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Here is one of the finest offers I have ever been able to make. 
Here is your chance to try for a whole month, right in your own 
kitchen, a Handsome, Useful, and High-Grade Panelled Alumi- 
num Set at my invitation and at my risk. Send the coupon and 
first payment today. The complete set will be sent you immedi- 
ately. Begin at once to use it as your own. Learn the big differ- 
ence between percolator coffee and coffee-pot coffee ; enjoy the 
richer aroma, the finer flavor and the clearer color. Know the 
many uses of the Big Combination Roaster (see picture above). 
See Tor yourself how it saves fuel, time and labor. Experience, 
by daily use, the pleasure in handling and the profit in using all 
the pieces. Enjoy the bright, clean, spic-and-span appearance 
the 50 pieces give your kitchen. 

This Colonial Panelled Aluminum Set must be its own sales- 
man, as You Don’t Buy From Pictures When You Deal With 
Spear. You must be entirely satisfied with its High Quality, ite 
Low Price, and its Easy Terms. You must be delighted with its 
Shining Beauty and its High Efficiency. If your satisfaction is 
not thorough from every viewpoint, no matter how much you 
have used the set during the 30 days, you can return it. Your 
first payment and all transportation costs will be setqnces. The 
trial will not cost you a penny. Important! <very piece in this 

setis genuine high-grade, pure aluminum, mirror-like in finish, 

with a polish that cannot wear away, seamless, ganitary, and 

This Aluminum Setis only easy to clean. Will not flake, crack, chip or peel. BACH AND 
one of my Sensational EVERY PIECE 1S GUARANTEED TO GIVE CONSTANT YEAR- 
Sieshed-Price Bargains. AFTER-YEAR SATISFACTION. Heats rapidly and evenly, and 
i have Thousands. Alimy so saves fuel. Heavier and better than ordinary grades. These 
prices are Down-Away pieces are made of extra hard high-grade Aluminum, and will 
Down! My | Free Cata- give years of Hard, Honest, Faithful Service. All the articles 
g is jammed with these are of a large serviceable size. Every article is of a kind that 
Big Bargains. Write for it = you will need and use often. This set must not be confused with 
T without fail, ordinary sets that include many useless thin pieces. You must 
judge this set by its big value, rather than its little price. And 
this you can do during your 30 Days’ Free Trial. Former 
Price $23.75, which we have slashed to rock bottom. Order 
No. PA26650. Terms: $1 with order, $1 monthly. Total 
price, $11.96. Will be shipped by express unless otherwise 
requested. 

Now is the time to Buy for Bargains provided you Deal 
with Spear. Let me prove it. Send for My Big ieee 30th Fit 
Anniversary Slashed-Price Bargain Book Today. It shows } 
30 to 40% reductions on Furniture, Bedding, Springs, > 
Mattresses, Rugs, Carpets, Linoleum, e Cur- 

5 Porticres, Dishes, Baby Sarvinges saswwere, 

um Ware, Retrinerators. Wa Machines; 

Sewing Machines. Guns, si iL Cam: 
eras, jas, Luggage, etc. 

NATHANIEL SPEAR, President 
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Home Furnishers for the People of America 








> SPEAR & CO. € 282 


Every Piece Guaranteed 
To Give Absolute Satisfaction 





6 Separate Uses 
2 of them Shown 





BENEFIT you! 


ONLY 8-Plece roaster of large 
capacity—diameter 10 
inches—6 inches high. 
inside milk pan 2% 
Inches high, 8X inches 
in diameter. 

Six qt. tes kettle with 
double boiler inset (two 
qts.)and cover;3pieces. 
Six qt. combination 
cooker. 11 uses. Pud- 
@ing pan, strainer or 
eclander, kettle cover, 
casserole, or bake dish, 
eenvex kettle, preserv- 
ing kettle, self-basting 
reaster, combination 
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cooker or double boiler, 
steamer set (4 pieces). 
: See Ly pees sauce pan 
woat. saucepan 
MONTHLY 1 Frypan” ' 
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2 Ple plates—Diam.10 In. 
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with leese bottoms 
pleces) Ham. 50 in. 

1 vereerey ~ ‘a 
capacity oupe Ree. 

2 Bread oe, 0% 26% ta. 

1 Boneake tornah, 1 ledte 

1 Coffee or tee strainer 

1 Combinationbiscuitand 
doughnut cutter(2 pes.) 

1 Measuring 2 

1 Combination funnel (6 
pes.) 6 separate uses 

3 Measuring spoons 

1 Lemon juice extractor 

1 Sugar shaker 

2 Salt & pepper shakers 

1 Tea ball 

1 Toothpick holder 


on 


SPEAR & CO., Dept. A-201, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send me at once the 50-piece Panelled aluminum set as described 


days’ trial I decide to 


eep it, I will send you $1.00 monthly. Order No 


above. 
Enclosed is $1.00 first payment. It is understood that if at the end of 


PA2sso. Total gm, $11.95. Title remains with you until paid 


Send me your Big Free Catalog also. 


ereee 


R. F. D., Box No. or Street & No... 


COP e ee eee eeeeeee 


esesseeess Occupation. ++e-¢ 


eens State. ......ceeee00e” 


if your shipping point is difterent from your post office fillin line below 


Send shipment to..... 


FREE  ( if you want the Free Catalog Only. Send No Money, put an Xhere 
CATALOG f and write your name and ‘udareos plainly on the ‘above Sd 













































At asian 33 si wae 
Our Editorial Plan 
publish The ‘Farm Journal for Our 
Falke Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ll the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in ge 4 throughout 
the land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of 
information, profit, comfort and encotrage- 
nt to all. 
The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; to 
new subscribers on trial, two years for fifty 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 

















Entered as Second-class matter in accor- 

ce with the Postal Laws, at the Post-offices 
at Philadelphia, Pa., Lima, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., 
and La Crosse, Wis. 











What’s Doing Next Month 


E promised the first part of a new 
article by A. B. Ross on potato fer- 
tilizer in this issue, and at the last 
moment had to leave it out. Our Folks who 
look for it and can’t find it will please accept 
our apology; it will positively appear in the 

February issue. 

Another fine article along the line of soil 
fertility, by R. I. Throckmorton, is called 
“What I Would Do If I Owned Kansas.” 
It tells exactly what ails Kansas soils, what 
they need, and what crops ought to be raised 
on them and why. punflower State and 
nearby readers please note. 

There is a good deal of excitement and 
more or less quarreling over the county 
agent and the Farm Bureau system; in 
February O. M. Kile will have an interesting 
article on the duties and the troubles of the 
county agent, and what, if anything, is 
likely to happen to him. 

There are quantities of other good articles 
in February, which is going to be, by the 
way, the biggest issue for two years. Frank 
G. Moorhead tells some inside facts about 
Lynn Frazier of North Dakota and Smith 
Brookhart of Iowa, two of the new farm 
Senators in the next Congress. E. F. Phillips 
shows ‘how the ‘beekeeping business has 
changed from what it was ten years ago— 
how an up-to-date beekeeper does it nowa- 
days. Can a city girl become a contented 
farm wife? It is'a question we would not 
want to answer hastily; but A. C. Heyman 
answers’ it in the February issue, and you 
will probably be surprised at what he has to 
say. k over these other articles, too; 
every one good, timely, clear, simple, and 
something you can rely on to be so: 

“Home-Made Rugs.” 

“Our Western Cabinet-Kitchen.” 

“Always Have Something To Sell."’ 

“Keeping the Hens Fit.” 

“How To Make a Hotbed.” 

“New Formalin Treatment for Oat Smut.”’ 

“That Pesky City Hunter.” 

ow To Organize a Club.” 

arene.” 
y ringed Crochet Edgings.”’ 
How the Eskimo Travels.” 

If your, subscription expires this winter, 
we believe that the February issue alone will 
repay you for an entire 4-year renewal,— 
and all the other forty-seven big issues will 

just so much thrown in! We are surely 
proud of this big number. 4 





Dicky Bird: “Gee! When doe: 

— 3 the ball 
up?” Dicky enue to know that Mr. Pouter is 
Fg waa “P y because he just sent in his 


F, 
4 renewal, and a bscripti 
with it, and he certainly has 4 right to be pneu. 
course! 
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Some people will like the cover picture on 
this issue, and some, we expect, will not. It 
is different from our usual style, but we 
wanted to concentrate everybody's attention 
on the fact that we stand for ‘‘A Good Living 
and 10%,"" and expect to continue, so we 
thought it ought to go on the cover as well 
as inside. r. Linke carried out our idea 
remarkably well, we think. His small 
daughter posed for the figure of “1923.” 
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Fair Play 
We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith pasta we will make g to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 





J prompt and careful attention to your order. 
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ment in The Farm Journal.”’ This will secure 
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Everybody’s Doing It— 


Untess, maybe, you are not. Doing what? 
Why renewing your, their, her, or his sub- 
scription to The Farm Journal, of course. 
And they are glad and happy to do it, 
judging from the many friendly messages 
that.come in with the dollars, saying how 
they like The Farm Journal and how much 
they get back for the small amount it costs. 

Anyway, you'll find somewhere in this 
issue a nice blue-and-green blank, with a 
heading like thig 











This is to remind you that as time flies 
like every old thing, it would be wise to make 
sure your own renewal is in. It may run 
out sooner than you think, and as The 
Farm Journal stops right away when the 
time is up, you might miss the biggest and 
most important issues of the year should 
you put off sending your dollar. 

Also, here’s a happy thought. If you find 
your own subscription safely paid ahead, 
please don’t throw the blank away—slip it in 
your pocket and, at the right time, hand it 
to some friend or neighbor who ought to 
have his own copy of The Farm Journal, 
telling bim to write his name and address on 
it plainly, and send it to us with his dollar 
right away. Or, better still, if you want 
your friend: and all his family to rise up and 
all you blessed, send in the order for him. 
You will be doing him a mighty good turn, 
and we will thank you for being a good and 
loyal friend, too. But whether you get us a 
new subscriber or not, don’t overlook your 
own renewal; remember, it's you we want 


most. 
BREE SS CEE OR 


At last we give the winners in the Farm 
Bureau Recitation Contest. The judges did 
their work well, and the recitations will be 
received with open arms by all ‘‘reciters.”’ 
Watch for the prize poem in the February 
Farm Journal. 





Poultry Expert Joins 


This month we add a new name to our 
fine list of Staff Contributors—Harry M. 
Lamon, of Minnesota. A youngish man, 
but nationally and internationally known 
as a poultryman, he will write regularly for 
us hereafter on live questions that interest 
the business poultryman. By the way, 
Mr. Lamon has just started or helped start 
a poultry correspondence school, while still 
operating his own big Leghorn farm at 
LeRoy. 
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3-Point Superiority 


1. The Famous Diamond-Grid— 
the diagonally braced frame of a 
Philco plate. Built like a bridge. 
Can’t buckle—can’t. warp—can’t 
short-circuit. Double latticed to 
lock active material (power-pro- 
ducing chemical) on the plates. 
Longer life. Higher efficiency. 


2. The Philco Slotted-Rubber 
Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard 
rubber. Retains the solids on the 
plates but gives free passage to the 
current and electrolyte. Prevents 
plate disintegration. Prolongs bat- 
tery life 41 per cent. 


3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- 
Wood Separator-made only from 
giant trees 1000 years old; quarter- 
sawed to produce alternating hard 
and soft grains. Hard grains for 
perfect insulation of plates. Soft 
grains for perfect circulation of 
acid and current—quick delivery 
of power. Another big reason why 
Philco is the battery for your car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
of Philco Service. Over 5500 sta- 
tions—all over the United States. 
There is one near you. Write for 
address, if necessary. 
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Stop! Look! Think! 


—and you'll get your Philco now 


Safety demands the strongest, toughest, most powerful 
battery you can get—a battery that will stand by you in emer- 
gencies—that won’t expose you to the embarrassments, humili- 
ations and DANGERS of battery failure. 


Thousands upon thousands of car owners today— in record- 
breaking numbers—are replacing their ordinary batteries with 
dependable, long-life, super-powered Philco Batteries. 


They know the Philco Battery—with its tremendous pow- 
er and staunch, rugged, shock-resisting strength—will whirl the 
stiffest engine—give them quick, sure-fire ignition—get them 
off at a touch of the starter. 

The Philco Battery is guaranteed for two years—the longest and strongest 
guarantee ever placed on a battery of national reputation. But with its 
famous Diamond-Grid Plates, Slotted-Rubber Retainers, Quarter-Sawed 
Hardwood ‘Separators and other time-tested features, the Philco Battery Jong 
outlasts its two-year guarantee. 

Why continue taking chances on ordinary batteries? Why wait for 
an emergency to show you the absolute need for a dependable, power-packed 
Philco? Install a Philco NOW and be safe. It will cost you no more 
just an ordinary battery. 


RADIO DEALERS—Philco Drynamic Radio Storage Batteries are 
shipped to you charged but absolutely DRY. No acid sloppage. 
No charging equipment. No batteries going bad in stock. Wire or 
write for details. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia — 
The famous Philco Slotted-Retainer Battery is the standard for electric passenger cars and trucks, 
mine locomotives and other high-powered, heavy-duty battery services. 


SLOTTED@RETAINER 
BATTERIES 


with the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plates” 



















Wash., the stock of thirty is owned by 


farmers. Three national banks are 


O' forty-one banks in Whitman county, 





needs of farming. 









carbonate is the form of copper 





managed by men who are farmers and live on farms. The big 
wheat crops of this country are financed by men who ee 8 
F.F. 


The copper dust method of treating seed wheat to prevent 
smutedamage (described in April Farm Journal), is gaining in 
favor. Michigan Experiment Station tried the method and got 
better results than with the formaldehyde dry method. Copper 
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Topics in Season 





dust used, and the procedure is 
simple—shake the dust on the 
wheat (two ounces to a bushel) 
and stir thoroughly. Or, put 
wheat and dust in an old barrel 
churn and turn the handle. 








‘Tractors on Southern Farms” 
is the title of a new Farmers’ 
Bulletin, No. 1278, free if you will 
write your Senator or Representa- 
tive, or to the Division of Publica- 
tions, Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C. A mighty goo 
bulletin for the man who is debat- 
ee ing whether to buy a tractor for 
me this year’s work. 
















When buying crimson clover- 
seed, remember that after it is 
one year old it is likely not to 
grow. The appearance of the seed 
is a good indication of its age and 
value. Fresh seed is of a yellow 
or bright yellowish red color, 
while old seed is of a dull red or 
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Field of crimson clover in Camden county, N, J. 
Left, poor stand from poor seed; right, good stand 
from good seed 





brown color. If the seed you are 
about to buy looks suspicious, it is 
the wise course to send a sample 
to your state experiment station 
to have a germination test made 
Look at the photo. Tests some 
times have shown a germination 
of only 50 per cent, and where 
germination is low, the vigor of 
the seedlings which do germinate 
‘is apt to be weak, which makes 
the plants more liable to succumb 
to drought or winter injury than 
is the case with vigorous seed- 
lings. Carl R. Woodward. 


Coiton-anthracnose, or boll-rot, 
can be prevented, if we are to 
judge * tests at the University of 
South Carolina. The treatment 
is: First, dry the seeds, then heat 
them to the temperature of boiling 
water, then subject them to strong 
sulphuric acid. The sulphuric acid 
is used to remove the lint and to 
kill fungous diseases, particularly 

‘rot. It may not always be 
heeessary to resort to the heating process, 
the experiments having shown that 98 per 
cent of the diseased seeds may be re- 
moved by the sulphuric acid test. These 
Pent have been made over a period 
of two years. The seed thus treated came 
up Within thirty to thirty-six hours, while 
ri hot thus treated require four or five 

ys. D. G. Spencer. 

To Srow holly trees from the berries of 

7 Christmas wreath, take the berries 
a = them with sand in a little box, 

. “gal the box level with the ground 

“mn you can find it again t#o years 
et, hae box must stay there through 
“an op heel of freezing and thawing, 
te ins rought. In April, after the full 
a Prep passed, dig up the box and open 
te with e “pe 4 row in a fairly shady place, 
te sandy or light loamy soil, zot 








tons. 






























Y manured. Sow seed and sand 











tilizers, 
seeds, fruit trees, and the like. 


More Farm 
Dollars in 1923 


Keep farm accounts this year and see 
whether you make “A Good Living 
and 10%.”’ 


No plow, harrow or cultivator will 


do what clover, alfalfa or soybeans 
will do. Plant legumes this year. 


Stormy days are planning days. 


Figure out some better way to do at 
least one farm job this year. 


Make up early orders for fer- 
implements, repair parts, 


Attend farmers’ short courses. 











Most farm crops, especially clovers, need lime 





together, for the seeds get lost in the sand. 
After a few weeks some seeds will sprout. 
The plants look like beet seedlings until they 
get their second leaves. More will come up the following spring, 
if the row is kept weeded. Holly will grow nearly anywhere in 
the United States if given a southern exposure, and in the ex- 
treme North if protected during the winter. It must be trans- 
planted in May, and should not remain more than two or three 
years in the nursery before transplanting. 


In the summer of 1919, we farmers sold a great deal of wheat 


Robert Barron. 


which failed to grade, and we lost 
money. The wheat was full of 
weed seeds. We thought that if 
we would get a machine and clean 
all seed-grain before sowing, the 
problem would be solved, and we 
got a machine to clean from 200 
to 300 bushels an hour. We 
cleaned about 4,000 bushels of 
seed-wheat the first year, and 
there were about 300 bushels of 
refuse, besides that whigh the 
farmers thotght worth taking 
home. Last season we bought at 
our elevator forty-three cars of 
wheat, all of which was cleaned 
before it was weighed. Elevators 
around us were afraid to sell to 
export market, because of failure 
to make the grade. We sold for 
export at a good price and made 
the grade. R.A. J., Canada. 


I tried sunflowers for silage, 
planting them with a corn-planter, 
right beside my corn and just the 
same as my corn except that I 
drilled the sunflowers and checked 
the corn so that I could plow it 
both ways. -I planted five pounds 
to the acre and got a good stand. 
The seeds are so much lighter that 
they go lots farther than corn. 
The cutworms took about one- ° 
third of my corn, but they did not 
bother the sunflowers. When we 
had a dry, hot spell in August, 
the sunflowers just stopped grow- 
ing, and when the rain and cooler 
weather came they went on grow- 
ing as though nothing had hap- 
pened, while some of the corn was 
fired so badly that no ears grew 
on it. I cut the sunflowers the 
last of September which is pretty 
late for this country (Northeast 
Montana). They were just as long 
in maturing as Minnesota 13 corn. 
I cut them with a corn-binder and 
handled them just like corn. The 
work was heavier and they would 
not feed through the cutter quite 
so fast. They yielded about twice 


as many tons to the acre as my corn, 
but that might be misleading on the 
face of it, as my corn was only two- 
thirds of a stand. 
to milk cows, calves and range cattle, with 


I fed sunflower silage 


equal results; but the milk cows don’t 


take to it like they do the corn silage. 


Some of my cows try to pick around and 
leave the pieces of stocks in the manger. 
I have decided to stick mostly to the corn. 


If I just wanted the silage for range stock, 


to feed along with straw, I would raise 
the sunflowers, but for milk cows I prefer 


the corn. 


I heard one farmer say he 


wasn’t going to raise any more sunflowers, 
as his help all quit when it camé to hand- 
ling them. One thing about the sunflowers, 
they grew up so quickly and so rank after 
they were laid by that they kept the weeds 
choked down, while weeds came up quite 


badly in the corn. 


R. P. Blair, Montana. 
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The Quartet 
from Rigoletto 
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Could you tell this story? ] :: 
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Recorded on Victor 
Records 95100, ’ 
96001, 89080, 55066 
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more than that. It may tell a fine romantic story or it may portray sca 
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some spiritual struggle that you yourself have experienced. 


To know these things, to understand the significance of the music 
you hear, is to enjoy it to a vastly greater extent. 
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Uncontrolled Rush Is Bad 
By J. Edw. Tufft 


GOOD farm has plenty of machinery, 
A plenty of animals, and at times has 
of necessity plenty of rush. But 
the mixture of machinery with rush, ani- 
mals with rush, or both with rush, always 
puts an element of danger into farm work 
if said rush is not entirely under the con- 
trol of the rusher. When rush is under 
rein it is good stuff, but when it cuts loose 
and runs wild—well, the rush- 
er then needs life insurance 
and a guardian, that’s all! 
John Doe, I’ll call him that, 
was cutting grain. The 
sickle-head or something 
around in front of the binder 
needed oil. The grain was 
ripe and threatening to shell 
and John was in a rush; ac- 
cordingly he seized the oil- 
ean and rushed around in 
front without throwing the 
machine out of gear. He did 
not even take time to say 
“Steady, Boys!’’ to the 
horses. Of course the animals 
did not understand the big 
rumpus and plunged ahead. 
John, I am told, was supple 
enough to seize upon the 
harness and swing himself on 





e 
course, you know what happened. I 


understand the poor man did not lose his 
life, but he did lose his balance, one 
quart of paint, and enough time to build 
a perfect scaffolding to the top of the 
Washington Monument. 

Friends, there are hundreds of John 
Does on the farms in this country, and 
quite a few more of them in the cemeteries 
—rush victims! As I said in the be- 
ginning, rush is a good enough thing 
when under control, but rush without a 


High Farming at Elmwood 
By T. Webb 


EAR Editor: 
The question of rearranging the 


Elmwood fields is turning out to be 
not so easy as I expected. I studied this 
subject a little at college, but in the first 
place that was three years ago, and in the 
second place I find there is a lot of dif- 
ference between doing imaginary prob- 
lems at school, and tackling a real one on 
your own farm. 

The instructor gave us a 
number “of badly jumbled- 
up farms to -rearrange, after 
explaining the principles of 
the thing, and we boys 
thought we got them whip- 
ped into shape with ease and 
dispatch. Very likely we did; 
but just the same I would 
like to get that instructor 
down here and show -him 
what I am up against, and 
get his advice. 

Judge Biggle is absolutely 
no help to me in this particu- 
lar matter. He is spending a 
good deal of time on the 
radio, which we succeeded in 
getting installed several 
weeks ago, and between times 
he is studying Spanish and 








the back of the nearest horse 
before the reel caught him 
in the back of the neck, but, without go- 
ing into painful details, he lost enough 
time to throw all the binders in the state 
out of gear one after another. 

Another time John was running some 
green fodder corn through a shredder, or a 
chopper, or some other kind of a.mechani- 
tal demon. The machine choked on a 
big corn-stalk—the thing just wouldn’t 
£0 down! Time was short, like it always 
is, and John was in his usual rush. What 
did he do but stick his gloved hand down 
the machine’s throat in an effort to help 
it Swallow! The result, according to the 
neighbors, was that John lost his glove and 
enough time to whittle up the entire field 
of corn fodder with a jack-knife. 

—_ in the fall, the story goes, John 
ag sy he would paint his own house; 
, like the rest of us, he had only a few 
im which to do the job. He was in a 
. Instead of using three nails in a 
then Place in the scaffolding and driving 
= nearly all of the way in, he used but 
nails and only started them in. Of 


Can’t they get aboard, or don’t they want to? 


governor-belt and with no hand on the 
throttle is bad stuff, mighty bad stuff. 
John Doe loses time while trying to save 
it, and if he doesn’t look out he’ll lose his 
life some bright morning. Believe me! 


_— 


To tell the sex of an egg, put it under a 
sitting hen for three weeks and then 
raise the chicken that hatches. This way 


is guaranteed. 
— 


For once, Peter Tumbledown has had a 
stroke of luck.. He neglected to gather up a 
few tools he had used during the fall, and 
then the snow came along in December and 
covered them up. Peter is shy a pick, a 
crowbar, two hay-forks, a wagon reach, and 
several other things, and will be all winter. 
The stroke of luck came about when he 
accidentally stepped on the business end of 
an old hoe, and the handle flew up out of 
the snow and cracked him behind the ear. 
It laid Peter out cold for ten minutes, but 
at any rate he knows where the hoe is. 


getting ready to start for 
Florida next month—that is, 
in January. We had a lively time with 
the radio, and I will try later to tell your 
readers something about our struggles, if 
you think they would be interested in the 
subject. [Probably would.—EZditor.] 
The Spanish is a new slant of the 
Judge’s, and the idea of studying it came 
about this way: for at least ten years he 
has been talking of going on a trip to the 
West Indies and Panama, because he par- 
ticularly wanted to see and go through the 
Canal. He has never been able to get off, 
and I doubt if he ever will, as Mrs. Biggle 
is a very poor sailor, detests ships, and 
says mildly that she believes she will 
wait until they have an all-land, all-rail 
route down through Mexico and Central 
America. As there seems very little pros- 
pect of this, I doubt if they will get off. 
Thinking it over, however, it suddenly 
occurred to Judge Biggle one day that 
even if he did get to Panama, he would 
be totally unable to talk with the native 
farmers, and ask them questions pertain- 
ing to their agricultural methods. As he 





could hardly expect them all to know 
English, the obvious thing was to learn 
their language, and he thereupon set about 
doing so with his accustomed vigor and 
enthusiasm. 

His first idea was that Smith might be 
able to give him some pointers as to pro- 
nunciation, on the theory that Italian 
and Spanish being related languages, 
Smith would have at least a working 
knowledge of Spanish as she is talked. 
This turned out not to be the case, how- 
ever, and in fact I doubt if Smith knows 
much about his own native language, let 
alone Spanish, as he comes from Southern 
Italy, and talks some barbarous dialect 
that contains no regular Italian word I 
ever heard of. I tried him one day on a 
couple of Italian sentences I had learned, 
but he could not understand what I was 
saying, and finally told me it was no use, 
as he knew no German. 

I started to tell you about my troubles 
in replanning Elmwood Farm, Mr. Editor, 
and I find I have written a longer letter 
than usual, and have wandered a very 
long way from where I started. I trust 
you will overlook this, and I will try next 
time to stick to my subject until I finish it. 
I remember that when I was a small boy 
my father read from The Farm Journal a 
saying something like this: “If we had 
only one piece of advice to give, it would 
be ‘Finish what you have on hand.’”” My 
father often referred to it afterward, and 
said that The Farm Journal was exactly 
right—it was a very true saying, and very 
important. I will try to stick to it better 
hereafter. 

Sil Aisin 
If you kept a rust and rat expense ac- 
count for a month, you would kill the 
rats, house the machines, and grease the 
tools without being told. 


Paying Up Bills 


By Walt Mason 





How lovely is that princely gent who 
never owes a man a cent, that he won’t 


gladly pay; whose glance is not severe 
and chill, when you present your little 
bill upon collection day. He scans your 
little bill and cries, “It is a pleasure, 
bless your eyes, to deal with folk like 
you, who charge a reasonable price for 
shredded prunes and boneless rice, and 
other things we chew. Just wind a ‘smile 
around your neck, while I sit down and 
write a check, with my large fountain 
pen; you sold me good and honest junk, 
and I am glad to pay the plunk, the 
kopeck and the yen.”” This man may~be 
a homely skate, he may not wear his 
sideboards straight, his necktie may be 
red; he may have warts upon his ear, 
his er stl f feet may interfere, and bald 
may be his head. But men will say he’s 
quite in style; they’ll praise the beauty 
of his smile, the contour of his nose; 
they’ ll overlook his features mean, and 
say, ‘We’ ve really never seen a man with 
finer toes.” No man is ugly when he 
hauls his bundle from his overalls, and 
blithely pays his bills, who pays the 
tailor for his duds, the washerwoman for 
her suds, the sawbones for his pills. 
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GOING COURTING IN SEVEN GENERATIONS | 
By Charles Francis 2 
Illustrated by Edward Penfield e 


1689 


Eight miles he’d come o’er hill and vale, 


When our grandsire, ThomasgCanby, 
Went courting Sarah Jervis, 

He had no other way to go, 
Than put his legs in service. 


The old York Road he gaily strode, 
To where a hickory stood, 

And there he took an Indian trail, 
Six miles or more of wood. 


A sharp-eyed lynx crouched overhead, 
A brown bear skulked nearby, 

A whirring grouse gave him a start, 
An eagle screamed on high. 


But Thomas had no thought of fear; 
And soon some curling smoke 

Showed where the Jervis cabin stood, 
Beneath a spreading oak. 


When at his rap the waiting maid 


And what they did and what they salts ie 


We do not know, we only guess 


The homeward trip seemed four miles more, 


It really seemed like four, | 


Threw back the cottage door. 





And what that day befell, 


That most young folks can tell. 


At nine o’clock he started back, 4 


And Sarah, calling Rover, 


Walked with him to the clearing’s edge; 


Their ‘“‘good-byes’’ soon were over. = j 





Than going the other way. 


At last he reached his uncle’s mill— ie 


The end of a perfect day. » ii 


Continued Next Month 


Women Make Clean Sweep ~ 


The Winners in the Farm Bureau Recitation Contest 


LL of the’ seven recitation prizes in the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
contest are won by women! 

Not only that, but four of the eight con- 
testants who receive ‘‘Honorable Men- 
tion,” and eight of the thirteen in the 
“Merit”’ class, are women. It is a great 
day for the sex! 

Prizes have been delivered to all win- 
ners, and checks sent for the other poems 
that The Farm Journal has bought. Un- 
successful poems have been returned. 
There were nearly 5,000 poems received; 
every state was represented except Ne- 


vada, and poems came from the Canal 
Zone, Philippines, Hawaii, the West 


Indies, and Africa. New York sent the 
largest number, with Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
California, and Indiana following in order. 

Every poem was carefully read and the 
final choice was made from a hundred 
that had lasted through the weeding-out 
process. Many poems received were very 
good, but not suitable for reciting. The 
First Prize poem by Mrs. Duffield, 
“Finnegan at the Fair,” will make an ex- 
cellent recitation. The thirty chosen are 
all above the average, and form a collec- 
tion worth preserving. 
printed in The Farm Journal, the prize- 
winning one in the February issue. 

Sincere thanks are sent to all who so 
kindly sent in poems. 

The Judges—James R. Howard, Presi- 


‘dent, American Farm Bureau Federation. 


Mrs. C. W. Sewell, Otterbein, Indiana. 


They will be , 


Arthur H. Jenkins, Editor of The Farm 
Journal. 


Here are the awards: 


Ist Prize, $50, to Mrs. Nina H. Dili 
Minn.—‘Finnegan at the Fair.” 

2d Prize; $25, to Mabel C. Satterthwait, 
Ohio—‘‘The Farm Bureau Family” 

3d Prize, $10, to Pearla Cantwell Smith, 
N. J.—‘‘Our Pretty House.” 

4th Prize, $5, to Caroline A. Wolke 
Mass.—“‘The New Carpet.” 

5th Prize, $5, to Mrs. Nora B. Cochran, 
Ind.—‘‘The Little Fellow.” : 

6th Prize, $2. 50, to Minnie Leona Upton, 
Mass.—‘‘A Valuable Knack.” e 

7th Prize, $2.50, to Emma Dunning c 
Conn.—‘‘Marjorie’s Bread.” 


The following received Honorable Men 
tion, and are bought for The FarmJow 


1.. “The Chemistry ae carmel by Fr 
C. Baughman, De re. 
2. “The Shadows on the Wall,” by Mam 
Maynard §. Knight, Maine. 
3. “A Puzzling Question,” by Alta I mt 
Minn. Ps ef 
4. ‘“‘Speakin’ Day,”’ by Elisha Safford, 
5. ““When de Debbil’ s Sittin’ Cross 
’ by Pearla Cantwell 5 














wid ¢ ou, 


N. 
6. “W it You're Down and Out,” byE 
Mae Ellison, Wash. . ° 
7. “The Old Fashioned Gul,” by 8 
Rees Pogue, Ind. 
8. “Punkin Perfection,” by M. J. ™ 
The ¥ by Elisha Saffc 
9. ‘‘ The Favorite,’ by Elisha or 
10. “When It’s Spring,” by Bartom 
Pogue, Ind. 
Continued on page 87 
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nedy, “I will say to business men 
and bankers and politicians and 
middlemen and plain consumers and 
everybody else who 1s worried by the rise 
of the farmers’ organizations, that if they 
really want to stop the spread of the 
cooperative idea, there is just one easy 
way to do it. That is to raise, in some 
way, the relative value of farm products. 
It is the old fable of the traveler s coat, 
the wind, and the sun. Fighting the or- 
ganizations, secretly or openly, only tends 
to strengthen them. Taking away their 
reason for existence would put them in the 
gravest of dangers. I fear they could not 
stand prosperity. 
‘Wheat at $2 for two years, without a 


(Cmts, says Joe Ken- 





What Joe Kennedy— 





corresponding increase in general mer- 
chandise prices, would put every grain 
growers’ organization out of business. 
Cotton at 30 cents for three years would 
knock the cotton pools higher than a 
kite. I am not afraid for the cooperatives 
as long as they have a fight on their 
hands. But I shall “begin to worry the 
moment prosperity begins to move shyly 
their way.” oy 

What we were discussing was how much 
more money farmers ought to be able to 
make, and Joe Kennedy was giving me a 
big speech that ended up as above. ‘The 
first part I will quote later, because Joe 
as very strong views on these questions, 
and I am inclined to think he may not be 
fur wrong. : 

As to the question whether farming 
ought to be more profitable, you would 
think that was “Foolish Question No. 
21,006,967,” and that there could be only 
one answer to it, but I give you my word 
of honor that there are quantities of good 
het citizens who believe, down in 

r hearts, that farmers make all the 
money they deserve, and should be sat on 
Promptly when they have the nerve to 

or any more. 
1s particularly true wherever the 


— In question happens to get into a 
On where it dawns on him that if 


the f, 


:4mer makes more money, he him- 

ae 18 going to lose some, And it is amus- 

i. co etidey sad to see how earnestly he 
flekt ce; that the farming business is 

hea as Is, and ought on no account to 
hanged or Improved. 


a Seller Versus Buyer 


truth of the matter i: it i 
. f s—and it is a 
basic fact that must never be lost sight of 


e the truths the economics of farming— 


is that there is a fundamental 
let between the interests of farmers 
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By Macdonald Broin 


and the interests of the rest of the popu- 
lation—between country and city. As 
things are, it is generally true that where 
one side gains, the other loses. Money in 
the farmer’s pocket is money out of -the 
city housewife’s purse. 

I am not saying that this is right or 
necessary; I merely say that it exists. 
And those persons who, like myself, are 
vitally interested in seeing farming put 
and kept on a prosperous basis must be 
fully prepared to meet and deal with every 
kind of bitter and stubborn opposition 
from the consumers of farm products. 


Savings in Distribution 


It is true that there are cases where or- 
ganizations of farmers have secured fair 
prices for their products with little or no 
increase in prices to consumers, through 
better grading, more intelligent shipping, 
cutting out waste, and taking over a'part 
of the work of the middleman. In such 
cases nobody suffers, unless perhaps it is 
the middleman—and there is mighty little 
sympathy wasted on him! But it is more 
than doubtful whether all the savings 
that ean be made, all the efficiencies and 
marketing economies that can be intro- 
duced, will be enough to put agriculture 
where it should be, without making city 
people contribute some money for the 
purpose out of their own pockets. 


How Many Should Make Money? 


However that may be, the first and 
main question is, how many farmers ought 
to make any money at all? And by mak- 
ing money I mean getting that “Good Liv- 
ing and 10%” that The Farm Journal ad- 
vocates at such length from time to time. 
And I will answer my own question (as I 
meant to do in the first place; by saying 
that the farming business ought to make 
money for a very large percentage of the 
men who engage in it—say 85%, eounting 
the other 15% as either lazy or incom- 
petent, or else having the bad luck to be 
so placed that their costs of production 
are abnormally high. 

It may sound callous and cold-blooded 
to sentence that 15% to loss 
and failure. ‘Why not pros- 
perity for the whole 100%,” 
you ask; ‘‘a Good Living and 
10% for everybody?” Alas, 
friends and fellow - grangers, 
that seems to me too much to 
expect. If we all were alike, all 
hard-working, efficient, fore-sighted, and in- 
terested in our work, all had the same kind 
of farms and machinery and knew what 
to raise and how to raise it and how much 
to ask for it, and none of us produced 
anything except what the consuming pub- 
lic wanted, and only enough of that—well, 
that would be heaven, not farming, and 
we wouldn’t need any incomes anyway. 


Some Will Have To Fail 


There are a certain number of us that for 
one reason or another do not deserve to 
succeed and ought to fail. ‘The stuff 
raised is produced at such a cost that the 
city people can not and should not pay it; 
for we must. remember that the consumer 
has a right to get his food and supplies 
at the lowest price at which they can be 
roduced profitably. We must distribute 
arm prosperity by averages, and those 
who are below the profit line, whether 
through their own fault or somebody else's 
—so much the worse for them. It is a 








Ought More Farmers Make 
More Money? 


hard doctrine, but that is the way this 
world is put together! i 

It comes back, therefore, to the question 
of whether my 85%-15% division is all 
right or not. Some will say that only 
70% of farmers ought to succeed, and 
30% fail, and others that 95% ought to 
make money, and only 5% lose. But it 
makes no difference, because nobody, in- 
eluding myself, can prove that his par- 
ticular percentage is right, so why argue? 

The important thing is whether the 
percentage figure ought to be moved up 
from wherever it is now, and toythis I say 
very vigorously it ought. Let\us leave 
out the last six years, three of which were 
years of abnormal profits, and three of 
abnormal losses, because they are apt to 














upset our cooler judgment, and let us 
think of agriculture as it was before 1917, 
and as it will be again, I rather expect, 
this year or next. It seems very plain to 
me that not enough farmers were making 
enough money. 


Country Ills 


It is at this point that Joe Kennedy be- 
gins to get excited. ‘Enough money? 
Certainly not!’ he shouts. ‘Look at 
the country schools. Bum schools, half- 
paid teachers, young chits of girls who 
can’t talk the English language correctly, 
most of them appointed through some kind 
of dirty local politics—what is the reason 
for that? Lack of money in farming, 
nothing else. Farm men and women 
know their schools are bad, but what can 
they do, with no money to improve them? 

“Look at the country roads, river beds 
in hill country and Dismal Swamps in 
the corn belt. Why is that? No money. 
Not enough profit in farming to pay in- 
terest and sinking fund on enough bonds 
to build permanent roads. 

“Look at country children, half-fed 
where they should be overfed, if anything. 
Undersized where they ought to average 
two inches more than city children. Eyes 
bad, teeth bad, digestions.bad. Why is 
that? Not enough money in the family to 
learn how to feed the children properly, 
and to take them to oculists and dentists. 
Lack of money, that’s all. 

‘Look at farmers’ houses and buildings 
—shacks and shanties, compared to what 
they ought to be, Look at the paint on 
the outside—not one house in three has 
enough. Look at the bathrooms and run- 
ning water inside—the simplest and most 
necessary of conveniences for a city home 
—only one farmhouse in ten has them. 
Why is that? Farmers and their wives 


Continued on page 58 








PART IV 


A DROP of sweat ran down Tony’s 
forehead. It trickled through an 
ey ebrow and fell on the cheek below 
It was cold. 

“Well,” he demanded as Merriweather 
paused, “‘is that all you've got to say?” 

“No.” 

And Merriweather went on: 

“Some people thought that the kidnappers 
had killed some other child; others suspected 
that a fresh grave had been robbed to fill 
this which was fresher; most were content 
that Georgie Keppel’s body had indeed been 
found. A year thereafter, the father married 
his widowed housekeeper, Mrs. Florin. There 
were no children, but the housekeeper had a 
small daughter, Anna, born to her previous 
husband, and to Anna the father of Georgie 
became attached. He 
soon died, leaving a 
will under which his 
widow, and after her 
this girl, would get 
the income from the 
bulk of a million- 
dollar estate. The 
whole of it was to go 
to the survivor after 

a period of twenty- 
one years had pass- 
ed from the date of 
Georgie’s birth, pro- 
vided that, within 
this period, no evi- 
dence was discoveréd 
to shake the identi- 
fication of the little 
body found on the 
island None was 
found, although some 
swindlers and many 
monomaniacs had 
attempted it. 

“The will,” said 
Merriweather slowly, 
“ruled that, if any- 
thing should upset 
the identification— 
if some miracle should 
produce Georgie—ex- 
cept for certain be- 
quests to the widow 
and her daughter— 
the entire fortune 
was to go to the recovered son. 
course, Mrs. Keppel’s dower.”’ 

The speaker's gaze had remained riveted 
on Tony; Tony’s remained riveted on the 
raiters. 

“And what about the kidnappers?” 

“Today? The Pennsylvania statute of 
limitations would let them go free.”’ 

Tony’s gaze descended slowly to that of 
his captor. Comprehension was reaching its 
flood. 

“Who are they, Merriweather?” he asked. 

Merriweather raised his pistol. ‘Sebastian 
Vink and the Abe Buzzard gang. I have 
spoken of them before.’’ 

Before! Fifty of his stories crowded, 
simultaneously, the stage of Tony’s con- 
sciousness. 

“You certainly have spoken of them before. 
Any of them left?” 

“A few of the old ones—people say. And 
several of the newer generation still—”’ 

“At large. Well, Mr. Merriweather, or 
Buzzard, or Vink, you seem to have almost 
as Many names as I have. But that doesn’t 
matter. Here’s what you want to know: 
Do I get you? Old top, I do.” 

For it was plain enough now: to search 
the shellshock-wards for a case of irre- 
coverable identity in a soldier roughly an- 
swering the requisite description; to take 
this patient away, leaving a false name and 
a false address; gradually to shift from the 
memory of these; to implant then a belief in 
®& victim’s own mind— 

“I was to have been the fair-haired boy.” 

“Exactly.”’ 

“The lost che-ild brought up on Welsh 
Mountain as What’s-his-name’s—Swope’s 

—son, but taught to remember ‘earlier and 
brighter days.’ That stuff: ‘I dreamed that 
I dwelt in marble halls’!” 

“For $500,000,’ said Merriweather. 


Barring, of 
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“Wait a minute I thought you men- 
tioned a million.” 

Merriweather’s mouth twisted into a 
sardonic smile. ‘I should want my salary to 
date—before I left the country.” 

“But what would identify me?” 

“Your memories—my confession.” 

“Lots of people would confess anything 
for half a million.” 

“Then my handwriting. I have changed 
it, since, for safety, but it is that of the 
first notes to Keppel, really. Besides, I am 
known in the community—respected—re- 
ceived by the best people. Friend of the 
Florins. Imagine: Conscience-smitten gen- 
tleman confesses grievous ancient fault.” 





















all the rest of him trembled with : 
The man faced the ruin of a scheme oy 
which he must have staked hig all: he - 
was called upon to kill the googe that 
could, but would not, lay golden eggs. 
- “You fool!—You fool!—You fool! It] 
was big enough, I’d tear your tongue out 
If I had you tied, I'd use a hot poker on you 
til—ah!"’ The creature’s -face went lurid 
with a frightful grin. ‘‘Maria!’’ he 
without a turn of the fluffy head. “Maria! 
Come down here. I’ve got him. Come down 
here and tie him up, my dear!” 


ORTURE! Tony felt very white. Mer. © 

weather's cry brought a responsive move 
ment overhead. Ordered to her couch 
Maria’s heavy steps, now immediately : 
audible, were those of feet still shod, 

Tony winced. ‘‘You’re crazy!” he said, and 
he hated his voicg 
for its thickness, 
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“Tie him up, my dear,” 


“The fools aren't all dead yet: it might 
have worked.”’ 

“If you knew the people involved as I am 
privileged to know them—you would say it 
could not have failed.’’ 

“Only why did you hold off so long from 
telling me my part?”’ 

‘“‘Why,’’ countered Merriweather, ‘“‘did 
you pretend to believe I was your father? 
Why did you come along with me?” 

“That’s easy; there were reasons why I 
wanted to disappear.” 

“Well, then’’—Merriweather, holding the 
pistol ready, was a figure of frankness—‘‘ 
began to doubt your loss of identity, when 
you wanted to leave the train. It was neces- 
sary to make sure of you.” 

There was a long pause. The clock ticked 
noisily, the river’s muffled roar climbed to 
the windows. Im this horrid caricature of 
his former self, the little man had sat, and 
was still sitting, steady, alert, the pistol ever 
ready. The story was told; Tony grew im- 
patient. 

“Well?” he demanded. 

““Well?”’ echoed Merriweather. 
events, was unhurried. 

“‘Let’s wind it up,”’ said Tony. 

“There is just one chance for you. I 
said you hadn’t the courage. Have you?”’ 

“Oh!” Tony was being offered the oppor- 
tunity of doing with an enlightened mind 
what it had been hoped he might be made to 
do with memory dark. “I’ve got the courage 
to let you shoot me,”’ he said. 

Merriweather raised the pistol. ‘I’m 
asking you to take half a million’’—his 
breath whistled through his teeth—‘“‘or give 
your life.” 

““Gridley, you may fire when ready!’ ” 
Tony mocked. 

Merriweather leaped to his feet. His 
right arm kept the automatic leveled, but 


_ 


He, at all 


said her husband 





“You will gee 
whether I am,” said 
Merriweather. “Yoy 
will wish I were,” 

He had changed to 
an appalling calm, 
Tony understood: 
the man had done 
this thing: before, . 

“Don’t you know 
—’’ began Tony. 
His tongue was thick: 
he had to start all 
over again: “Even if 
you made me say 
“Yes’ now, don’t you 
know I'd give you 
away the minute you 
got me into court 
claim the money.” 

‘‘We shall meet 
that difficulty when 
we come to it,” said 
Merriweather. 

Maria lum 
down the stairs. 

“Tie him up, my 
dear,’”’ said her hus 





Le 4 band. 
memyhy, “De shdrik ist all,” 
wae’ her base voice ai- 
nounced. She 
have been 


that the supply | 
coffee, instead of rope, was exhausted. 7 
besser hold him. It’s no alend.” oe 

It was indeed no trouble. Locking his 
arms behind him, she all but disre 
Tony’s struggles and attempts to strike her 
He shrieked at Merriweather; he d 
man to shoot. Merriweather stirred the fire 
and laid two pokers in its flames. 

‘Take off his shoes, Maria.” 

She laid Tony, like a doll, on the floor 
and planted one huge knee on his chest 
He rained blows as soon as she released bis 
hands, but his blows had no more efied 
than if her body were a feather-bed. _ 
kicked her in the face; she caught the ay 
ing foot, broke the shoe-laces and bared it 
shoe and stocking. She repeated the prece# 
with the other foot. 

‘* All garish’d,”’ she said. : 

The fre crackled, the clock ticked, the 
minutes dragged. 

“Tt’s no use,” Tony swore. “I'll only blow 
on you the first chance I get. 

“Hold his feet,’ said Merriweather. - 

He was coming forward with one brightly 
glowing poker in his jeweled hand. reve 

Tony shut his eyes. His flesh era 
And then he heard—music. rr 

Oh, of course he was mad at last; a 
really did seem to hear music. eh 
something like an accordion, ang 4 
baritone voice singing to an inc 
time: 
“‘Oh, where is my wandering boy tonight 
where is my wandering boy?’ ” a 

There was a crash. Tony opened his 
Merriweather, mouth gaping, face gf@¥’ 
flung the poker back into the fire. 

“It’s—it’s— i 

He ran to the table, seized the DIaiy 
bottle and tossed it after the poker: 


Continued on page 72 
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most progress when times are 

bad, either with a special crop, 
or when the whole country is in a slump. 
We do not want to bother with changes 
when things are going smoothly, but the 
minute they go wrong we look about for 
new ways to tackle the job. The history 
of cooperative marketing shows that it 
was developed from’ necessity; it was 
found to be the only way out of a bad 
fix, and is not, therefore, just a theory. 

To be successful, a cooperative organi- 
gation should be organized for the 
benefit of the producers of a certain 
industry. And each member of the 
organization should receive benefit 
from it in proportion to the commod- 
ity he contributes. 

‘Further, the organization should be 
started and carried on by the members 
themselves, and its suecess must de- 
pend on the interest of the growers, 
on their loyalty, their intelligence, and 
their ability to see new ways to im- 
prove and strengthen the movement 
from the inside. In other words, if 
the Government were to start and 
maintain an organization the member- 
ship would not be a real part of it, 
would not be so interested and so 
quick to see ways to improve it. 


(Coes poses marketing makes 


The Place of the Government 


What the Government can do is to 
protect the nation’s most vital in- 
dustry by giving these organizations 
what moral support they need. 

It seems beyond question that it 
was cooperative marketing that saved 
California from feeling “‘hard times.” 
Would the entire country have been 
saved from the violent depression of 
1920-1921 if farmers’ cooperative sell- 
ing organizations had been as thoroughly 
established as they were in California? It 
is possible, particularly if government 
money suppert had been forthcoming. 
For after all, the money question is the 
big question, and the Government must 
assure credit, when credit can not be ob- 
tained from ordinary local banks and 
business men. 


Banks Right-About-Face 


The experience of the War Finance Cor- 
poration shows this. The wheat growers 
of the four Northwestern states, in an 


emergency, received a credit of $10,000,-. 


000 from the War Finance Corporation. 
But they used only $1,250,000, because 
48 soon as it was known that the Govern- 
tment was backing the industry, the banks 
suddenly discovered that they had money 
to lend after all. Again, the prune and 
raisin growers of California asked for 
assurance of credit against their crop in 
the warehouse, and got it; but again the 
banks advanced the money as soon as 
they saw the Government was backing the 
producers. The protection of the farmer 
in his cooperative marketing association 
lay in the assurances of assistance in 1921 
and 1922. For the future the cooperative 
movement has thus established its bank- 
Ing position. 

The other place where the Government 
tan help is in getting together and dis- 
The nes, snformatéon of world markets. 

nt service, to be sure, is none too 
ess. When the Department of Com- 
: Tee began to gather information for 
ce Stowers, it was clear that the old 


_nethods of learning about world markets 


oat hot accurate. But it was a life- 
ver to the rice producers, and the 
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farmers of wheat, barley, and beans, are 
entitled to similar service. 
What California Sells 

In general, they have in California three 
kinds of products to sell: First,. perish- 
ables, such as fruit, vegetables, and milk; 
second, those. non-perishables of which 
California has the monopoly, such as 
raisins, prunes, and dates; and third, the 
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E have repeatedly expressed the 

opinion that the price slump of 1920 
came heaviest upon farmers, and has 
stayed longest with them, because farmers 
as a class were least organized to resist 
“‘deflation.”’ 

If this theory is correct, we would ex- 
pect to find that those farmers who were 
best organized have come through the 
depression most successfully, and we turn 
naturally to California, where the highly 
organized cooperatives have been for years 
the models to which the rest of the country 
has looked. 

What do we find? that California has, 
in some way, come through in the best 
condition of any state or section, and in™ 
fact has not at any time felt the pinch of 
bad times. This article by Mr. Merritt 
discusses this question, and makes some 
observations as to the character of the 
California organizations and the great 
importance of government support. 
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non-perishable crops over which they 
hold monopolistic control is the Cali- 
fornia Associated Raisin Company. It 
was created in 1912, after several unsuc- 
cessful attempts in previous years. When 
it started 2 cents per pound was the ruling 
price of raisins to the producer. In 1921 
the price to the producer was over 8 
cents per pound, and the consumer was 
getting a much better, cleaner product; 
better packed, for very little more money. 
This organization has capital stock upon 
which they pay a maximum dividend of 
8 per cent, and the way the associa- 
tion came to have capital stock is this: 
The raisin growers had been standing 
continuous losses, because they had 
to sell to speculators who combined 
and forced down the price. These 
speculators were the commercial pack- 
ers, to whom the raisin growers had 
to sell, because they had no way to 
pack and market their product them- 
selves. 


The Raisin “Monopoly” 


Facing bankruptcy, the growers de- 
clared their independence by organ- 
izing the California Associated Raisin 
Company. But they could not be 
independent of the commercial packers 
unless they packed and shipped their 
own product, and this they could not 
do without capital. Raisins have to 
be seeded, cleaned, and packed after 
they come from the vineyard, and 
before they can be sold. To do this, 
plants had to be bought or. leased. 
Most of the money was raised in the 








City of Fresno. It was subscribed by 





*non-perishables which must be sold com- 
petitively upon the world market, such as 
barley, wheat, and rice. Of course, it 
takes different kinds of organizations to 
get these different products to the markets. 
Fruits and vegetables must be moved 
quickly, and they must be sold at once 
when they reach the market. For this 
work the growers have to know just which 
cities are already stocked up with certain 
kinds of fruits and vegetables, and which 
ones could use more. They must also 
know the weather conditidOns, and many 
other things, and to collect this informa- 
tion’ and to distribute the product in a 
hurry, a wide-spread organization is nec- 
essary. 

The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
is that organization, and it has its agencies 
in every city, town, and village of the 
United States. It markets over $80,000,- 
000 worth of oranges and lemons each 
normal year. The association advertises 
all over the country and in this way 
creates a national market for its ‘‘Sunkist”’ 
oranges and lemons. A large part of the 
crop is sold on the auction block. 


A Group of Smaller Groups 


The Exchange itself is made up of a lot 
of small associations which have sprung 
up locally in every orange district. The 
Exchange is non-profit and non-capital 
stock. Some of the small local exchanges 
in it have capital stock. Some of them 
bonded their property—that is, their 
acking houses and equipment for packing 
ruit. One subsidiary, the Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Company is bonded and the title 
rests in the members of the Exchange in 
proportion to the annual shipments which 
each member makes, compared to the 
total shipment: 

The best type of association handling 
- 


the growers themselves, and by bankers 

and public-spirited citizens who were 
interested in saving the industry. Since 
that time no further stock has been issued 
except to members of the association, who 
receive stock each season as partial pay- 
ment for their crop, upon the unanimous 
vote of the trustees of the organization. 


Monopoly—W hat of It? 


The Raisin Company has been attacked 
by the Federal Trade Commission and by 
the courts for being a monopoly, which it 
undoubtedly is. But how is that to be 
avoided? The monopoly is due to the 
fact that raisins are grown nowhere else * 
in the United States. The raisin packers 
were a monopoly, before 1912, for the 
same reason. That is, the restricted area 
ef production creates a natural monopoly, 
whether it is the 15,000 raisin growers or 
the half-dozen packers who control the 
market. What of it? The raisin‘ crop is 
not necessary to the maintenance of 
human life, and the existence of a monop- 
oly in this business therefore is in nowise a 
public danger. Even if raisins were a 
necessity of life, it is clear that the pro- 
ducers are simply trustees, because of 
natural conditions.. If all 15,000 of them 
were put in jail, some other 15,000 would 
have to take over the vineyards. They 
should be held accountable as trustees, 
but that is all. , 


The Hardest Job of All 


The most difficult kind of marketing is 
that of non-perishable products upon 
which there is no monopoly, since these 
roducts have to be sold upon world mar- 
set prices. Probably the most successful 
California organization in this class is the 
Rice Growers’ Association. As usual, this 
organization was the result of necessity. 
In October, 1921, most of the rice growers 
Continued on page 45 
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“A Good Living and 10%” 


A 1 reasonable calculation, something like 480,000 farmers 
have joined the great family of Our Folks since we last 
explained just what we mean by the “slogan’’ that heads this 
editorial. Plainly, it is time to explain again. 

The Farm Journal insists that farming has not in the past 
been sufficiently profitable for the welfare of the country as a 
whole; that it should be more profitable for more farmers; that 
every capable farmer should make, for himself and his family, 
as good a living as the average city man, plus 10% on the actual 
investment in farm, stock and implements. This we believe, 
and this we shall continue to demand and to work for. 

Of course there are details to be covered, and several con- 
ditions must be assumed. For the benefit of those who want the 
complete statement, we have 








Ten Million Backaches 


NE of the sad mistakes that these United States of Ameri¢g ~ 


have made, is in allowing the idea to persist that a kitchen 
sink should be just so high, regardless of the Jength of mother’s’ 
mortal frame. 

It may be too much to say that all the ills of our beloved 
country can be traced to the fact that the wash-tubs are only 
twenty-seven inches from the floor, whereas they ought to be 
thirty inches because mother stands five feet four. But we do 
know that lawyers and politicians and EvGene V. Deps ape ~ 


all the time throwing fits over questions that are absolutely A 


trivial and childish compared to this. 
If mother is so tall, tubs, sink, table, stove, and ironing- 
board ought to be so high from the floor. If she is taller, they 
must be higher. Even if, by 





printed it in a circular, which 
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some miracle, she were to be 
four feet ten one day and five” 








will gladly be mailed any- Gr 


where on request. Why not 
make 1923 the ‘“‘Good Living 


feet eight the next, every one 
of those blessed things ought 





and 10% Year’’? 


“What To Do?” |-| 41 


T is my opinion,” said 
Mr. Joun Moopy the = 
other day, “that adequate 
answers can be given to all 
our puzzling problems of 
business and finance by con- 
centrating on two fundamen- “ 
tal questions. 
To solve the one is {to go tax 
in solving the other. And 
further, one can not be solved 
without solving the other. 
“The first question is: a 
When and how is Europe 
going to be led out of the 
wilderness? 
“The second question is: 
When and how is the Ameri- 
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_to be changed every time she 
did. 

That is what we think 
about the real importance of 
backaches. 


They Won’t Like Us_ 


MONG the beliefs of this 
magazine, to which we 
earnestly try to live up, is be: 
lief in “fair play to all men” 
We are for farmers and— 
farming first, last, and all the 
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about that. But we insist 
on fair play to other classes, 
businesses, 
no matter who or what they 
are. This includes fair play 
to Wall Street, labor unions, 

















can farmer going to be given 
a square deal, and a chance 
for prosperity?” 

There are plenty of people who look on Mr. Moopy with 
suspicion, because of his rather close connection with the capi- 
talist centers of New York, and plenty more who will see in his 
reference to European conditions the cloven hoof of the inter- 
national bankers who are supposed to be censpiring to get this 
country’s European loans cancelled. 

We will not quarrel with these suspicions and alarms, but 
we will say that our own views pretty nearly coincide with Mr. 
Moopy’s on these points. We would add one more question, 
which in our opinion is closely woven in with the other two: 

“When and how is the excessive load of national, state, 
and local taxation to be lightened?” 

Mr. De Mar’s drawing on this page comes pretty near 
showing the true state of this nation today, as we see it. 


The Banker’s Goat 


PEAKING of bankers, are you down on them? If so, there 
is one grand way to get even with them: refuse to borrow 
any of their money. Nothing makes them madder. 


An Extra Sermon for 1923 


E would like all Our Folks to read the “‘Sermon by a Lay- 

man” that appears on another page of this issue. It con- 
tains no theology—you can understand every word of it—and 
it contains hardly anything that you have not heard and read 
a hundred times since you were a child. Nevertheless, we ask 
you to read it; 1923 will be a better year for you if you do. 
. 


What To Do? 


Reserve Board, the Germans, 
the railroads, the Bolsheviki, 
grain gamblers, steamship 


What To Do? 


lines, and TruMAN H. NEWBERRY. 
ments of any or all of them, and give them reasonable space 
in our columns if they want it, 

Any reader of qurs who will not give fair play and a fair 
hearing to the other side of any question, will hardly be happy 
on our subscription list, and is hereby respectfully invited to 
vacate. 


Disk Music and Wire Music 


F it is trué that there is no musical thrill quite equal to the 


thrill of making divine melody with one’s own voice or fingers, 
at least there are several that approach it. The thrill of mad 
dance music; the blood-stirring march of a military band; the 
unbelievable sweetness of a great soprano’s song; the vibrant 
thrill of a master’s violin. 

To these we can now add the wonder of bringing all these 
to our own firesides on shiny disks of gutta-percha, or whatever 
it is, and the crowning marvel of picking them out of the 
winter night with a tiny copper wire. 

Which wins, 
just as telegraph and telephone both won, when many 
expected the newer invention to destroy the older. 
mobile and horse both won, and just as tractor and horse are 
both winning. There seems to be a place prepared and secure 
for any new product of the human brain and hand that in- 
creases our usefulness and happiness. 

Which wins, talking-machine or radio? We think both? 
both have the true soul of musie in them. ae 


time; let there be no mistake — 


and _ individuals, ~ 
colored people, the Federal — 


We will listen to the argu-> 


talking-machine or radio? We think both, a 
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Next Year’s Wheat 


By B. W. Snow 


JANUARY, 1923 
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| spring wheat is in normal shape or not. 


to equal 1922. 


O much of good or bad fortune can happen to the wheat plant in the next 
\ seven months, that it is a waste of time-to try to guess whether the crop , 
will be large or small, good quality or bad. 
We do know, however, whether the plants did or did not get a good start in 
the fall, how much was planted, and whether the seed-bed to be prepared for | 


In his survey of conditions this month Mr. Snow points out the good start 
of the grain east of the Missouri, and its very poor start in the Southwest, and | 
| draws the conclusion that next year’s winter wheat crop can not be expected | 














late appearance of freezes and snow, 

and an extended period for late fall 
growth, the net condition of wheat is not 
wholly satisfactory. The length of season 
did no more than compensate for unfavor- 
able conditions experienced earlier, and 
aot full compensation at that. 

Lack of rainfall over the great central 
valleys during September and October, 
interfered with the preparation of land for 
fall or spring planting, shortened early 
fall pasture, delayed seeding of winter 
grain, and retarded germination and early 
growth. The effect upon land preparation 
is reflected by an acreage decrease for 
winter wheat of 3,000,000 acres or more, 
and a smaller-than-usual area of fall- 
plowed and summer-fallowed land in the 
spring wheat country. Besides 
not being able to get all of the 


[: spite of a long, warm fall, the very 


sprouting. There was no rain until well 
into November, and at the beginning of 
December the plant over large areas had 
not appeared above ground. Indeed, 
seeding was still going on as the month 
opened, in the hope of a possible winter 
germination and a spring kind enough to 
nurse out-of-season plants. Last winter 
and spring Kansas had some of this 
kindly weather, and wheat that had lain 
in the ground until February was ‘“‘coddled 
along”’ into a moderate yield. 


Unsprouted and Half-Sprouted 


The present situation is much less 
favorable. This year most of the wheat 
received moisture enough so that it began 
to sprout in the warm weather late in 
November. Much of this did not_ get 














The suggestion that we will plant .more 
spring wheat and thus maintain the total 


crop has small merit. The season for 
successfully seeding spring wheat~ is all 
too short at best. This year we have less 
fall plowing and summer-fallowing done 
than usual. Spring wheat results vary 
in proportion to the character of land 
preparation. Stubble sowing and spring 
lowing promise but small results, and 
fake of fall preparation forecasts spring 
wheat yields also below normal. 

With a heavy cut in winter acreage, 
with a poor condition as the plant entered 
winter quarters, with winter-killing danger 
inereased by plant weakness, and with the 
soil in rather poor condition for spring 
wheat seeding, the conclusion is 
forced upon us that at best we 











ra plowing cone, the ~ a aR fies pe aa Tt can reasonably expect only a 
at was prepared had to be ° moderate wheat crop next year. 
left — i cer se m Winter Wheat Acreage | Russia remains an outcast among 
poor shape for root growth. the nations, and her unfortunate 
aa ; 19 xeople are again in the grip of 
; East of the M issourt 23 1922 loate: the world’s bread supply 
Winter wheat seeding was pur- East of the hinges upon so narrow a margin 
5 17,257,000 16,295,000 
can late cane - gi Missouri ’ ’ ’ ’ of safety, that the prospect of a 
river because of the Hessian fly; material crop reduction in the 
but when the fly-free date was West and ° country of largest production is 
_— I bon yeh n | Southwest 23,881,000 27,998,000 most disquieting. 
ausing still later seeding an P . 
germination than had been in- Australia and Argentina 
tended, Fortunately the greater 41,138,000 44,293,000 When to that prospect is added an 
part of this district received rain 2 SS pit pts eA ee SET already known reduction of Aus- 














relief shortly after seeding was 
completed, and this fact, coupled 
with the long, warm season, resulted in 
good germination and early growth. 

The net result for the important terri- 
tory from Ohio to the Missouri river is a 
small plant of good color and just moderate 
vigor when the wheat crop went into win- 
ter quarters. With the exception of 
Illinois, where there is a substantial 
acreage increase, and Indiana, where 
there may be a small increase, the acreage 
of winter wheat east of the Missouri river 
8 smaller than last year. 


Dryness in the Wheat Country 


In the West and Southwest, where the 
greater fraction of the wheat acreage is 
ound, the situation is much less favorable. 
There were good early rains in Eastern 
Kansas and Nebraska, and the plant, 
while small and late, is sufficiently. vigor- 
Gee to promise good results. But there is 
ittle wheat in this district, and in the 
much greater wheat belt in the western 
Okl of Kansas and Nebraska, most of 
T anoma, and the producing district of 
with” the crop starts the winter not only 
with an acreage heavily cut down, but 
th a plant condition that can not 
On sat be called anything less than 
bls anaed, dry soil delayed preparation and 
that = 4 very unfavorable bed for seed 
at lay long in the ground without 


above ground, and therefore goes into 
winter quarters without root establish- 
ment. When wheat is just sprouting it is 
very. tender, and is subject to damage 
from even moderate freezing, so that the 
general prospect in Kansas, Nebraska and 
part of Oklahoma is distinctly not im- 
proved by the large percentage of late 
November sprouted plants. 

Prophecy as to the probable character 
of the winds I leave to those who divine it 
from fur, bark, goose bones or goose 
flight. It is important to say, however, 
that the universal smallness of the plant, 
its lateness and tender condition over the 
large western and southwestern area, all 
summed up in an average condition very 
much below normal, certainly means heavy 
winter-killing. Official December reports 
of condition are of small importance as an 
indication of bushels of yield seven months 
later, but they have a decided value as 
showing plant strength and _ probable 
ability to stand the winter. 

Heavy Winter-Killing Likely 
Past records show that the percentage 
of winter-killed area bears a _ rather 
definite relation to the December plant 
condition. The lower the condition 
figure, the higher the winter loss. This 
factor adds further to the uncertainty of 
our next wheat crop. 


tralia’s contribution by some fifty 
to sixty million bushels compared 
with last winter, the situation grows more 
serious still. 

Reliance upon Argentina to make good 
present and prospective world deficits is 
leaning upon a reed. Writing these words 
as harvest is beginning in the extreme 
north of that country, and with all cabled 
news optimistic over the crop, I still 
venture the suggestion, based upon per- 
sonal knowledge of Argentine conditions, 
that by the time harvest is finished in 
January, soon after this appears in print, 
the Argentine crop will have shrunk to 
relatively modest proportions. Current 
talk of an Argentine surplus for export 
of 160,000,000 bushels is fantastic self- 
deception. 


Three Posts to an Acre 
HEN I built my lane fence which is 
about the whole length of the farm, 

I wondered why I couldn’t figure out some 
way to tell where an acre was located by 
the distance across the end. Figuring the 
exact amount of land in farming, showed 
that I could set my posts so that three of 
them would just make an acre. 

This saves me lots of time in estimating 
acreages. When a field is in corn I can 
count rows and tell about where I am, 
but in grain or hay I’m lost. Work this 
out on your farm. E. R. 
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appreciate the endless patience, 

marvelous skill and the longing for 
beauty expressed in the quilts 
made by the needleworkers 
of bygone generations. Ex- 
amples of their work both in 
patched and pieced quilts and 
eoverlets are now highly 
prized and frequently copied. 

It must be remembered 
that the patched quilt was 
made of shaped patches, 
hemmed down to a_ back- 
ground (usually white) with 
minute stitches. The pieced 
quilts were made of pieces of 
material joined together to 
form a pattern or design. As 
we have already shown some 
beautiful designs for patch- 
work, the designs considered 
in this article will be for 
pieced quilts, using the dia- 
mond, the triangle and the 
square. 

As much of the beauty of 
the quilt shown in Fig. 1 is 
lost in reproduction, I fear 
Our Folks will not be able to 
appreciate the name of the 
pattern, “glittering star.” 
This quilt, made in Ohio 
more than sixty years ago, is 
exquisite both in color and 
workmanship. The stars (see 
detail, Fig. 3, on this page) 
are made of diamonds which 


[: takes very little imagination to 









Fig..2. Plain star 


measure one inch along each edge when 
finished, and each star is made up of 
diamonds cut from figured red and 
white print, plain pink and plain white. 
The pieces are joined so that the center 
of the star is made of the red and.white 
figured print, the next row of diamonds 
is white, the next row figured print, the 
next row pink, the next row white, the 
next row figured print, then a row of 
pink, a row of white and the tips of the 
points in figured print. The result of 
this blending of shades and color is al- 
most luminous, and one feels that the 
name of this pattern was well chosen. 
The quilting is diversified in pattern 
and beautifully done. 

A plain star pattern is shown in Fig. 
2. The diamonds composing the star 
are made of pink chambray and plaid 
gingham, against a white background. 
The stars could be made in light and 
dark, plain and figured materials and 
could joined with or without the 
sash which appears in the illustration. 

Diamond-shaped pieces appear again 
in the pattern called “tumbling cubes,” 
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Fig. 3. Detail glittering star 
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Fig. 5. Roman stripe 















illustrated in Fig. 4. Like those used 
in the plain star, the diamonds are eut 
to measure three and one-quarter 
inches along each edge, 
“Tumbling cubes” requires 
an equal number of plain and 
striped diamonds, which are 
skilfully joined to give the 
effect of cubes which are 
about to fall. The qu 
could be made entirely of the 
cubes, or in groups (or units) 
of cubes as in the illustration, 
when these groups are used, 
the spaces between groupsare 
triangular in shape and these 
triangles should be made of 
another and darker color, 
The pattern will do for either 
cotton or silk. 

I am sure it was a fr 
soul who first thought of 
making silk pieces into the 
Roman stripe pattern shown 
in Fig. 5. Any kind of silk is 
used, it needs only to be of 
serviceable quality. The silk 
may be cut crosswise, length- 
wise or bias, it matters not. 
The foundation is made of 
old muslin cut in strips six 
inches wide. A piece of silk 
is basted across the top of a 
muslin strip, the next piece 
of silk is sewed securely over 
the lower edge of the first 
piece, then turned over and 
basted flat to the muslin 
foundation, the next piece is 
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Fig. 4. Tumbling cubes 


put on in the same way until the strip 
or “‘stripe’’ reaches the required length. 
It does not matter how wide or how 
narrow the pieces may be, but the 
colors should harmonize, and plain 
fancy silks should be well mixed. When 
the strips are finished, they are Jo 
by sashes or strips of black silk eut 
three inches wide and_basted to & 
muslin foundation. The quilt # 
finished with a border of black measuf 
ing six and one-half inches - 
finished. It is impossible to judge 
the beauty of this quilt from an 
tration, but the design is so prac 
so easily and so quickly done that 20 
one will regret using it as a model, 

So much can be done with t# 
The material is first cut in square 
the desired size, then cut diagonal 
across, and light and dark or plain 
figured triangles are joined to - 
such patterns as the “windmill ott 
Fig. 6, the “fruit basket,” Fig. j 
“whirligig,” Fig. 8. (See page 62.), 

The windmill pattern was copiele 

Continued on page 62 
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by the smell 


For Men, Too! 


Autoists, sportsmen, and mechanics 
find Fels-Naptha great for removing 
grime, grease, and dirt from hands, 
without the use of grit. Takes spots 
out of clothing, too. 


The original and genuine naptha soap, 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy it in 
the convenient, ten-bar carton, 


© 1922, Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 
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lere’s a health-insurance 





per are printed 
simple directions 
for getting cleaner, 


whiter, more sani- 





tary clothes. And 





with the utmos 





ease and safety. 





> 
‘ ~ 
po Icy for you 
Fels-Naptha is a wonderfully efficient laundry | 
soap. It washes clothes so completely clean there 
isn’t the slightest attraction left for germs. Not 


mere cleanliness, but Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 
Those little dirt-patches where germs feed 


‘and breed may be invisible to the naked eye, but 


the real naptha in Fels-Naptha finds and flug>es 
them out. Its work done, the naptha vanishes, 
leaving the clothes clean, sweet and sanitary. 

Use Fels-Naptha for your finery, as well as for 
the heavier, dirtier pieces. Remember, it ‘‘wajiiits 
everything washable; cleans everything clean- 
able.” And the results are agreeably surprising! 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is morg than 
soap and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha 
blend of splendid soap and real naptha in a way that 
brings out the best in these two great cleaners. 
Clothes are washed hygienically clean. That’s 
why Fels-Naptha is “health insurance.” Start 
using it today. 


Fels-Naptha’s wonderful efficiency. 
TEST Send. 2¢ in stamps for sample bar. 
Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 
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side of this wrap- 
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T takes very little imagination to 

appreciate the endless patience, 

marvelous skill and the longing for 
beauty expressed in the quilts 
made by the needleworkers 
of bygone generations. Ex- 
amples of their work both in 
patched and pieced quilts and 
coverlets are now highly 
prized and frequently copied. 

It must be remembered 
that the patched quilt was 
made of shaped patches, 
hemmed down to a_back- 
ground (usually white) with 
minute stitches. The pieced 
quilts were made of pieces of 
material joined together to 
form a pattern or design. As 
we have already shown some 
beautiful designs for patch- 
work, the designs considered 
in this article will be for 
pieced quilts, using the dia- 
mond, the triangle and the 
square. 

As much of the beauty of 
the quilt shown in Fig. 1 is 
lost in reproduction, I fear 
Our Folks will not be able to 
appreciate the name of the 
pattern, “glittering star.” 
This quilt, made in Ohio 
more than sixty years ago, is 
exquisite both in color and 
workmanship. The stars (see 
detail; Fig. 3, on this page) 
are made of diamonds which 





Fig. 2. Plain star 





measure one inch along each edge when 
finished, and each star is made up of 
diamonds cut from figured red and 
white print, plain pink and plain white. 
The pieces are joined so that the center 
of the star is made of the red and.white 
figured print, the next row of diamonds 
is white, the next row figured print, the 
next row pink, the next row white, the 
next row figured print, then a row of 
pink, a row of white and the tips of the 
points in figured print. The result of 
this blending of shades and color is al- 
most luminous, and one feels that the 
name of this pattern was well chosen. 
The quilting is diversified in pattern 
and beautifully done. 

A plain star pattern is shown in Fig. 
2. The diamonds composing the star 
are made of pink chambray and plaid 
gingham, against a white background. 
The stars could be made in light and 
dark, plain and figured materials and 
could be joined with or without the 
sash which appears in the illustration. 

Disepond-chaped pieces appear again 
in the pattern called “tumbling cubes,” 
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Fig. 5. Roman stripe 










illustrated in Fig. 4. Like those uged 
in the plain star, the diamonds are cut 
to measure three and one-quarter 
inches along each edge, 
“Tumbling cubes” requires — 
an equal number of plain and 
striped diamonds, which are 
skilfully joined to give the 
effect of cubes which aye 
about to fall. ite 
could be made entirely of the 
cubes, or in groups (or units) 
of cubes as in the illustration, 
when these groups are 

the spaces between groupsare 
triangular in shape and these 
triangles should be made of 
another and darker color, 
The pattern will do for either 
cotton or silk. 

I am sure it was a f 
soul who first thought of 
making silk pieces into the 
Roman stripe pattern shown 
in Fig. 5. Any kind of silk is 
used, it needs only to be of 
serviceable quality. The silk 
may be cut crosswise, length- 
wise or bias, it matters not. 
The foundation is made of 
old muslin cut in strips six 
inches wide. A piece of silk 
is basted across the top of a 
muslin strip, the next piece 
of silk is sewed securely over 
the lower edge of the first 
piece, then turned over and 
basted flat to the muslin 
foundation, the next piece is 
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Fig. 4. Tumbling cubes 


put on in the same way until the strip 
or “‘stripe’’ reaches the required length. 
It does not matter how wide or how 
narrow the pieces may be, but the 
colors should harmonize, and plain 
fancy silks should be well mixed. When 
the strips are finished, they are Jo 
by sashes or strips of black silk cut 
three inches wide and_basted to 8 
muslin foundation. The quilt #8 
finished with a border of black measut 
ing six and one-half inches ot 
finished. It is impossible to judge 
the beauty of this quilt from an illus- 
tration, but the design is so prac 
so easily and so quickly done that n0 
one will regret using it as a model, 
So much can be done with ts 
The material is first cut in squares — 
the desired size, then cut diagonally a 
across, and light and dark or plain 
figured triangles are joined to ie 
such patterns as the “windmill er 
Fig. 6, the “fruit basket,” Fig. j 
“whirligig,”’ Fig. 8. (See page 4 
The windmill pattern was copie 
Continued on page 62 
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Fels-Naptha is a wonderfully efficient laundry 
Keg soap. It washes clothes so completely clean there 
- on a isn’t the slightest attraction left for germs. Not 
by the smell mere cleanliness, but Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 
Those little dirt-patches where germs feed 
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For the Business Farmer 
Dealers liketodo business with the farm- 
ones It means he is 
progressive; that he keeps in touch with 
the market; and that he can be reached 
quickly when stock, produce, fruit or 


grain is wan 















Telephones 

ed for lept “ 
Mutual Telephone coe hy om been esta 
lished by groups of farmers all over the country 
with Scromberg 


apparatus. 
Write for Bulletin No. 10 which tells how you 
can do it in your neighborhood. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg.Co. 
Chicago Rochester Kansas City 

























EQUIPMENT 


You'll get a real 
appreciation of 
maximum radio 
performance 
when listening-in, 
ifit’s Atwater Kent 
equipment— 


COUPLED 
CIRCUIT 
TUNER, $14. 
Simplest 
operation. 
Takes place of 
Variometer 

and 


Coupler. 
But one 
adjustment 


Every unit is the 
necessary. 


result of 25 years’ ex- 


Unaffected by 
body capacity 
at Dial Knob. 


perience in the manu- 
facture of accurate, 
precise electrical in- 
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two horses, three horses, four horses 
and five horses abreast. With horses 
hitched in these combinations “Imost any 
job on the farm can be done satisfactorily. 

If eight horses are used, simply attach a 
chain to the center of the bison evener 
and hitch another three-horse team to the 
end of the chain, ahead of the rear team. 
If six horses are used, hitch two horses 
ahead of four horses, using a chain. If seven 
horses are used, hitch three ahead of four. 

In hitching more than three or four 
horses abreast to a plow, there is always a 
lot of side draft, unless some of the horses 
walk on the plowed ground. That is, the 


Bie? are sketches of eveners for 
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true line of pull is not in a line with the line 
of draft of the plaw. The five-horse evener 
at the bottom of the page shows how to 
hitch five horses abreast on a plow, With one 
horse in the furrow and none on plowed 
ground. For harrowing, disking, or rolli 
land, side draft is out of the qesotion al 
large units can be hitched abreast. To 
make most efficient use of units of 
horses in plowing, though, tandem hitches 
are now being widely used. 

Almost any well-seasoned hard wood 
can be used for an evener. White oak, 
red elm and white ash are good. Measure 
ments should be absolutely exact, so that 
the horse, or horses, on one end of the 
evener will not have the advantage, 


Ss 


° 26 5 e 26 o Make the evener as. light as ible, but 
iC V D a V —D heavy enough to pull the load. Anybody 
| =a who is handy with tools can make a good 
$14 c 14 evener in his farm shop. There are yar- 





Fig. 1. Two-horse evener. Fourteen 


inches from hole to hole, single trees 
twenty-six inches between hooks 








Fig. 2. Three-horse evener. Length 


of A is twice length of B 


Fig. 4. Three- 


horse evener. 


ious good eyeners on the market, and 
if rushed for time you may be money 
— to buy one from your machinery 
ealer. 

















Fig. 3. Three-horse evener for wagon 
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Distances are 
from hole to 





hole 





























Fig. 5. °Four- 


struments that are a 
recognized standard 
from coast to coast. 


Insulating parts 
made of moulded 
condensite, 


Ask your dealer. If he cannot 
supply you—write us. 


















Atwater Kent Mero. CoMPANY 
Radio Department 
4936 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 








Save YOU Money 
Ground feed makes better 
stock—saves 25% of the 
grain. With aStover Feed- 
mill you can mix a proper 
balanced ration for your 
particular n 


REE Booklet! 






































Fig. 6. Five- 
horse evener. 











horse evener. 
Use 2 x 6 for 
C, 2 x 4 for B, 
2 x 2 for A and 
piece of strap 
iron for E 
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What’s under the rubber? 


— hidden weakness or rugged strength? 


Get the inside story before you buy your boots 


There’s nothing mysterious about 
the wear of a boot— 


_ You get just as much wear out of 
it as the maker builds info it. 


What’s built under the smooth 
rubber surface? Is it rugged strength 
or hidden weakness? 


In the illustrations below we’re 
making just as plain as diagrams 
can, what’s ‘‘under the rubber” in a 


“U.S.” Boot. 

We’ve picked out the four points 
where boots get the hardest wear— 
ea back of the heel, instep and 
sole. 


Notice the strong reinforcements 
built into U. S. Boots at every 
one of these points! 


We’ve been making rubber 
footwear for 75 years. We don’t 
just buy rubber—we actually pro- 
duce on our own plantations the 








THB ANKLE — 
Here the“U.S.” 
oot has an ex 
tra“ collar” that 
runs all the way 
round the leg, 
and on top of 
that is oulcan- 
td @ hea 


Side-stay, 








“Pet SFR SF 





THE INSTEP—A series 
of graduated reinforc- 
ing layers in the tnstep 
combines unusual flext- 
bility with surprising 
strength. 











Ask for US” Boots 


United States Rubber Company 


finest grade that can be grown. 
Our factories are manned by the most 
experienced boot makers in the 
country—craftsmen who know the 
importance of painstaking care. 
And we’re proud of the results—and 
of the satisfaction farmers take in 
them. 


Other Footwear in the big “U.S.” line— 
all built to give the utmost service 
You'll find every type of rubber 
footwear in the big U.S. line. There’s 


the U. S. Walrus, the famous all- 
rubber overshoe—the U. S. lace 


Bootee, a rubber workshoe for spring 


and fall—U.S. Arctics and Rub- 






Trade 








bers—all styles and sizes for the 
whole family. Look for the “U.S.”’ 
trade-mark whenever you buy— 
the honor mark of the oldest 
in. the 





rubber organization 








world. 








BACK OF THE HEEL—Eleven FF 
layers of heavy duck and 
highest graderubber make this 
one of the strongest points of 
the whole boot. 












tra heavy flange sole 
THE 
thick, single layer 
of the finest, 
toughest high- 
grade rubber. 
Its flange shape 
means extra pro- 
tection and wear. 


SOLE—A 
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Considering that only about 20 per 
cent of the corn crop is sold as corn— 
Mr. Le Clerc says only 10 per cent— 


it is not difficult to see that if we could reestablish American 
corn in the favor of the European nations it would have an 
important effect on the domestic price of this grain. 

There are of course many factors to be considered—whether 
a fair price could be obtained in competition with Argentine corn; 


AST year’s exports of corn to Europe 
amounted to over 55,000,000 bushels 
and exceeded that of any year since 

1907. During 1922, our exports to Europe 

are larger than in any year since 1900, 

when we'sold 190,000,000 bushels abroad. 

This is a most encouraging sign, and 

augurs well for the 

future trade in corn. 

The question whether 

we can build up a per- 

manent export trade in 

Europe and maintain 


Sy 
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Can We Sell Corn to Europe 2 . 


By J. A. LeClerc 





shipped. 


the United States some 40,000,000 
bushels of this cereal, or nearly three 
times as much as was imported on an 
average during the five years 1909—1913. 
The United Kingdom imported some 
15,000,000 bushels from the United States 
in 1921, as against 13,000,000 bushels as 












whether increasing production of corn 
in Ukrainia, Roumania, and othe 
countries will not take care of the 


demand; whether increased exports of cheap corn would not 
lessen exports of high-priced wheat, etc., etc. 

In this article Mr. Le Clerc points out that the first requisite 
is to ship sound dry corn so that it will arrive the way it was 


corn. Business conditions existing ip 
these different countries, in their relations 
to the United States and Argentina, were 
essentially similar. 

Then why did the Teutonic countries jp- 
crease their imports of American corn by 
some 200 per cent and decrease their im- 
ports from Argentina 
30 per cent, when at 
the same time the 
United Kingdom and 
Latin Europe showed 











it, should be answered 
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practically no inereas- 











by yes and if; we can 
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build it up again (for 
we formerly supplied 
Europe with most of 
her corn), but in order 
to maintain our posi- 
tion of supremacy will mean 
that none but sound, dry 
corn be allowed to be shipped 
overseas. Now that Europe 
has rediscovered America as 
a satisfactory source of corn, 
there are many reasons why 
she should continue import- 
ing corn from the United 
States. 

In 1921, the countries of 
Europe, outside of Russia, 
had available over 700,000,- 
000 bushels of grains and 
over 900,000,000 bushels of 
potatoes less than their normal pre-war re- 
quirements. The cereal crops of 1922 
have not improved the food and feed situa- 
tion materially. The wheat crop of France 
was over 70,000,000 bushels less than in 
1921; that of Roumania 50 per cent less 
than last year’s crop, while Germany’s 
1922 wheat yield was only 46 per cent of 
what it was in 1913. 

Right now is our greatest opportunity 
to become once more established as the 
greatest corn exporting country of the 
world. We should scrutinize every cargo 
of corn destined for export to Europe, and 
establish once more and forever the repu- 
tation of having the best corn the world 
produces. Such a procedure will redound 
to the great advantage not only of corn 
growers, but of the American people as a 
whole. 


What Killed Our Corn Trade 


In years- gone by, much of our corn 
exported to Europe arrived in a heated or 
damaged condition. Some of it was so 
sour and otherwise spoiled that the odor 
from the corn-laden ships was noted by 
the people of a whole city, far distant 
from the harbor. Every one soon learned 
that this spoiled corn came from America. 
It was very effective advertising of the 
wrong kind for American corn. This 
same thing has happened in practically 
every port of Europe. The result has been 
that for years our exports of corn to Eu- 
rope have hardly exceeded 2 per cent of 
our crop. 

Last year, however, certain countries 
of Europe seem once more to have turned 
toward America for much of their corn. 
This is true of Denmark, Holland, and 
Germany, which together imported from 


B= or conn (com CORN 


Careless shipping of corn: the heat of the boilers spoiled practically all the 
corn in hold 3, and lack of ventilation sprouted the top layer of the corn in 


hold 1, as shown in the illustration below 





But 


most 


the average of 1909—1913. 
notable of all is the very small amount 


of corn which the Latin countries of 
Europe (France, Italy, Belgium, and 
Spain) buy from the United States. Their 
pre-war purchases of corn from _ the 
United States averaged less than 2,500,- 
000 bushels, an amount less than is grown 
in the New England states. In 1921, 
these same countries did no better—in 
fact, they imported less than 2,000,000 
bushels from the United States. 

On the other hand, of the 60,000,000 to 
70,000,000 bushels of corn, all told, which 
the Latin countries of Europe buy from 
all sources, from 50 to 75 per cent of the 
purchases are made in Argentina, and less 
than 3 per cent in the United States. The 
so called Teutonic countries of Europe in- 
creased their imports of American corn 
from 19 per-cent to 45 per cent. Had the 
other countries of Europe done as well, 
there would have been an increase in our 
exports of corn to Europe by at least 
60,000,000 bushels, having a farm value of 
about $30,000,000. 


The Market Is There 


That it should be quite possible to in- 
crease our exports to Europe by 50,000,000 
to 100,000,000 bushels over the pre-war 
normal seems certain. There is no reason- 
able excuse for not selling as much corn, 
relatively speaking, to Europe in general, 
as was sold to Germany, annette and 
Holland. Before the war all these coun- 
tries used essentially the same kind of 
corn. It has been’and is being used now 
in all these countries for the same pur- 
poses. Furthermore, in 1921, American 
corn was quoted everywhere in Europe at 
the same price as compared to Argentine 


States? 
Knocking American 
Corn 


The answer is simpl 
one of prejudice, which 
in one case (the Teutonic 
countries) has been over- 
come, and in the other case 
still prevails. Many objee- 
tions have of course been 
heard against American 
corn:—it is too moist (con- 
tains 3 per cent to 4 per cent 
more moisture than Argen- 
tine corn); it is too big 
(especially for direct feeding 
to poultry); it contains too 
much of the floury endos 
perm (when cracked it pres 
too large an amount of flour, 
thus causing a loss of material); it does 
not keep so well as Argentine corn; it is 
not so good a feed (contains less fat and 
protein); it does not arrive in Europe 
sound (much of the corn is spoiled in 
some way or other on shipboard); sales 
are based on official grading being made 
in American port at time of shipping (any 
loss by spoilage during transit must 
borne by the importer). On the other 
hand, Argentine corn is guaranteed to al- 
rive in Europe in good condition, and any 
loss by spoilage is assumed by the exporter. 


Good Shipping the Answer 


Most of these objections are perfune- 
tory; some have force at the present time. © 
But, if we would ship to Europe no 
but sound dry corn, every objection wouk 
soon disappear. If American com & 
sound and contains no more than 14 per 
cent moisture it will generally arrive 2 
Europe in the same condition as oye 
regardless of the time of year. That bet 
the case, our exporters would have nothing 
to risk nor lose by likewise guaran 
their shipments of corn to arrive In 
condition. That would place us on the 
same basis as Argentina. When our com 
is dry to the same extent as Argentine 
corn, there is practically no difference @ 
the composition or feeding value of the 
two kinds of corn. To be sure, our com ® 
nae ae Annee “0 corn; but 
sands of our poultry keepers wit 
that our corn can be fed whole if 00, ie 
sieee, and s heneee hens eat it, 80, 
uropean biddies. wa 
i ies bought of us during 1897 
1901 an average of over 168,000, 
els of corn per year. The corn expt 
Continued on page 45 
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“BALL” BAND” 
























quisite 
it was 
oa Look for the Red Ball 
ations 
, Were ; ; 
oe When you see this bright Red Ball on Rubber 
1€8 In- ° ° 
rn by or Woolen Footwear you can immediately 
aie identify it as being the kind that is worn by 
maf over ten million people. 
ie “Ball-Band’”’ (Red Ball) Footwear has been 
a proving itself to an increasing number of wear- 
: ers for thirty-six years. 
rican 
; Such a test and such a response—over ten 
wi million wearers—is surely enough to give you 
pom confidence when you buy footwear bearing the 
r case Red Ball Trade Mark. 
objee- 
Pr Supply every member of your family with os 
= “Ball-Band”’ (Red Ball) Light Weight Rub- 
\rgen- bers—good-looking—long-wearing—the kind 
B. they will like to wear. We don’t make anything 
ot but footwear—and we know how. 

ives 
don MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING CO, 
' ~ 307 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


**The House That Pays Millions for Quality’’ 





More Days Wear 




































NE DAY, not many months ago, the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealers of central Minnesota 
came to St. Cloud and painted the town red. 

It was “Red Baby Day” and the eyes of the mo- 
tion picture cameras saw the city celebrating. The 
newspapers issued special editions. Senators and 
other prominent officials took part in the activities, 
and business men and farmers in thousands were 
caught up in agreat wave of community enthusiasm. 

On that day these McCormick-Deering dealers 
came into proud possession of the “Red Baby” 
Service Trucks mobilized in the above photograph. 
Before night they drove 162 bright-red Interna- 
tional Speed Trucks out into the counties around 
St. Cloud and set them to work—not for resale but 
for actual use in the betterment of farming. Since 
that day the “Red Babies” have lived on the roads, 
distributing equipment, information, repairs, and 
special aid—carrying everywhere the methods 
that increase production and wealth. 


This middle-western incident merely typities the 
“Red Baby” enthusiasm that has swept the nation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPAN 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO 


(INCORPORATED ) U S A >" 
93 Company Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


Serves the Nation 


St.Cloud speaks with a small voice compared with 
the mighty call for International Speed Trucks that 
has come from the great McCormick-Deering deal- 
er organization. During this present season a con- 
stant procession of “Red Baby” Service Trucks has 
trailed out of Boston, out of Los Angeles,out of Win- 
nipeg and Jacksonville, out of all International 
branch house cities intothe service of Agriculture. 

In a hundred days’ time the vast fleet of “Red 
Baby” trucks, owned and used exclusively by the 
McCormick-Deering dealers, has given a new 
value to the familiar term “Service.” “Red Baby” 
has become a household term, the truck a familiar 
sight and influence in thousands of rural communi- 
ties. A new demand for modern farming methods 
is in evidence, and the alert service that doubles 
the dealer’s worth now speeds to the doorsteps of 
American farms. 


Farm products, the staff of life, find their way 


into cities and over oceans in richer flow because 
the “Red Baby” is leading the way to better, more 
profitable farming. The “Red Baby” is rightly 
called “The Nation’s Service Truck.” 
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HEN in «1886 the Canadian 

Pacific Railway had finished 

its unbroken line from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, the farmers who lived a reasonable distance 
from the railroad—say one or two days’ haul—thought that 
their marketing troubles were over. But they were soon dis- 
illusioned. They learned that transportation is but one inci- 
dent to the marketing of wheat, and that they were still at the 
mercy of the well-organized grain trade. Hence the farmers’ 
next step was to organize their own grain company, which was 
later incorporated as the United Grain Growers, Ltd. This 
company took hold of the selling end of the industry, and has 
served the farmers well. 

But it was not long before the farmers’ horizon was again 
widened. They found that not even their own 
company could sell wheat advantageously 
without access to the markets of the world, 
without a,system of credits and exchanges, and 
a policy of the government that would foster 
such credits and exchanges. Evidently another 
piece of machinery was necessary, and for- 
tunately the parts were ready at hand. 

In every agricultural province in Canada 
is held a yearly farmers’ convention. In. the 
Prairie provinces, where the work is well 
established, the delegates number from 1,000 
to 1,500. They are generally sent uninstructed, 
but woe betide the luckless one who ignores the 
decisions arrived at in the meetings in lone 
schoolhouses where the issues are fought out 
and the delegate selected. 


The Farmers’ Convention 


The conventions are full of vitality and excite- 
ment. In brogues that proclaim possibly forty 
nationalities the delegates clamor to be heard 
in the conventions, and are the more insistent 
because the subjects are those vital to the bread 
and butter of every one of them. The provin- 
cial convention is the body, and the only body, 
with authority; the jury that puts the final 
thumbs-up or thumbs down upon any and 
every matter considered. 

Canadian farm leaders but carry out the 
policies here decided upon. Any influence 
which such leaders have must be exerted here, 
and must stand the criticism of the rawest 
recruit from Ukrainia or Wales, from Czecho- 
Slovakia or the United States. 

Here, on one occasion, one man—an officer— 
was tried and found guilty of standing for 
election in another party, and opposing the 
candidate put forward by the farmers, after 
failing to secure the farmers’ nomination. The 
accused plead his own cause. The president 
of the convention stood beside him using every 
endeavor to secure for him a fair trial. The 
convention, 1,200 strong, was the jury, and the 
verdict was “guilty.” His office was declared 
vacant. 

_Before this tribunal come the officers of the 
United Grain Growers, on request, and are 
thoroughly grilled as to their stewardship. To 
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Pitchtorked Into Politics 


By L. Y McKinney 





H. W. Wood, formerly of 
Missouri, now, president of 
the Canadian Council of Ag- 
riculture, and head of the 
**Closed Door” ,party among 
Canadian farmers 





In the Alberta convention last win- 
ter, a resolution asking for a certain 
plan for country school supervision 

endorsed by the women was tabled by the men. Learning this, 
the woman who had ‘‘mothered” it through the women’s con- 
vention proceeded post-haste to the other body, waited her 
turn for the floor, and then moyed that the resolution be taken 
from the table. So well did she defend it, that this time it passed 
the convention. 


The Provincial Legislatures Listen 


It is through thus expressing their wishes, and personally pressing 
them upon the various governments, that the farmers have 
exerted their influence upon kegislation. Most of the provincial 
governments—those of the Prairie provinces 
especially—keep a weather-eye well open to 
the light received from these conventions, and 
provincial legislation has for some years been 
largely in accord therewith. 

But the Dominion government was not at 
first so responsive, and it is the Dominion 
government that has to do with the world 
market for wheat and the policies necessary 
thereto. Thus there came a time when the 
farmers saw that another step must be taken 
and that step was a central organization. This 
they called the “Canadian Council of Agri- 
culture.” This body has had’a permanent 
secretary for a number of years, Mr. Norman 
Lambert, who resigned in July of this year, and 
now Mr. R. B. Ward, formerly assistant editor 
of the Grain Growers’ Guide. The membership 
of the Council consists of representatives from 
each provincial Farmers’ Organization; from 
the Grain Growers’ Guide, the official organ of 
the farmers, the Saskatchewan Elevator Co., 
and the United Grain Growers, Ltd. 

As the name indicates, this body is simply a 
“council.” It has no real authority, and the 
farmers in any province are at liberty to 
ignore its findings. In fact, provincial matters 
are not part of its agenda. But this is the 
forum in which the leaders of the movement 
discuss all matters of vital interest to the 
farmers. From the findings of this body has 
developed the Farmers’ Platform. The various 
phases of this Platform form the subjects for 
debates in countless meetings in lone school- 
houses all over the land, and the rank and file 
thus inform themselves upon the matters of 
vital interest. to themselves and their country 
generally. 


Farmers Consider Entering Politics 
Their plan of education and petitions not 
proving effective as far as the Dominion gov- 
ernment was concerned, in the year 1918 
thoughts began: to center upon the political 
arena. 

Just as farmers recognized that the problem 
of marketing wheat is greater than transpor- 
tation, greater than owning their own grain 
company, so now they saw that education and 





their credit be it said, they seem to enjoy h we petitions were not proving effectual in impress- 
having this opportunity of telling of their , , p == ing upon the Dominion government and upon 
plans, their triumphs and defeats. Farm women help actively in the Dominion statutes the policies enunciated 
Here, too, resolutions are submitted upon the decisions of the Farmer by the Farmers’ Platform., The word was 
almost, every subject under the sun, some party in Canada. This is the whispered round, “We must go into polities,” 
wise and some otherwise. But when they have Hon. Irene Parlby, a Minister and the troubled answer would come back, 
gone through the sifting given them by these in the Alberta government ‘“‘Whenever any farmers’ organization has done 
hard-headed farmers, little but pure wheat this, it has meant the death of the organiza- 

has come through. The convention requests tion.” ; 
the provincial government for this law and the A recent article by Mrs. How then to go into politics without meeting 
ominion for that; it asks the railroads for McKinney told how strongly the fate of other like organizations was the 
this change and their own executive for an- the power of Canadian question that each province slowly and care- 

other, and all in the space of five days. farmers extends into the fully tried to answer for itself. 
; es, 

Women Are Full Members i re — mo D ecuinion The Alberta Idea : 
In addition to being full members of the main government at Ottawa. In Mr. H. W. Wood, president of the United 
convention—if delegates—the women have this article she explains how Farmers of Alberta, evolved the ‘Economic 
their Own convention, which sits a part of the the farmers came to or- Group” idea. For Mr. Wood—originally from 
lume during the main convention. Thé men ganize, and the steps by Missouri—has watched farmers’ organiza- 
are very glad to turn certain questions over to which they found them- tions in the United States for almost half 
women, and it is not often that the main selves forced into politics, a century. His observations convinced him 
“onvention fails to accept their findings—al- very much against their that just as soon as such organizations became 
some of the provinces have a more wills. dangerous to their enemies, they were wrecked, 

record in this respect than others. Continued on page 58 
























“Saws 25 Cords’ 
In 6 Hours” 


That’s what Ed. Davis, an Iowa wood 
sawyer says he did with a WITTE 6 H-P. Saw- 
Rig. Another claims 40 loads of pole wood in 
3 hoursand 20 minutes witha6H-P. Hundreds 
of Lhe a pote owners have made similar 
records are coining money. 

“ (Was $305) 






























































Any hustler can make big money with 
the WITTE. When not sawing you can operate 
other machinery, It’s the one all-purpose out- 
fit for farmers, and men who make sawing a 
regular business, When not sawing you can fill 
silos, grind feed, shell corn, thresh, or do other 
work, High Tension Ignition for quick starting. 
BOSCH Magneto for any size WITTE Engine 
or Saw Outfitonorder. Lifetime Engine guar- 
antee against defect as per catalog. Sent FREE, 
Write today for description and prices. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Kansas City, Mo. _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1625 Oakland Ave. 1625 Empire Bldg. 


Caldwell Sash Balances 


If you are going to 
BUILD or REMODEL 
those old windows 
USE 
Caldwell Sash Balances. 

They counterbalance 
sashes at any given point. 
They outwear ordinary 
weights and cords. Cheap- 
est method for modernizing 
old windows, as alterations 
in sashes and frames are 
not necessary. 

For sale at all Hardware Dealers, or 


CALDWELL MFG. CO., F. 7 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 


_FARM WAGONS 


High or low 
wheels —stee] 
or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. 
Steel or 
wood wheels to fit any running 
ear. Wagon parts of all 
inds, Write today for free 
catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
12 Elm St. Quincy, Il. 









Pat. Pend. 





9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 





BY ONE MAN. It's KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money and 
backache. Send for FREE catalog No. B15 showing low 
price and latest improvements First order gets agency 


Folding Sawing Machine Co, 1005 East 75th St, Chicago, Ill. 








IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 
The Cincinnati tron Fence Co., Inc. 
3361 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, o. 
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‘7 One Man Pulls ’Em Easy 


Get New Redoced Prices on H the fastest, 
easiest-operating ‘‘One-Man’’ Power Stump 
Puller made Simple, double, triple, quadruple 

power—4 machines im one. Moves like a 
wheelbarrow. $10 down. Easy 
payments. 
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"Send for | 
j pg Cataton Bast 





CENTERVILLE, OWA 


HERCULES MFG. CO. | 
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Up and down the center of the aisle, 

Grab yo’ pardner an’ go hog wild! 

All join hands an’ circle to the left— 

Too much noise—I ain’t deaf! 

Swing yo’ pardner clear off the groun’, 

Once an’ a half an’ keep hookin’ on! 
—From ‘‘Hoe-Down’’ Calls. 


OT many moons ago, some writer 
in a “high-brow’”’ musical magazine 
sang the requiem of the “old-time 


fiddler.”’ A “jazz orchestra” or a “‘piano 
and drums’’ had taken the fiddle’s place 


at the dance; the devotee of 
“The Arkansaw Traveler’ 
and “Turkey in the Straw” 
had become a man without 
a job. 

In order to learn the state 
of things in musical circles, 
Dr. A. G. Hildreth, presi- 
dent of the Macon County 
Fair Association, Missouri, 
sent out a clarion call for 
the old-time wielders of the 
fiddle and the bow .to fore- 
gather at the fair on old 
settlers’ day, and show 
what they could do. The 
doctor offered good prizes 
for those who could saw 
out the best melody. 

The most enthusiastic 
friends of the event looked 
for some five or six old fel- 
lows to come trailing in, 
with seedy coats and a 
before-the-war look in their 
weary eyes, and that the 
contest would occur in the 
corner of some obscure 
building on the ground. To 
the amazement of every- 
body twenty-five fiddlers 
showed up, but not all 
entered the contest when 
they learned that Henry 
Taylor, of Randolph county, 
a cousin of Alf and. Bob 
Taylor, of Tennessee, was 
there. Fifteen went in and 
the interest was so strong 
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#4 Fiddlin’ in Old Missouri 
2 By Edgar White 
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Henry Taylor, fifty- 
seven years young, 
winner of Macon 
Contest 
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the management had to use one of the 
most capacious tents on the ground to hold 
the crowd. It was the biggest showing of 
fiddlers in a North Missouri contest for 
many a day. It was pretty clear the tribe 
was not even thinking of dying out. 

It was a soft, Indian summer day, with 
scarlet-tinted foliage creeping close to the 
tents and exhibition buildings, and the 
incense of wood fires from nearby farm- 
houses sifted through the air, suggesting 
long winter evenings soon to come, when 
the family would gather ’round the h 
and the gray-haired father: 


would take from its case 
the loved instrument of the 
nme and make the wel- 
<in ring. Under such con- 
ditions the old fiddler wag 
born, and the melody he 
makes is his by birthright. 

The fiddlers were in an 
arena in the center of the 
tent, the crowd packed 
closely around them. Each 
contestant was allowed ten 
minutes. According to the 
rules, “The Arkansaw 


-Traveler”’ or “The Lost 


Indian” had to be one of 
the pieces played. 

The fiddlemen included 
some strikingly picturesque 
characters. Some were dis- 
tinguished-looking, with 
long mustaches and clear 
blue eyes. Others looked 
the old-time fiddler as most 
people have pictured him. 
Some were “youths,” just a 
shade past fifty. here 
were one or two far along in 
the seventies. One was 
blind—had been for many 
years. 

While on the chair show- 
ing what. they could do, 
most of the fiddlers sat 
cross-legged, one foot beat- 
ing time. None wore & 
coat, and suspenders were 

Continued on page 60 

















Bill Harris, a seventy-year-old. 


fiddler who is blind. 


been making music for more than 


fifty years 








_Jim Miles, another good fiddler 
He has who has made music for over 
forty years. 
many functions 


He has played at 
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“(XOODYEAR” — the greatest name in the 
tubber footwear industry—and the most 

abused! Imitated by many manufacturers and 

retailers—who copy even the name! 


To protect you—to identify the original, genuine Good- 
year Rubber Co. products—the famous Gold Séal trade- 
mark was adopted in 1872. The Goodyear Gold Seal stands 
for super-quality and only the finest rubber footwear made— 
from our own factories—is good enough to bear this mark. 


For rugged, wear-resisting construction, Goodyear Gold 
Seal rubber footwear is unequalled. Its quality is famous 
—you can be sure that Goodyear Gold Seal rubber foot- 
wear will far outlast any other you can buy. 

If you don’t know the Goodyear Gold Seal 


dealer nearest you, write and ask for his name. 


The Original and Only Genuine 


GOODYEAR 
RUBBER CO. 


787-89 Broadway, New York 


SERVICE BRANCHES 


Milwaukee, Wis., 380-2 E. Water St. 
St. Paul, Minn., 371-7 Sibley St. 
Kansas City, Mo., 807 Baltimore Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo., 1103 Washington Ave. 
Portland, Ore., 61-7 Fourth St. 

San Francisco, Cal., 539 Mission St. 


Look for this Gold Seal trademark before 
you buy. It identifies the genuine Good- 
year—the finest rubber footwear made! 











in the corn belt, in the upper Mississippi valley, where 


Every sow should produce a ton of pork a year, and 
every cow thirty pounds of milk a day 


ps . 
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Newest and Best Hog Houses 


Mi than two-fifths of the hogs in the United States are 
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the climate is such that shelter is needed during the _ of this, too. 
If you live in Nebraska, the fifth state in hog raising, get a 


greater part of the year. 


The two types of shelter used are individual houses and com- 
munity houses. No matter which type, 
the requirements are the same; the house 
must be warm, dry, sunny and well ven- 


tilated, without drafts. 


There is almost no end to the advan- 
tages of movable hog houses, like the one 
shown in the upper picture. You can 
move the house from place to place (it is 
built on runners) so that it will be con- 
venient to pasture; thus you do away 
with lanes and fences. If one hog is sick, 
its house can be moved into another 
pasture, away from the other hogs, thus 
preventing spread of disease. Frequent 
moving of the houses keeps the ground 


from being contaminated 













house bulletin. Another bulletin, No. 166, ‘Community 
Houses,”” was published in 1916. Probably you can get a copy 


copy of Experiment Station Circular 13, “Hog Houses for Ne 


braska,”’ from Nebraska Experiment Sta. 








One of the individual movable hog 


houses built 


Station. Some lasted for fifteen years 
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by Iowa Experiment 


tion, Lincoln, Nebr. 

If you live in South Dakota, get a copy 
of Extension Circular 7, from the Director 
of Agricultural Extension, Brookings, 8. D, 

If you live in Minnesota, write the 
Director of Agricultural Extension, Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul, Minn., for the 
newest and best hog house plans, 4 
booklet was issued in 1914, “Farmer 
Institute Annual,” and there are probably 
some copies left. 

Four years ago, the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture got out a booklet, “Hogs 


in Kansas,” for Kansas folks. This shows 


a lot of good plans. If 





with disease germs. It 
is easy to rotate pastures 
with movable houses. 
Frequent moving pre- 
vents dust and mud- 
holes. The beginner 
can build a movable 
house or two at small 








outlay. If he is renting, kaa 





he can take the houses 
with him when he moves. 

But there are disad- 
vantages, too. It takes 
longer to feed and care 
for hogs in movable 
houses. A central house, 
because it is built to 
stand in one spot, can 





be built stronger than a movable house. 
can be supplied more easily in a community house with several 
pens. There is room for feed storage and mixing room, also a 
couch for attendant in a community house. Often the attendant 
finds it best to sleep near the pens at farrowing time, and make 




















Community hog house, with plenty of windows, buil 


maker’s farm, New Jersey 


a round of the pens every hour or two. Movable houses are quite how to build hog houses. 
likely to be poorly lighted. Ventilation is not so efficient. 


In keeping with progress in feeding and handling swine, many 
improvements have been made in hog houses in the last twenty 
years or so. Nearly every state agricultural college and experi- 
ment station in the corn belt (and some elsewhere) has contrib- 
uted a hog house plan. These are described in bulletins or 


circulars sent free by the state 
agricultural college or the experi- 
ment station to folks within the 
state. 

Without a doubt, Iowa Experi- 
ment Station has made a more 
thorough study of hog houses 
than any other institution. The 
latest Iowa bulletin on hog houses 
is Bulletin 194, “Sunshine and 
Sanitation for Hog Houses.”’ This 
gives plans for various up-to-date 
hog houses, and tells how to get 
the most sunlight in the houses. A 
previous bulletin, No. 152, was so 
popular the supply lasted but a 
short time and a second edition 
was issued. If you live in Iowa, 
by all means write the Experiment 
Station, at Ames, and get a hog 








you live in Kansas, write 
the State Board of 
Agriculture, Topeka, 
Kans., and see if you 
can get a copy. 

The Southern states 
are coming ahead rapidly 
in hog raising. The 
state agricultural colleges 
are putting out exten 
sion bulletins and cirew 
lars telling how to build 
the newest and best hog 
houses. North Carolina 
Agricultural College, 
Raleigh, put out Exten 
sion Circular 89, “Colo 
ny Hog Houses,” a year 


If heat is needed, it or so ago. This is free to North Carolina folks. M 
Agricultural College, College Park, has issued Extension Bulletin 
24, describing up-to-date hog houses, free to Maryland folks. 

‘Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, 8. C., issued 
Extension Bulletin 40, a few years ago, describing and showing 


No matter what state you live in, it is a pretty safe guess that 





a 





Inside of house above. Pens are placed on both 
sides of feed way. Concrete floors, if you please 





your state college or experiment station can send you & bulletin 
of some kind of the best hog houses for your section. 

write the Division of Publications, Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C., for a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 438, “Hog 
Houses.” This was reprinted a few years ago, because the big 


demand for it exhausted the first 
edition. 

Working dyawings of the hog 
houses, and afso bill of materia 
ean be had free from the Division 
of Rural Engineering, De 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
A recent list indicates eight 
ent sets of drawings for as may 
different types and sizes of house 
If one of these plans meets your 
requirements, send for it, to 
above address: 

No. 679: 20 x 36 feet, tale 

ns 6 3 fect, six on either * 
of agel BA es “Movable division 
partitions with hinge z 
Gable roof; concrete founday 
alternate types of pen floors. 
dows in end and side walls. HOS 


Continued on page 29 
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The present conditions in the business of the farmer 
and in the fertilizer industry call for serious thought. 
Both are going through a readjustment period, with 
its hardships and doubts. 


The farmer may well ask whether he is using the most prof- 
itable fertilizer. The fertilizer salesman vag well inquire 
whether he is selling the kind that will do the farmer the 
most good, and lead to larger sales in the future. 


During the war America could not get Potash, and the use 
of acid phosphate increased. Central Europe could not get 

* phosphates, and the use of Potash Salts increased. Today 
plenty of Potash can be had at less than pre-war prices. Now 
is the right time to restore the balance by using more Potash 
in the fertilizer formulas than the average amount used 
before, 5 to 10 per cent. 


‘Crops take from the soil very much more Potash than phos- 
phoric acid. On any soiljwhere Potash has been profitable it 
is not unreasonable now to use at least as much Potash as 
eb ger pe acid. Ask the fertilizer agent for prices on this 

ind of goods, and rebuild your soil while Potash is cheap. 


Recently it has been shown that a lack of available magnesia 
causes serious injury to important crops on some soils. 
German Kainit and Manure Salts furnish this soluble mag- 
nesia without extra cost. 


SOIL & CROP SERVICE, POTASH SYNDICATE 


H. A. HUSTON, Manager 
42 Broadway New York City 


Ask for POTASH-Buy POTASH-Use POTASH 
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“The Home 
Cow Doctor 


—this is the title of a genuine- 
ly authoritative book on cow 
diseases, and how to success- 
fully treat them at home. 


We want you to have a copy 
of this book, and will send it 
free on request. We merely 
ask you in return to give us 
the name of your local dealer. 

Drop us a postal today for your 
copy. The book has been worth 
hundreds of dollars to many cow 
owners by telling them just what 
to do at critical times. 
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Jneeds a friend 


O NEED to tell you that calving is a severe strain 
on the vital organs of even the most vigorous 
dairy cow. In the shock and strain lurk many 
hazards to health and milk-giving. 


The genital and digestive organs, carrying the burden 
of this function, need help. They need a real friend— 
before, during and after. 


Here is where Kow-Kare comes in strong. It contains 
the medicinal properties to build up the genital organs to 
vigor, and regu’ate the digestive functions as nature re- 
quires. Because of its success in bringing cows safely thru 
calf-birth in perfe@ condition its use in this emergency 
is known in most well-regulated dairies. 


The use of Kow-Kare is neither expensive nor diffi- 
cult. Just a tablespoonfui of the medicine in the feed twice 
a day for two weeks before and for two or three weeks 
after calf-birth. A few cents spent to assist nature will re- 
pay you witha healthy, productive milker and a vigor- 
ous calf. 


Kow-Kare is equally effective in treating Retained 
Afterbirth, Abortion, Barrenness, Scouring, Bunches, Milk 
Fever, Loss of Appetite, etc. Many dairymen feed Kow- 
Kare one week each month to every cow, and realize bi 
increases in milk yield thru the added vigor of the herd. 


Try Kow-Kare and you will use it always. Feed dealers, 
general stores and druggists sell it, large size $1.25, 
medium, 65 cts. Sent prepaid if dealer is not supplied. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO, Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 





























Proposition. 


} 4 ivi lendid satis- 

Thousands in Use fine, Picndid satis: | 
tigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 
made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
ming separator only $24.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. Makes thick or thincream. Different 
from picture, which illustrates our low priced, large 7 

ity machines. Bowl is a_ sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest “Nae 
improvements. Our Absolute Guarantee Protects you. Besides wonderfully low 
prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan |. fe 


Whether dairy is large or small, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated catalog, sent mid | Wi 
tree on request, is a most complete, elaborate and interesting book on cream separators. Western NT 1 
erders ftilied from Western pints. Write today for catalog and see our big money saving 


SEPARATOR ~. 


American Separator Co., Box 1065, Bainbridge, N.Y. 










It Pays To Dehorn 


Deborn your cattle in the modern humane 
way. No crushing—a single stroke does 
the work quickly when you use a 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER 

We also make Keystone Bull Staffs and 
other appliances for cattlemen and dairy- 
men—all sold on money-back guarantee. 
Write for circular. It pays to deborn. 












JAS. SCULLY, Box 100; Pomeroy, Pa. 


oe SEG Gs 
RAISE GUINEA PIG 


us. We buy ali you je 
its—l. demand—easil, 
Mires 
inG CO.. 3117 Grand Ave., Kansas City, 
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Skim-Milk Powder and Wal 


for Raising Calves 


ALVES can be raised successfully on — 
skim-milk powder and water, and 


| cheaper than where whole milk ig 





says C. H. Eckles, chief in Dairy Hyg. 
bandry at Minnesota Agricultural i 

For sixty days six calves were fed skim. 
milk powder and water. At the end of 
that period the home-made skim-milk wag 
gradually withdrawn from the ration. The 
grain ration was four parts of corn, one of 
bran and one of linseed oilmeal, Tey 
pounds of skim-milk powder and ninety 
pounds of water were used to make 100 
pounds of normal skim-milk. The pow- 
der cost only ten cents a pound. 





Grand Champions at the 
National Dairy Show 


Ayrshire: Carston Bridesmaid, shown by 
Mrs. J. Gilbert-Winant, Princeton, N, }: 
Brown Swiss: Swiss Valley Girl 7th, 
shown by Hull Brothers, Painesville, 0, 
Guernsey: Jeannette of the Prairie 2d, 
shown by W. W. Marsh, Waterloo, Iowa, 
Holstein: Aaggie Sylvia, shown by 
McGhee Brothers, Beachville, Ontario. 
Jersey: Jasmine’s Pretty Fanny, shown 
by Twin Oaks Farm, Morristown, N. J. 


Grand Champion Bulls 


Ayrshire: Imp. Howies King of Hearts, 

Adam Seitz and Son, Waukesha, Wis. 
Brown Swiss: Nellie’s Stasis, shown 

by L. 8S. Marshall & Son, Leslie, Mich. 






Guernsey: Boss of Koshkonong Place, 


Tarr Brothers, New Auburn, Wis. 
Holstein: Dutchland Aaggie Prince 24, 
John Erwin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jersey: Fern’s Wexford Noble, Twin 
Oaks Farm, Morristown, N. J. 
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Tut, Tut, Boys! 


Some boys thought it would be fun to 
tie a tin can on the tail of a valuable bull 
grazing in C. W. Messerly’s pasture, near 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. ‘We'll wateh him 
run,” they said. Run he did. Ordinarily 
peaceful, the bull, frightened and angered 
by the ean, broke down the fence to the 
road and chased every moving thing i 
sight. Autoists had a hard time d 
him. A load of city police came out 
found the bull almost worn out. He was 
driven intora barn and the can was te 
moved. A few hours later he died. 


— + > 


Raise More Horses 


“Raise more horses” is the substanee of & 
series of advertisements which the Cana 
dian Livestock Branch, at Ottawa, ® 
placing in Canadian papers. “There 18@ 
greater demand for good horses than the 
trade can supply. For work on 

within a radius of from five to seven 

with frequent stops, horses will give more 
reliable and efficient service and returm 
greater profits than any other power unit. 














Boy at window: Z 
that feller belongs to a circUl 
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ITH all his dislike for getting his 
name in the papers, John Smith said 
I might tell his experience. “It’s such a 
common name,” he said, “that nobody 
will know me from another John Smith, if 

ou don’t put the name of my post-office 
in the article.’ 

But, to get down to the facts of the 
story—John Smith put in ten long years 
milking for exercise. That’s just what he 
told me—ten long, lean years of hard work. 
He was milking cows that didn’t give 
enough butterfat to pay for their feed and 
his labor. When he finally checked up on 
his feed bills and cream checks, he dis- 
covered that all he had got out of those 
ten years of milking—hand milking, ten 
cows, year in and year out—was a lot of 
exercise. 

How did he come to check up on mat- 
ters? Simple enough—his neighbors per- 
suaded him to go into a cow-testing asso- 
ciation. 

“T didn’t want to go into it,”’ John said 
to me a few weeks ago. ‘“‘Couldn’t see any 
good in it for me; thought it was just a 
fad. But, my neighbors kept after me. 
Finally they said they needed just one 
more man to round out the number, so the 
tester would be busy every working day, 
and I went into it:”’ 

That was three years ago last October, 
and when I saw John he had the com- 
pleted records of his herd for three years. 
He was just about as proud of them as a 
boy is of his first pair of long trousers. 

“Look here,” he said, indicating with 
his forefinger. “I’ve only two cows that 
I had three years ago, and I’ve got. four- 
teen cows in the herd now. The butcher 
made a little money out of this testing 
business, but I don’t begrudge that; I’ve 
made more than he. 

“First year I was in the association, 
there were only two cows that made 
money for me. Last yearvery one paid 
her board, my labor, and a little besides.” 

If figures don’t lie, as is so often stated, 
then the things John told me are true. 
I glanced through his records. That first 
year’s record looked pretty bad. The 
column marked “Loss” was almost full— 
only two blank spaces at the end of the 
year. There was Pansy, described as a 
red and white cow, that gave 2,650 pounds 
of milk ina year. Her name did not show 
on the second year’s records. There was 

tar, a red cow with a white spot in the 
center of her face, that gave 3,000 pounds 
of milk. “She went to the butcher, too,” 
John explained, when I looked for her 
hame on the second year’s record. 

The thing that told the whole story was 
this: “Average butterfat“per cow for 
year, 137.1 pounds. Average loss per cow 
for year, $19.22.” 

ords for the second year showed an 
average of 165 pounds of butterfat per 
cow for the year and a profit of $22.10 
percow. Third year, the average butter- 
fat per cow was 210 pounds and the profit 
was $33.94 per cow. 

“Tm just beginning to get started,” 
_ ae when I Mepagies 7 se increase 

. going to bring that average 
up to 275 pounds this year, cal I’m i 
to pp oh ne it.” 
tieve he will reach that goal; you 
ould too if you could talk to him, for 
aia lusiasm for testing is contagious. I 
ght it, and I hope you will, too. K. 





Milk, ten cents a quart in Chicago. Nearly 
Operate gned up with a farmers’ co- 
operative milk marketing company in 
at mg to sell milk delivered to the stores, 
cents a quart. This is two cents 
han other distributors are charging. 
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Why is it that there are approximately as many De Lavals 
in use today as all @ other makes of separators combined? 
For just one reason, which is based on the actual experience 
of several millions of users over a period of forty years, who have found 
it the most satisfactory, in that it skims cleaner, lasts longer and is easier 
to operate and clean than any other. 


lo Of the best creameries use 
De Laval Separators ~ 


The creameryman knows the best cream 
separator. Practically all of them use De 
Lavals. Why? Because they have found by 
testing the skim-milk, and by experience, that 
the De Laval is the most profitable. They 
know that a poor separator can soon waste all 
their profit and'that a De Laval soon pays for 
itself. The De Laval you use is built on the 
same principle as the creameryman’s. 


Of the exhibitors at the National 
Dairy Show use De Laval Separators 


. At the 1922 National Dairy Exposition an 
investigation among the exhibitors of purebred 
dairy cattle disclosed the fact that 86% of them 
use De Laval Separators. These exhibitors of 
purebred dairy cattle are the cream of the 
world’s best dairymen—they know the best 
separator and: use it. Butter made from De 
Laval cream also won first place in every class, 


Of the Separators in the le 
Of -.butter state are De Lavals ~ 


More butter is made and more cream separa- 
tors are used in Minnesota than in any ‘other 
state. According to an investigation by a prom- 
inent farm paper, 64% of the cream separators - 
in Minnesota are De Lavals—almost two out of 
every three. A remarkable record—which sim- 
ply drives home the fact that the more people 
know about separators, the more they appre- 
ciate De Laval. 


Of all cream Separators are 
De Lavals~ 


—according to an investigation by a group of 
prominent farm papers of wide circulation. 
There are, still, many inefficient and worn-out 
separators in use today which are wasting 
enough butter-fat to pay for new De Lavals. 
Get the most out of your butter-fat with a new 
De Laval. See your De Laval Agent or write us. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK, 165 Broadway CHICAGO, 29 E. Madison St. SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale St. 
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f Stops Biggest Dairy Losses! 


Acme Non-Suck Pokes stop self-sucking 
among heavy milk producers. If th 

don't you get your money back. 
Acme Pokes keep breachy cattle 
from fence breaking and crawl- 
ing, a8 well as prevent your ever hav- 


tires) mak 
res, e ing to sell dairy cows at beef-cattle 
Steel Wheels vices. Aemes cost even less than 


any 
load. Make any wagon good as new. ome-made kinds. Last for years. 
prices Catalog Free Light, rustproof, humane. Send for 
EMPIRE Mtg. Co., Box352, Quincy, lil. special offer 1-F. Be sure to give names of 


BIG TYPE CHESTER WHITES | N° “ssttteutts: °° Invent trn 


implement stores, 
The prize winner kind from the best prize win- 
ner bloodlines. Early developers, ready for mar- a ae 
Every 
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ket bon ban of months ee have easton more a 
on the to success than any man living. I want to place 
one hog in each community toadvertise me herd. Write for Setqrented in Beate 4 
oe eer eae, 9S en eee be sent a copy of SPORTSMAN’S DI- 
O.1.C. and Chester White boars, Bred rilts, Pigs $8, | GEST Free. Send name and address 

‘a €e Ve each. No kin. Pedigreed, Prolific, Large kind. Booklet | to Sportsman’s Digest, 663D Butler 
free. Prices reasonable. FRED RUEBUSH, Sciota, lilinois | Bidg., Cincinnati. 
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‘Here is metal-to- 


Puts this 
Harness 
= On Your 
Down forses 


W- will send you this fine white 





oak bark tanned leather har- 

ness before you pay a cent. 
After the harness reaches you make 
your first payment. The balance may 
be paid at the rate of a few dollars a 
month. You may have Olde-Tan Har- 
ness in any style to suit the requirements of 
your locality. With breeching—with or with- 
out side backers—with or without back pads. 
It has every areas feature a will fit 
horses varying ree tly in size. ck to — 
off and put on. As light as any ot m harn 
yet protected from wear wherever there 
strain by tough long-wearing metal. We 
gancenten every Olde-Tan Harness during 
its entire life. 


Metal-to-Metal 
Construction 


Because of the metal-to-metal construction, 
Olde-Tan Harness has twice the wear of or- 
dinary harness. Its superidr quality is widely 
recognized. Built by a tanner-manufacturer 
who supervises vm Bo om E. ne the process. 
Backed by 70 years o 


How It Is a 


metal construction. 
ae bit of wear is 
against metal. 
Leather held tight 
without friction. 
Notice the special 
metial exten- 

sion in trace. 

for free book. 


This wearing and cut- 
ting of straps never 
occurs in metal -to- 
metal construction. 
All pull, strain and 
wear is on metal. 
That is one reason 
why Olde-Tan gives 
double wear. 


All Strain Is on Metal 


Everyone knows that 
only metal could do 
this job. The princi- 
ple of Olde. Tan 

metal-to-metal con- 
struction is exactly 
the same, metal 
taking the wear 
away leather 
straps. 



















Tractors for Mules, 
Dairy Barn Plans, 
and Other Items 


OU Kentucky folks—your agricultural 
college has just issued a dandy circular 
«No. 128) of dairy barn plans. Free to 
Kentucky folks; address Extension Division, 
College of Agriculture, Lexington, Ky. 
Dairymen in other states can get a copy for 
ten cents, from address above. 


A can of milk pasteurized in South Africa 
was recently sent to London and arrived in 
first-class shape. This isn’t so wonderful, 
though, when you recall that a sample of 
raw milk, was sent from DeKalb, IIl., to the 
World’s Fair in Paris in 1906, won the gold 
medal there, and was sent back to DeKalb 
as sweet as when it started. 

Yeast fed to calves and milk cows at the 
Minnesota Experiment Station had no ap- 
preciable effect on the growth of the young 
animals or on milk production by the cows. 
One of the big yeast companies paid all ex- 
penses and furnished all the yeast. Forty- 
two calves were used in four experiments, 
and tests were made with eight cows in milk. 
The trials lasted for more than a year. 


Ten colts is the record J. H. Neddermeyer, 
Michigan, claims for one of his mares. He 
still owns the mare and jour youngest colts. 


*‘Any one in California who wants to trade 
a mule for a tractor won't have to travel 
far,’ says California Department of Agri- 
eulture. ‘‘For a number of years the tractor 
was in hig demand, ranch horses and mules 
were apparently out of date, and many 
people were singing their requiem. Now the 
pendulum seems to be swinging in the other 
direction, and the reasons are many and 
logical.’”” Which means, horse feed is cheaper 
than formerly. 


In your October issue you gave the definition 
“Those without horns’’ to mul-ey cattle. Would 
suggest that the correct definition of mul-ey 
cattle is, “‘Those that can neither be driven, 
led, nor coazed. F. E. V. H. 


To make an all-wool suit three and one- 
half yards of woolen cloth are necessary. To 
make this ameunt of cloth 9.8 pounds of 
half-blood wool in its original state are 
required. The net price to the wool grower 
in the actual sales of the 1921 clip was twenty 
cents a pound. On a suit, therefore, which 
retails for, say, $40 the wool grower’s share 
is $1.96. Americar Farm Bureau Federation 
Says so. 

A New York state law permits legal use 
of only five types of glassware in making 
butterfat tests in that state. These types 
include the usual 8 per cent milk bottle, the 
nine-gram short and long cream bottles, the 
eighteen- -gram long cream bottle and the 
plain 17.6 cubie centimeter pipette. The 
intent of this law is to make tests even more 
accurate than they were under a state law 
passed in 1900. Under the new law manu- 
facturers and jobbers of Babcock test glass- 
ware must submit their goods to the State 
Experiment Station, and if the glassware 
meets requirements, it is branded S. B. 
(state branded.) 


Below is a picture of Pietro Davido, 
Endicott, N. Y. Instead of going to the 
trouble and expense of milking his cow and 
then carrying the milk around, he finds it 
more expedient to lead his cow to the cus- 
tomers. He ties his cow to a telegraph post 
in front of the customer’s house, produces a 
pot or a quart dish and fills it up, then leads 
the cow to the next house, and the next, 
until the cow won’t give any more milk. 

Incidentally, Pietro has also solved his 
labor problem; for, as you see, little Pietro 
is helping. 




























Learn why Olde-Tan lets twice as long 2s 
any other class harness and costs 

more, ee out all about this real old Sid fast 

joned leather and the metal-to-metal 

























EASY WAY,.CU! 
OKE ME 


WRIGHTS 
HAM PICKLE 


is a scientific preparg. 
tion for curing meat, 
Contains all the neces. 
sary ingredients ex 
salt Cures meat te 
with less work and ries 
deliciousflavor. Wri 
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am Pickle is 


your druggist— 
teed, 


guaran 


by AS, $s M 0] K E 
densing act- 

ual hickory 

smoke. Simply 

and easil ‘applied 

with clo 

Gives ee cious flavor 
—does away with old smoke house 
—no shrinkage—saves every poundof meat, 
A large bottle costs little at any drugstore 
and smokes a barre] of meat~guaranteed, 


Altlew $1 BOOK 
on MEAT PRODUCTION 


*‘Meat Production On the Farm” 
tells how to select, kill, cure and sell every 
vero of meat; aa to save es Parts, 


sausages, 
Price $1.00. FREE to farmers only, 
Write for it mow-—a post card will de, 
E. H. WRIGHT COMPANY, Lid. 


823 Broadway, [6] KANSAS CITY, MO, 
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Horns offquick, 


















Most humane way. 
Leavitt Dehorner has two strong, 
keen V-shaped blades that cut 
tour ways at once, Powerful cogged 
handles, work fastest on the end of 

the stroke, where speed is needed, 
Cut clean, can’t crush, 
teed, over 75,000 in use. 
hardware man, but insist upor a 


LEAVITT DEHORNER 


Leavitt Mfg. Co., Mfers. 
384 Griges St., Urbana, I, 


Fully guaran- 
Circular free. See your 














in use. 










OWEST priced practical Portable Smokehe 
Can be used rin in or out of doors. 


ann 
eee ey 


VALUABLE BOOKLET ‘Te 
with — = ecm eee 
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fine storage place 
smoked. 


how to 


ble hog pret 
selling pene, See orabe 


gives prize winning 
curing meat, 


Write for descriptive foldes a and 
prices — we can save you money. 


EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
\ 202 N. 7th St. Washington, lows 
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Stops “Hard Customers!” 
Charles Rickon says the Cow-Boy Poke absolutely 
stopped his ‘“‘hard ¢ 
from breaking fences. 
enough on fence repairs alone 

to pay for the Pokes ten times 
over. We’ll send you sa 


his letter, if you Ww 


today for special offer and sp 
cial price to first farmer in each 
community who sends names 
and implement dealers. Ask 
J-i—do it today—be first! 


C. B. Pi Mi. Su ; 





He saved 


for offer 
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Cabana Holstein Case 
Still Unsettled 


—~ +s reve TTT Tw © 







ago last August, Charles Cole confessed 

t he added cream to the milk of Holstein 
cows on test in the herd of Oliver Cabana, 
Jr., of New York. , 

Up to that time, Cabana’s cows were con- 
sidered just about right because of their 
unusual milking records. Quite a few had 
been sold at world record prices. After Cole 
confessed to crooked work, the Holstein- 
Friesian Association set about to cancel the 
records of Cabana’s cows. They found their 
hands tied, however. A court injunction 
enjoined them from giving out any publicity 

ing the records of the cows. 

When the first injunction was out of the 
way last summer, the Holstein-Friesian 
Association sent word to farm papers that 
the fraudulent records were canceled; but 
no sooner had this word been sent out, than 
another court injunction bobbed up, enjoin- 
ing them from giving publicity to records of 
cows now owned or formerly owned by 
Cabana. 

So, no telling how long the Holstein- 
Friesian Association will have to put off 
cleaning up this mess. There is this about it, 
though—neither Cabana nor any one else 
who owns cows with phony records will 
ever gain anything by putting injunctions in 
the way. A clean-up is bound to come 
sooner or later. 


Oc Folks will recall how, three years 
t 





Newest and Best Hog Houses 


Continued from page 24 


doors from each pen to feeding yard. 

No. 680: 20 x 36 feet, twelve pens, 6x 8 
feet. six on either side of four-foot feed 
alley. Movable division partitions with 
hinged fenders. Gable roof; concrete founda- 
tions; alternate types of pen floors. Windows 
in ends and skylights in roof. Sliding doors 
from each pen to feeding yards. 

No. 681: 8 x 36 feet, six pens 6 x 8 feet in 
one row; no feed alley. Movable division 
partitions with hinged fenders. Box car 
type of roof; concrete foundations. Alternate 
types of pen floors. Windows in ends and 
one side. Sliding doors from each pen to 
feeding yard. 

No. 682: 6 x 8 feet, ‘“A’’-type colony 
house; lower half of each side hinged to open 
up; batten door in upper half of one side. 

m runners or skids. 

_ No. 683: 13 x 37 feet, six pens 6 x 8 feet; 
in One row; four-foot feed alley. Movable 
division partitions with hinged fenders. Roof, 
part flat, part sloped with skylights; con- 
erete foundations; alternate types of pen 
floors. Sliding doors’ from each pen to 
feeding yard. 

No. 684: 20 x 37 feet, twelve pens 6 x 8 
feet, six on either side of four-foot feed alley. 
Movable division partitions with hinged 
fenders. Half monitor type of roof (designed 
to fit various latitudes so sun’s rays will 

@ On inside pens); concrete foundations; 
alternate types of pen floors. Windows in 
ends, monitors and one side. Sliding doors 
from each pen to feeding yard. 

No. 758: 20 x 43 feet, same as No. 680, 
with addition of feed and scales room at 
one end of building. ' 

No. 1132: _7 x 8 feet, colony house, on 
runners or skids. Gable roof, batten doors 
open on both sides of roof. 

‘A 


tir From Stock 
%\ in January 





If you keep fall pigs growing. Noth- 
ing much better for fattening than 
tankage and corn, one part to ten. 
If you feed the dairy cows clover or 
alfalfa hay and a good dairy ration, 
Teady-mixed or home-mixed. 
PyA you provide for all stock plenty 
wat i i - 
Psy er with the chill re 


If you have plent i 
am ver. Fee y of light and 
ventilation in all stock barns. 
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The New Improved 


Made In All Styles 
Dreechinales 
oide Backer 
Express.Etc 


THREE TIMES 
STRONGER ‘THAN 
BUCKLE HARNESS 
Buckles weaken and tear 
straps. As an example, a 
Walsh 1% inch breech- 
ing strap by actual test 
holds over 1100 lbs. The 
same strap with buckles 
breaks at about 350 Ibs, uy Ke) 

ull. Ordinary harness 
— 68 buckles. Walsh 
Harness has no buckles 
—easy to see why the 
Walsh is three times 
stronger, lasts so much 
longer without repairs, 


My New Harness 


Before you buy harness, post yourself on the new improved 
way of making harness which has three times the strength of 
buckle harness. Let me send you a set of Walsh No-Buckle 
Harness on Thirty Days’ Free Trial, just as thousands in every state in 
the union havedone. Let me show you how harness can be made three 


times stronger without buckles—how much better looking—and how much 
} handier in every way. Try Walsh on your team thirty days. Send no money. 


No Buckles 








Rings 


Is Ready — 
for Your Copy Today 





Walsh breeching as well 

as all other parts of the har- 
ness are easily adjusted to 
fit perfectly any size horse. 


Look at your old buckle har- 
ness and see how the straps are 
nearly worn ih two by friction 
of the rings. A set of ordinary 
harness has 270 places where 
there is ring friction on straps. 
The Walsh Harness has no 
rings, no friction, to wear straps 
in two. Send for my free book 
that shows how I havedoneaway 
with strap destroying friction. 





Not a Buckle on it 
Easy to Adjust 
Saves Repair Bills 
Old fashioned, bark- 
tanned packers north- 
ern steer hide leather 
A written guarantee 
with every set 


A Proven Success on 
Thousands of Farms for 
Over Eight Years 








Send 


If not all that I claim, send it back at my expense. No obligation on your part. 
This wide open offer shows that the Walsh must be an exceptionally good 
harness. Investigate—post yourself—write today for full particulars, 


A GREAT ADVANCE IN 
HARNESS MAKING 


Not only is the Walsh the World’s 
Strongest Harness, but it is better 
looking. It is easier to put on 
and take off. Easily adjusted to 
fit perfectly any size horse without 
the disadvantage of buckles. It 
has other features not found in 
buckle harness, such as better fit- 
tigg hames—zinc galvanized rust- 
eee hardware—adjustable strap 
older—the harder the pull, the 
tighter it Ge tepelanel 
snaps—and many other advantages 
fully explained in the free book. 


e spring 


Users Say 
that the leather in 
Walsh Harness is 
the best they ever 
saw in a harness. 
Endorsed by Agri- 
cultural Colleges, 
Government Ex- 
periment Stations, 
leading horsemen 
and thousands of 
usersin every state. 
Team with Walsh 
Harness took first 
prize at Wisconsin 
State Fair in 1921 
and 1922. . 





for the same money, 
Mr. C. G. Anderson, Aitken, Minn., 
first Walsh 5 years ago and bought 


over 40 years. The Walsh is the best yet.’ 


Write for it today. 


$5.00 After 30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Balance easy monthly 
payments, or pay cash 
after trial if you wish. 


Write Today 
Write today for my free il- 
lustrated book, my new low 
prices, easy payments andfull 
particulars of my 30 day trial 
offer, also how to make money 
by showing Walsh Harness to 
your neigh 





Costs Less—Lasts Twice as Long 


The Walsh cuts down harness costs. The price is 
no more than buckle harness, yet it not only out- 
lasts buckle harness but saves many a dollar now 
spent on repairs. You get three times the strength 


for his other teams says: “Walsh has buckle harness beat a mile.” 
Mr. E. E. Ward, Seneca Falls, Wis., says: “Have used harness for 


Hundreds of letters like these in our Free Book. 





who bought his 
3 new sets since 


| 100 Keele Avenue = G05 WUE ele) 




















lIlustrations 


Walsh Harness in Use 
at University of 
Minnesota 
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oxty -One Years 


Engaged in Making Better Horse Collar Pads 
ABOVE is reproduced a copy of lithograph used almost forty 


years ago to advertise Co 


ar Pads made by this company, 


Then, as now, our pads were BETTER pads. 
Now, as then, Collar Pads are a NECESSITY. 
Patented Hook Attachment 


Fe Wire Staple and Felt Washer securely attach Hook to Pad. 
USED ONLY ON TAPATCO. Demand this fastener. 







s.¥ 





We also manufacture a complete line of Riding Saddle 
Pads and both Padded and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 
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PAD 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & Textile Company 


Greenfield, Ohio, U. S. A. Forty 





e Years 


Making Pads 















Direct from factory saves you easily $15 to $20. 
No unnecessary middle profits, no salesmen’s 
expenses for you to pay. Besides we’ re still 
quoting old prices in spite of advancing 
leather costs. This Blue Ribbon Harness 
at $52.25 can’t be matched for quality, looks 


or wear at the price. Prove it at our risk. 


an 
a. Order A Set Today ~ Send 
the Just tell us to send you a set. We ship subject to examination 
You look it over, find everything O K.and pay the freight agent 
$52.25 plus freight Then use it 30 days. If not perfectly satis- 
factory, we will cheerfully refund your money. You are sole judge. 


—hundreds of other items. Mailed free. 


t Merchandise Co. 


This Harness for 
Save 















No Money 














A French Buhr Mill 


Of your own will enable you to prepare balanced 
rations for your stock. Besides you can grind 
corn meal, whole wheat, rye, buckwheat and 
ham flour in small enough quantities to have 
t always fresh. A 
And if like you can do custom grinding for 
your neighbors. It would be hard to find a device 
of greater utility for the farmer than 
ane of these fine French Buhr Mills. s 
We use ~ a, stones, the 
hardest and best that are known. 
Prices are less than you think. 
Free trial. Get a catalog. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 
Ave., Indianapolis 

















. Write for Big | Harness, Auto Supplies, Clothing, Shoes 
Bargain Catalog 
\. Box 1 | te Monroe, Wis. 1:1 












» “DO-IT-ALL”’ 
go¥ Tractors 
$1 Save time-labor-money 
3 sizes for farms, 
gardens, estates, etc. 


Baby “‘Do-It-All” is a wonderfully successful imple- 
ment for small farms, gardens and estates. Costs only $237.00. 
“Do-It-All” Jack 6 H. P. does all the work on small 
farms, helps out the big tractor on big farms. Costs only $395.00. 
“Do-it-All” Twin Six is 12 H. P. Does the work on the big- 
; does cultivating on farms where there is a large 

and costs only $495.00. ‘ 
ONE or more of the e three tractors is needed on every farm; 
handle, simple to operate. They plow, harrow, cultivate, 

izive belt power. Facts free. Ask for Booklet’ "22. 


“DO-IT-ALL” TRACTORS CORP., 33 Park Place, New York City. 


The 








2,000 Wool-Growers Units 
By R. A. Ward ‘ 


HE wool-growers of Oregon got tor 
gether a year or so ago, and : 


a new plan for selling their annual wook 
clip. They had for some time been dig.” 


satisfied with the way their wool “had 
been marketed. Wool varies greatly ag. 
cording to grades, which are determi 

by length of fiber and diameter, color 
condition and strength. : 


But wool-growers had never had the 


facilities available for grading their w 

In fact, to 95 per cent of the sheep-raigin 
fraternity, wool grades were an unknown 
quantity. Wool grading requires expert 
skill and knowledge, and is onl possible 
where wools can be assembled in large 
enough lots to justify the expense of em. 
ploying a grader. As farm flocks run small 
in size, and the annual average wool-tlip 
of the average wool-grower amounts to 
less than 1,000 pounds, wool grading in 
the farming districts was impractical 
even if it had been thought of. 


Small Growers at Mercy of Buyers 


For these reasons, the owner of a small 
flock sold his wool at shearing time to 
traveling buyers, country pedlers, or to 
his local merchant. These worthies either 
bought on their own accounts or o 

for other larger country buyers, who by~ 


them a half-cent or a cent a pound for 


their services. The larger buyers sold the 
wools to the mills or to the large eastern 


wool dealers, and it was then that the © 


wools were first graded and prepared for 
sale in a merchantable condition. This 
operation costs several cents a pound, and 
as farm flock wools are, as a rule, rather 
irregular and poorly prepared for market, 
each buyer paid the lowest price for the 
lowest grade of wool which he estimated 
to be in the bags. 

The result was that the grower received 
a low price for his wool. There were other 
abuses and grievances—some 
some imaginary—which led the growers 
to cast about for a more promising method 
of marketing their wool. 


Members Bound for Five Years 


A committee of growers appointed 
the Oregon State Farm Bureau in I 
studied the problem carefully, and finally 
recommended organizing a wool marke 
association, the Pacific Cooperative W 
Growers, to which growers were bound for 
delivery of their product’ by five-year 
contracts. 

A small handful of progressive growers 
incorporated the association and invi 
the other growers of the state to join. A 
membership campaign covering some 
months secured over 1,000 members 
business started. This membership, im & 
year’s time, grew to over 2,000 w 
mohair growers. 

The wools are shipped by members t0 
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+» association’s headquarters in Port- 

Ore. There they are carefully graded 
and each man receives credit for the 
number of pounds of each grade that he 
contributes. The wools are stored in a 
United States licensed wool warehouse 
(the first west of Chicago), graded by 
United States licensed graders, and 
weighed by United States licensed weigh- 
ers. The association borrows on its graded 
warehouse receipts, and advances funds 
to growers until the wools are sold. 

After country buying 1s over and the 
wools outside have passed into the hands 
of dealers, the association commences to 
sell its wools. It does not attempt to 





sell, as a general rule, while wool-growers | 
in other portions of the United States | 


are competing with each other in forcing 
America’s 250,000,000 pound annual wool- 
clip on the domestic market in a short 


three months’ period, for during such a | 


period, wools are considered in weak hands, | 


and prices are likely to be weak also. 


Bight Cents a Pound Premium 


The association sells Tt» wool to mills 
throughout the year in an orderly manner, 
just as the eastern wool merchants do. 
When necessary, it carries mills on their 
wool purchases, and performs all the 
other economic functions and services 
that dealers have performed in the past. 
At the end of the year, when all of the 
wools are sold, the association pro rates to 
its growers the proceeds of the sales of 
the various grades, less the expense of 
selling, grading and warehousing. Prices 
received by growers during 1921, when 
the association handled nearly 2,000,000 
pounds of wool, averaged from three to 
eight cents per pound more than prices 
received for similar wools by non-mem- 
bers, who sold to country buyers. 

This is the result of orderly wool 
marketing in accordance with mill de- 
mands and domestic requirements: The 
grower received the benefits of the price 
increase and the mill or consumer paid no 
more for the wool than if it had been 
marketed in the usual way. The associa- 
tion follows the wool markets very closely 
and its statistical department gathers 
every available bit of data on the condi- 
tion of the wool crop in other countries, 
stock on hand at home and abroad, rate 
of consumption by mills, sales and market 
quotations, etc. 

It appears that these sheepmen have 
by themselves solved their wool marketing 
difficulties, and their organization has a 
record of low operating expense that com- 
pares favorably with any of the firms in 
the wool business. The association has 
given the producer more of the con- 
sumer’s dollar without raising the cost to 
the consumer, and this increases the pur- 
chasing power of the American farmer. 
Every thinking business man knows that 
our farming population is by far our 

Tgest consumer of all manufactured 
goods. When the farmers’ purchasing 
power is impaired, as it was in 1920 and 
1921, bad times are sure to follow, and 
when our farm population is prosperous, 
other lines of business are prosperous also. 

[This is not an unusual story by any 
ful fe There have been many success- 

armers cooperative associations. One 
association in a Western state says in 
sixteen years it has been in operation 


it has dane over $374,000,000 of business 


lost only about $12,000. Not a 
record.— Editor] 


—_—____ 


If you want a job on a farm, your chances 
getting it are slightly better than 50 
hn if you are married, and slightly 
than 50 per cent if single. But if you’re 
gm and have children, your chances 
of around 50 per cent. The Department 
Agriculture found this out by studying 
io eastern farm papers from 1920 to 
a a farmers who hire help have 


et, and consequently can not 
Married men. d 
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Dollars 


Forty Million 


Saving a Year for Farmers 


A clean saving of forty million dollars would be kept in 
farmers’ pockets if the implements purchased in an average 


year were bought under “The Moline Plan.” 


Heretofore this colossal sum has been thrown away in ex- 
cessive expense for salesmen, canvassers, so-called “free” 


service, warehousing, credit collections and frei 
farmer has paid the bill in high implement prices. 


ght. The 


Why pay for something that does you no good? You can get better 
implements, cut out waste, and get your share of the saving if you buy on 


“The Moline Plan’ 


This plan gets Moline Implements from factory to farm in the shortest, 
cheapest way —through a distributor in a near-by town who carries a com- 
plete stock of implements and repairs, and maintains efficient, up-to-date 


service. 


Each Moline Distributor agrees with us to give you savings— 


1. Whenever you arrange to pay cash. 


(Cash for goods saves the Distributor capita k of loss and 


collections. If you haven’t the money, ask him to help you get it.) 


expensive 


2. Whenever you agree to pay for service 
as used. 


(‘‘Free”’ service is never free—heretofore you have paid for it in 


the price.) 


3. Whenever goods are received in carloads 


and delivered on arrival. 


oe placed in time to be shipped in carloads from factory and then 
elivered on arrival save freight, rent, interest, taxes, insurance, depreci- 


ation and extra handling.) 


You can make all of these savings or a part of them, according to the 
extent of your co-operation. Regardless of how you buy, you get better 


implements and better service. 


Better Farm Machinery 


The high quality of Moline Implements is being maintained and con- 
stantly improved. New implements have been developed which differ in 


construction from any you have ever seen—each a distinct 


advance in 


the making of better, more efficient farm machinery. Among our hew 


implements are: 


Moline No. 26 Power Lift Gang 
Plow for Fordson Tractors 


Moline No. 22 Corn Planter 
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Approved by Mr. Ford for use with Greater accuracy in 

Fordson Tractors. Light draft, good 
tration, uniform depth, long 

Fife. Lifts 6’ above ground; 

easily. Friction safety release. 





drilling. Edge or flat drop; wi 
scatter; plants at even depth; vari- 
able drop; plates to handle anythinz 
from onion seeds to lima beans. 


checking and 


not 


Ask your Moline Distributor for the SAVINGS OFFER 
MOLINE PLOW COMPANY INC., MOLINE, ILL. 


Reorganized, Refinanced, Powerfully Capitalized 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


FJjl 


OPlease send me the name of my nearest Moline Distributor. 


ecking below in the 
m4 ee aeaibe and on which I would like to have your savings offer. 


Bean ‘ Beet Tools OLoader 
Beane a ~ — ha 
* sod HDosble Row puller” —CiManure Spreaders 
a: oo 
Planters ODouble Disc OTedder (Moline Universal 
OCornorCotton (Fertilizer ORake Tractor 


Write your name and address plainly on margin below. 


rtial list of Moline Implements the tools which I may need in 


Tractor Implements 


OPlows 
OHarrows 
OCultivators 
ODrill and 
Seeder 


Ci Mowers 
OSpreader 
OBinders 






































































24 80714 Dackages 
Sid last wa 


American motorists bought 24,380,714 packages of 
Whiz Quality Products during 1922, which proves 
nw that M/Arz Quality Products do make 
gooa— 

74,892 dealers bought Azz Quality Products in 1922 
NEXT TIME— 


if it's a faded or torn top-—-a leaky radiator—a shabby body— 
squeaky pom cae ntbarmeod = AE metal — chipped and rusty spots— 
inding gears or a punctured tire— 

uy Whiz —A quality product for every motorist’s every need. 


















It tells the simplest way to find motor car 
troubles and how to fix them. You'll find 
it the handiest. most valuable little book 
ou ever received— write for it today—it's 

ee—just say ona [ome card— 
“Send your book—No. 64.” 











The R. M. Hollingshead Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
BRANCHES IN 18 PRINCIPAL CITIES 















98 Quality Products that Serve and Save 



































Save 30% to 50% on guaranteed harness and shoes direct from old reliable factory. 
Heavy 6 or6 ring, copper-riveted halter only $1.10. Others ask $1.25 to$1.75. Has14- 
inch crown, throat, noseband, bolt pieces and cheeks. 1-in. chin straps—fits any horse. 

just your name and address—and this splendid halter 
Send No Money—i: pangein catalog free, by oliees mail. Pay postman 
only $1.10and postage on delivery. Money back at once if not satisfied. Write NOW—a card 
do—and save one-fourth to one-half on your harn 


FARMERS LEATHER CO., Dept. 14, Jefferson City, Mo. 

















the pumps that have earn- 

ed their Fight to their present 
leadership because of their proven depend- 
y. There’sa 













CENTS A ROD and 
up for a 26 inch — 
Fence; 26c. a 





































































‘ RARCA don 30 days FREE TRIAL 
a rEmusoxine reace Goes 

; _ JINTERLOCK NCE CO 
EE ber nl you have Manse» oecial Bex 127 MORTON, 1..8.See 
COE _ 60 DAYS FREE TRIAL OFFER FARM WAGONS 
e = High or low wheels— 
2? , forour —_ at pay dpe showing steal or wood—wide 
We'll save mem gueren- or narrow tires. 
sob [SOS tees tence ovary hchest cul. Mine? Wee to a 
THE FENCE CO. any running gear. 
at Boz G61 Leesburg, Ohio y Catalog Miustrated in Sloss free. 
Wheel Co., 12 Eim $t., Quincy, tl. 





County Agent 
“Throws the Bull” 
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WAY up North, in the cut-over 
close t» Lake Superior, lives and 

labors a county agent who has an unugygl 
and result-producing mission. He ‘ 
purebred dairy cattle and fights soph 
stock day and night with unflags 
energy. Not so unusual, you say? 
haps not; but his methods are surely dif- 
ferent, to say the least, and likely to be 
considered a trifle unethical. He belj 
though, that the end to be reached justi. 
fies any means. 

His name must be withheld for obvious 
reasons, but a description of the man will 
serve our purpose without serving to 











a settler clear land 


identify him. Besides, a description is 
essential to a full understanding of the 
story. From his thick thatch of yellow 
hair down through his six-feet-one-ineh df 
massive, muscle-padded frame to the 
hobnail-studded soles of his big battered 
boots, he is every inch a man—a 
he-man. No doubt you have guessed his 
nationality, and guessed it correctly, for 
he has light blue eyes, snow-white eye 
brows, fair skin and just the remotes 
trace of accent. He is a Scandinavian, # 
Norwegian, a veritable viking bi 
down to date and clad in the rough 
serviceable field clothing of today. _ 
Now let us imagine that we are with 
him as he makes his rounds in his 0 
battered, road-weary Ford. We bounce 
along as only a Ford can bounce, ove 
roads where only a Ford—or perhaps 4 
man on horseback—can travel. [ts 
growing dusk. We hear a cow-bell. We 
surprise a small bunch of non 
cattle, five to be exact, at a turn of 
alleged road. Among them is an 
sized scrub bull, about a year old. Ti 
old Ford stops abruptly, out hops of 
viking, rope in hand. (He carries 5 
rope beside him in the seat where #® 
always handy, by the way.) ore We 
cattle seem to decide whether to charged 
bolt, the young bull is neatly and 
the rope snubbed around a tree. 4% 
the fight begins, and it is well worth payiaé 
admission to see. i 
Here’s where the powerful br 
shoulders and back come into play. rs 
by little the bull is drawn up close Be | 
tree trunk, and in a jiffy he is thrown? 
tied front and rear. From out of @ a 





















concealed pocket of the Mackinaw 8°" 
comes a castrating knife. “4 
several times in the practi 
operator. A moment’s lull, 
work is closely examined. no 
another pocket comes a small be 

thick black liquid. It is lib 
to the wound, to induce rapid healing: 
keep away the flies, we are ‘ 
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Beek 


from’ its odor we take it to be a mixture 


“ich in pine tar. The ropes are cast off, 


the beast lurches to his feet, and with 

head and tail in air races off to join his 
anions. 

eB riefly stated, our county agent cer- 

tainly “threw the bull,” but when he took 

off the ropes he released a steer. Here’s 


‘what he has to say in defense of his 


method of carrying the gospel of the pure- 
bred sire to his parishioners: 
“Here in my county most of the dairy 
cattle, and a lot that are certainly not 
dairy cattle, run at large in the woods and 
slashings. Some purebreds, both cows 
and bulls, have recently been brought in 
by farmers who understand the advantage 
of good blood measured in increased pro- 
duction. But the scrubs are still in the 
majority; for the most part they are 
owned by men who absolutely refuse to 
listen to reason. Furthermore, with their 


- gerub bulls running loose, a good deal of 


our work is canceled by the serub blood 
that is certain to make itself apparent in 
the good herds. It isn’t right! Argu- 
ments don’t prevent it, though. That’s 
why I carry the rope and ecastrating out- 
fit.. Do I get into trouble? Do I some- 
times have to fight with angry owners? 
Well, look me over. Usually the work is 
done and I am gone before any one can 
interfere. But if they do—I’m no darned 
midget, and I’d be a poor piker if I wasn’t 
willin’ to put up my ‘dooks’ and fight for 
the purebreds.”’ 

Do you think he is right? Isn’t there 
an old saying that tells us something about 
the end justifying the means? Isn’t the 
end of the serub bull justified by any 
means ? Joe Alexander. 





There is just one reason why we 
print the above article, and that is 
because of the commendable attitude 
it pictures toward scrub bulls. We do 
not believe any man has a right, 
moral or legal, to destroy another 
man’s property, no matter what the 
desired end may be. Editor. 











Rural Carriers To Count 
Pigs’ Snouts 
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Under the new livestock reporting service | 
of thé Department of Agriculture, rural | 


mail carriers will take a pig census every 
spring and fall, just as they did last spring. 

This is only one part of the new service, 
though. The Department will gather 
figures on production of all livestock and 
market movements, then send out reports, 
80 that livestock growers can forecast 
market conditions and ship accordingly. 
The following reports will be issued: 


Monthly reports on changes in numbers | 


of livestock on farms. 
Monthly reports on receipts and ship- 
ments of livestock from the corn belt. and 


Western states. Other monthly reports: 


will show pasture and feed conditions in 


the range states, and livestock prices on | 


the Tange, distant from market. 

Estimates will be made of number of 
eattle on feed; number of sheep and lambs 
on feed; spring movement of 
Ry, 


lambs, etc. 


sheep and 


hese reports will be sent out to farmers | 


i newspapers. If you want to get 
; em, write the Department of Agricul- 
ure, Washington, D. C. Arrangements 
may be made later for broadcasting them 


with the weather, crop and market reports. | 





- “OF all the fakes! The master tells 
= ( Gd that he’s a water spaniel, 

won’t let me have a mouthful 
, of that milk” 
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for warmth —for long 











wear 


for comfort 
and because it is easily and quickly cleaned 


The Hood Kattle King is in a class all its cwn. Yet it may be 
described as the combination of the good points of all overshoes, 
without the disadvantages of any. 


, For warmth, there is the impervious rubber outside, lined with 
layers of rubberized cloth and rubber coated cloth, running clear to 
sole, and inside all, heavy brown fleece. For long wear, re-enforce- 


ments and extra tire-tread rubber scientifically placed to avoid 


excess weight. 


The Hood Kattle King is easily and quickly cleaned under 
faucet, pump, or in a tub, It need never be scraped or injured by 
° 


scratches. 
of doots overnight. 


odors cling to its surface; it need never be left out 


Ask your dealer or write for the Hood Footwear for Winter 


Buying Guide. 


r Send for 
the Buying 
Guides 





iS 


Every buyer of 
footwear sho 


footwear, correct 
in style and of 
assured 7 
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Hood White oe aia of 
sturdy ,dependable construction have 
soles of tough, gray tire-tread stock 
which are a teal economy. Made for 
every member of the family. In two 


styles: Over and Waverley. 


havetheseguides. 

Each guide illus- 

trates and des- . 
cribes a season- l é 
able selection of 


Rubbers 


Stood Rubber Products Company Fe 


Watertown, Massachusetts. 
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HERE is no one thing more impor- 
Ti in profitable poultry raising than 

exceptionally strong constitutional 
vigor in the stock. Constitutional vigor 
is nothing more than maximum efficiency 
of the digestive, circulatory, respiratory 
and nervous systems. The most learned 
and experienced poultryman could never 
show a profit if called in to manage a 
farm whose birds had low constitutional 
vigor, for there is no possibility of correct- 
ing this evil, except by changing stock. A 
constant yearly selection of birds of strong 
vitality, and a constant rejection of weak 
birds, will lead to stronger constitutional 
vigor and larger profits. But it is not wise 
to try to build up a strong flock out of a 
weak one without bringing in new blood. 


Look for Vigor When Culling 


In the fall, when the culler is separating 
the producer from the loafer, is the logical 
time to select the breeding-pen for the 
following spring. On the average farm 
where there are no trapnests, there is no 
better time to locate the high producers; 
and birds combining both constitutional 
vigor and high production are the only 
ones that should be allowed to produce 
chicks. If you choose these at culling 
time, you do not have to rehandle them. 

A hen is a very complex and delicate 
machine. She turns raw feed into the 
finished product—the egg. Consequently, 
the more feed a hen eats, digests and 
assimilates, the more eggs she can lay 
and the greater will be the profit in keeping 
her. The larger her digestive capacity, 
the greater her production. Hence the 
birds with large body capacity, well sup- 
ported underneath by a long keel bone to 
prevent “breaking down,” are the ones 
that are able to use the most feed. These 


THE FARM seats 


The winter hes is the iar of oun feed pas 
care, and wnctiec to no particular breed. Judge Biggle @ 


a is the eentine Pen 


By H. H. Steup, Kansas 


birds are the ones that have that excess of 
vigor first necessary for reproduction or 
egg laying. So a long, deep, full body, 
well supported underneath, and showing 
unmistakable signs of large capacity, is 
the first indication of strong vigor. 

The next requisite is a vigorous heart 
and a healthy blood stream. This is the 
railroad system of the hen’s body. If this 
system is weak the same condition would 
exist as when a railroad strike is on. 
A large amount of nourishment would 
exist, but there would be no means of 
carrying it and this would cause a shut- 
down of the ary, the 
oviduct, the gizzard, the digestive glands; 
there would soon be a general tie-up. 

A healthy blood stream is full of red 
corpuscles and hence the blood has a 
deep red color. A strong heart forces this 
blood in a constant stream to every ex- 
tremity. The external sign of good cir- 
culation is a fiery red comb. A broad, 
deep head, set with keen, alert and 
prominent eyes, a soft, healthy, full, dark 
red comb—these are the second set of 
indications of strong constitutional vigor. 





Deep Chest Indication of Vigor 


Oxygen is needed for growth, for egg pro- 
duction, and for all vital functions of all 
organs. This gas is taken from the air 
into the lungs. Therefore, a deep, rounded 
chest is the third, indicator of strong con- 
stitutional vigor. Care must be exercised 
and allowance made for breed character- 
istics, as some types are more meaty on 
the breast than others. The bird that 
falls away in front, giving the head and 
neck a very upstanding and high appear- 


_ male birds. 






ance, has no lung capacity. Choose only 
those with full, well-rounded breasts, 
The working hen is the one that has the 
proper nervous temperament. She is the 
first one off the roost in the morning and — 
the last to perch at night. Her toe-nailg . 
are short and worn from foraging after 
food. The hen that sits on the perch in 
the daytime and has long toe-nails, is the 
one with weak vigor. Choose only the 
active, working hen with short toe-nails, 
These same pointers apply in selecting 
It seldom pays, however, for 
a person to choose breeding males from his 
own stock. This practise usually results 
in inbreeding and, since most farms have 
no trapnests or pedigree system, it also 
affords the chance for reproducing poor 
layers. If you use males that can not 
transmit high egg production, you tear 
down the benefits of culling, for the 
roosters are half the breeding-pen. There- 
fore, if you choose males from your own 
unpedigreed flock you are working in the - 
dark. Vigor is not an indicator of the 
ability to pass on high production. Itis 
necessary for vigor to be present before 
high production can be transmitted, but 
all vigorous birds can not reproduce high- 
producing daughters. It is therefore wise 
to head the breeding-pen with males pur 
chased from outside sources that can 
guarantee high-producing daughters. 


Cull, Year In, Year Out 


This selection must continue every -yeat. 
Most failures on commercial poultry 
farms can be traced to run-down vitality, - 
which is passed on to the offspring. The 
constant culler, the man who is contit- 
ually removing those birds weakened by 
disease, accidents or heavy production, i§ 
the one who gets best results. 


How I Raise Geese 


a. I first started with geese I 
knew absolutely nothing about them. 
The original outlay was ninety cents for 
six eggs, and from these I raised two fine 
White Chinese geese. In the fall I pur- 
chased a pair for $3. A large portable 
shed in which we housed our ducks was 
large enough to accommodate the geese. 
I have since learned that a dry, moder- 
ately warm shelter during the bitterest of 
winter weather is all that is needed. It is 
necessary to shut the geese 
in on the coldest nights, for 
they are mever satisfied to 
remain in of their own ac- 
cérd. They can be out dur- 
ing the day, but should always 
have access to shelter of some 
kind. A pond or stream is 
not at all necessary, though 
they will do much better if 
they can have some place to 
swim, In ease they do not, 


By Esther Marie Betts 


give them plenty of clean water, deep 
enough so they ean wash out their eyes. 

Birds that live almost entirely without 
grain during the summer, will not do well 
if fed wholly on grain during the cold 
months. In the morning I give a mash 
composed of one part middlings and three 
parts clover chaff, (leaves and blossoms) 





A fine flock of Chinese geese 


moistened with hot water or butter 
milk, and corn or oats at night. If the 
clover chaff is not available, equal parts 
of bran and middlings make a good feed. 
Besides the mash and grain, geese 
have green food or apples. They wil 
probably clean tiff*stuff up better if it is. 
mixed with the mash. 

I have been much surprised at the: 
amount of clover they. will eat. I 
this is worth considering when feed is 
I also use equal Be it in 
mixing a mash for the 
and have never wint 
flock in such good pier 
It is a food much too 
able to be wasted, as it seems, 
to be on many farms. ¥ 
lawn clippings, alfalfa, po 
parings or other ve 
trimmings mixed wi 
mash will give variety: 


Continued on page # 
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| Swans Are Ornamental 


and Useful 
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HE swan is a long-lived bird. Wil- 
Tow hby in one of his writings said the 
limit of a swan’s life is 300 years, but I 
doubt this. But swans 100 years of age 
have been known, and this is sufficient to 
elass it as the Methuselah of the domesti- 
cated fowls. 

The male bird is known as the “cob,” 
and the female as the “pen.” The weight 
of the swan is twenty pounds. Swans live 
largely on vegetable food, but occasion- 
ally they have a keen appetite for fish and 
the spawn of fishes. : 

The male birds do not associate with 
each other; there are no stag parties. The 
females, however, are inclined to flock 
together. Swans pair, and they continue 
together for life, the males caring but 
little for the society of females other than 
their own mates. 

The male is a great fighter while the 
female is engaged in incubating, and will 
fiercely attack any animal or person who 
might approach the nest. 


Swans Lay Large Eggs 


Swans construct a large nest from any 
material at hand. This nest, during the 
course of incubation, they gradually en- 
large, until it becomes nearly double the 
size that it was originally. 

The eggs are large, and a dirty white or 
a green color. The shell is thick and 

eavy. From three to six weeks are re- 

quired to hatch the eggs which, as a rule, 
are very fertile. The young swans are 
called “cygnets.”’ 

Of the different varieties, the mute swan 
is the largest, most beautiful and majestic 
of all the varieties. Some of them meas- 
ure five feet in length. 

The Polish swan closely resembles the 
mute, and is of practically the same size. 
The Bewick’s swan is considerably smaller 
than the above. All these varieties have 
white plumage. Other varieties are the 
black, the whistling, the black-necked and 
the trumpeters. 

Swans are hardy and are able to stand 
the severest winter weather. 


Commercial Value of the Swan 


The swan has been a feature at feasts held 
in foreign countries since the Middle 
Ages, but its use in that particular is not 
80 general as it used to be. The old swan 
was rarely used, as its flesh was dark and 
ill-lavored, but the cygnets were greatly 
relished, especially when well fattened. 

In ancient times the down was used as 
a decorative trimming on ladies’ dresses, 
and throw ties, tippets, chest protectors 
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boas were made from the skin and 


down. Swan’s-down also 


essays. with swan-quill pens. M. K. B 





The Poultry Editor Says: 
A lazy hen is not a wellone. 


A hungry hen is usually a good layer. 


Environment is a at factor in e 
production. ne 


Extreme cold and extreme heat alike 
affect the flow of eggs. 


The hen that la: i i 
h ys 150 eggs in a year is 
doing very good work. 


It is not so much what is fed as how it i 
: ow it is 
given that brings results. 


Moving layers fro 
m coop to coop fre- 
quently » te egg production. 


apNearly > the ones re laa between 
4 nine o'clock in the morning 
and three o clock in the afternoon. 


r@ade good pil- | 
ws. Many of the “old-timers” wrotetheir | 













It costs no more 
to buy a Kelly 
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R over a quarter of a century Kelly-Springfield tires 
have been famous for their high quality. 


Until quite recently they sold at considerably higher 
prices than tires of other makes. 


Now, with the completion of a huge new plant, Kelly 
prices have come down. More efficient manufacturing 
processes have enabled us to build even better tires. 
Greatly increased production has made it possible for us 
to sell them at lower prices. 


Your Ford, your Dodge or your Buick deserves the 
best tires you can put on it, and now you can buy them 
for no more than you would have to pay for tires of ordi- 
nary standard make. 


Particularly if you drive a closed car, with its heavier 
body, you need tires that will stand up. Kelly Kant-Slip 
Cords not only will stand up but will give you protection 
from skidding to a degree that no other tire we know of 
will. ; 


Try one Kelly. You'll never regret it. 
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“RAY 


INCUBATOR 
in! 


NEW LOW 
PRICES 


The new corrugated red- 
wood and pressboard com- 
bination walls is the great- 
est improvement ever made 
in any incubator and 
brooder. This improve- 
ment insures steady, .even 
heat and moisture, with 
less work and expense. 
Throw away the old-fash- 
joned common incubator 
and brooder and save time, 
money and chicks using the 

1923 X-RAY 
Surest and Easiest to Operate 


X- ay Perfected Incubator will hatch your 


new improvements make X-Ray Per-. 


fected Incubator hatching perfection. Why use 
old out-of-date machines when you can buy and 
operate the new, improved X-Ray Perfected In- 
eubator and Brooder so cheap? Read all about the 
many X-Ray Perfected Incubator and Brooder 
improvements in our hew 1923 X-Ray book. 
Sent Free. 

You will understand the difference then. 

Write quick—these new books and machines 
are going fast. 

We prepay transportation charges. 

X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
108 Des Moines St. Des Moines, Iowa 


Dont Pay More 
Dont Take Less 


‘ore you get any hatcher at any 
— find out all about the wonderful #.saeeay 
Radio Round. Gives bigger, better <7] \#y 
hatches at least expense. Over 15,000 @& - 
now in use. 


New Kind 
of Hatcher 


Built round likehen’s nest. Nocold corners, Pow- 
Built center heating plant with thermostatic con- 
trol. Automatic, overhead moisture supply. Opens 
at top. Easy to turn eggs. One filling, less than 5 
quarts to hatch. Saves you time, trouble ~ 
money. Hatches every egg that can be hatched. 


FREE 220200 ocen tries 


— 16 famous patented features found 
in Radio Round | jceabatore. and about the new 

nh ECT FROM FACT Prices, cut way down. 

Freight or express toy ‘Bend postal TODAY 

GeSe eas ypater Se. 11 Woods St., Wayne, Neb. 
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heavy layers. Exhibition 1 and Select grades. 
Ne PAID. _Live arrival 
atcheries eat 3 AND WEST from 
which toship. A et feed FREE. Mem- 
ber International Baby Chick Association. 
free. Nabob Hatcheries, ier, Ohi 


EE’S nd 
Pont w DUCKLINGS eee: 
White Wyandottes. 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 
in Pullets, Breeders, La td Geese, Ducks. 
low prices, catalog. Pioneer F: ‘arms, Telford, Pa. 
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How I Raise Geese 
Continued from page 34 


After the laying season is over the geese 
are turned out to pasture in the orchard. 
A marsh or weed patch makes a splendid 
run and, if the pasture is good, they can 
care for themselves until cold weather 
comes. They will eat all the grain you 
will feed them and beg for more, but they 
do not need it after they have stopped 
producing eggs. If given grain, they 
should be fed only occasionally, for they 
will refuse to eat grass if they know they 
can secure feed. 

My yearling geese averaged about fifty 
eggs each the first laying year. These 
were sold at twenty-five cents each, 
making a total of about $12.50 for each 
goose. It is difficult to estimate the cost 
of feed exactly, as the geese are fed with 
the other poultry. As nearly as I can 
estimate, each goose will require from 
forty to fifty cents’ worth of grain a month 
during the winter. In this climate they 


| require full feed for about seven months 
| or seven and a half, making the cost for 


feed between $3 and $3.50, depending on 
the amount of roughage one has to feed. 
In Southern states where the pasture is 
good for a larger part of the year, the cost 
for grain would necessarily be less. We 
figure that if all the eggs are sold for 
hatching, each goose will make a profit 
of at least $9 a year. If the eggs are set 
and the birds sold for breeding purposes, 
the profit will be greater, bat that requires 
a greater outlay of time. I receive $5 
each for birds for breeding purposes. 

All these prices which I have given are 
fancy prices for prize-winning stock. If 
birds are sold for market, they will not 
bring so much, though there is a good 
profit on market stock. For this purpose 
a good cross is produced by mating a 
White Chinese gander with a goose from 
the larger breeds. This cross produces a 
large bird which matures early. We have 
found, however, that the greatest profit 
comes from fancy stock well advertised. 

Keep the birds pure, culling out all 
young birds which are not true to type. 

t pays to buy stock from prize-winning 

birds from time to time. As soon as 
»0ssible, it is well to have neat letter- 
Lome and envelopes printed, giving your 
name and what you have' to sell, together 
with a cut of some of your stock. All 
these things help to get and hold trade. 

I have made no mention of the feathers, 
which are an important item. Birds can 
be picked after the laying season is over 
and nearly every month until fall. Each 
live goose will yield about a half-pound of 
feathers, and with a large flock this makes 
a considerable amount during the year. 

I prefer to set the eggs under hens, 
usually about four or five in a setting, 
depending on the size of the hen. It will 
take four or five weeks for them to hatch. 
If the eggs are set in an incubator, (and 
some prefer this method), they must be 
sprinkled nearly every day after the first 
week. The thermometer should be watched 
carefully, for the eggs tend to raise the 
temperature greatly above normal. When 
set under hens, they should be sprinkled 
every day for the last week or two. It is 
well to put a nest of straw on the ground 
and set the eggs on that. 

As the goslings appear, they should be 
taken from the mother and placed in a 
basket lined with burlap or pieces of old 
comfortables. If the hen is to raise them, 
they can be given to-her again when all 
the eggs are hatched. I usually bring 
them up without a mother. To keep 
them warm I put a jar of warm water in 
the center of a well-lined box, then cover 
goslings and all with a warm blanket. 
They will do better without feed until 
mer are twenty-four to thirty-six hours 
old. 

When goslings are a few days old they 
may be let out after the dew is off and 
should be placed on the ground every 





Costs Only $4.96, Complete 
In an hour you can make a better brooder 
you can buy. No tools needed but saw and ~ 
mer. It will do the work of 4 old hens and do it 
better. The materials, including heater, cost $4.96, 
I want you to try my Brooder and will send yoy 
plans for making it, together with a Putnam Bros 
er Heater, for $4.75; all postpaid. Try the Brooder 
out and if you don’ t say it’s the best Brooder you 
ever used, return the Heater in 30 days and your 
money back. Your dealer will make you the game 
offer and guarantee. Ask him, but if he does not 
carry the Brooder He ater, send me $4.75 and I wil) 
mail you a Brooder Heater and plans promptly, 

Illustrated circular sent free on request. 


I. PUTNAM 
Route 130-B 
ELMIRA, N.Y. 





Remember it is not how 
many you hatch that 
counts, but how many 
you raise. Chicks 

that hatch out weak and 
wobbly and live but a few 
days, mean nothing to you 
except trouble and loss, 


Queen Incubators 
Hatch Chicks That Live and Grow 


A Queen costs but little more, and the extra 
that live and grow soon pay the difference. Built 
ine Redwood, which does not absorb the odor 

rom hatching chicks, to weaken later hatehes. The 
Geese bs hot water fystem m prevents eggs Figg 
ian 

o“ with 
ou foe ¥ have “lock” with chicks if you usea Queen, Ask 


[Queen incubator Co., 1117 A. 14th St, Linco, Nebr 


MELLEL Incubator: 














tested therm: 
Most simple, durable and gucssaine © ma 
Set up ready for 


cubators and raising ‘pou 
Northwest Big pan Ar ‘Sook and 


Mankato Incubator Co., Box712. aa i 


The lime, carbohydrates, sulphur and 
silicon in PEARL CRIT are need- 
ed by your hens. Helps in the laying 
of more eggs and keeps the 


om laying contest winnets. 
have 17 breeds. Write for our 
illustrated catalogue and price 


RIDER'S FINE CATALOG 


ffine bred 
o 
ers for 1928; choicest breeds illustrated 
described ;howtomake hens! 
—all facts. Low priceon 


Be te 
500 BREEDERS, CHEAP 
All varieties. Chickens, Ducks, 


keys and cae. ilsoouss. i 
10 ets. and u 


BECKER POULTRY oO Ale, Hem 


PRICES on turkeys, ducks, 8© 
SPE chickens, guineas, hares 
Catalog tree. H. H. Freed, Telfer 
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nice day. Even if it is rather cold, they 
will do better if placed outdoors in some 
sheltered nook where they will be dry. 
It is impossible to raise goslings on a 
board floor, for the little legs soon spread 
out and the goslings become lame. If the 
sun is very bright they should have some 

tection, but the most important point 
of all is to keep them from damp and cold. 
If they do become wet, wipe them as dry 
as possible, then place in the hover and 
wrap warmly. Never put them near the 
stove as you would little chickens. They 
should dry slowly with the heat generated 
by their own bodies. 

"[ usually feed dry bread, gems or pan- 
cakes softened with milk or water, and 
plenty of chopped grass for the first few 
days. One thing which I have found very 
good is a johnny-cake made of cornmeal 
and ground oats sifted, with possibly a 
little bran or middlings, mixed with but- 
termilk and soda and baked well. When 
crumbled into sweet milk or buttermilk, 
this makes an excellent feed for little 
ducks and geese. It is well to wait for 
some little time after feeding before they 
ate given drinking water. If given with 
the food, it is likely to cause cramps. 

When the goslings are nearly feathered 
they are able to live chiefly on pasture, 
although it. pays to feed well, for they will 
grow a much larger frame. They are yery 
healthy birds after they become six or 
eight weeks old, and are not subject to 
the diseases which affect chickens. In 
fact, cold and dampness are almost the 
only things to guard against. Unless shut 
in’at night they may become the victims 
of skunks or weasels. A goose makes the 
best mother and the goslings are not so 
liable to be affected by disease as when a 
hen cares for them. 

Two years ago one of my White Chinese 
geese laid until the first of July, then set 
and raised ducks and goslings. I never 
had anything which made me so little 
trouble as those birds. She took them to 
the orchard, into the pasture lot, any- 
where she wished, but always she was on 
guard. Whenever the chickens were fed 
she was there, and, much to my surprise, 
they seemed to thrive on that coarse feed. 
It was astonishing how they grew and 
scareely a sign of sickness appeared in the 
whole brood. It was her special delight 
to take them close to the edge of the road 
to pasture, where every passing autoist 
commented on the novel sight. It really 
seemed as if she understood what they 
sad and how much they enjoyed the sight 
of that majestic white. bird with her 
crowd of soft little white puffballs. 





From Poultry 
in January 


If you start the new year in a busi- 
nesslike way. 

If you keep books, so that you may 

where you are at. 

If you have gotten rid of the 
drones, and retained only the best 
workers. 

If you keep the floor of the poultry 

well littered so the hens must 
or starve. 

If you keep the hens comfortable 
80 they do not suffer from the cold. 

If you install trapnests, or adopt 
Some other reliable system, that you 
‘> Gad the actual worth of your 


If you ores only strong, vigorous 
nes with a ki iri 
oo aa a kindly spirit, and 
If you clean up daily. Cobwebs in 
-house are germ catchers. 
If you feed judiciously. 
teding is avoiding overfat_ and yet 





140 


Why Pay More £<c 


_— 


| You take no risk 


Where can you get so much 
value for so little money? 
a Think of it! This famous 140 
a Ege Hot Water Wisconsin In- 
cubator, freight paid east of 
Rockies, 30days’trial, for only ff 
‘ $13.25. If you want a brooder, 
Calif. Redwood = too, xo can have both for 
Natural Finish | ly $17.75. 


whatsoever in ore 
Gering direct from tot 
ad. isconsin Ma- 
chines have been on 
the market over 20 
years and are sold on 
a30days’trial—money 
back guarantee. Send 
for new 1923 Catalog. 


RU bet) 
Freight Paid *— __ 


140 EGG INCUBATOR & 140 CHICK BROODER, Both $17.75) 
180 EGG INCUBATOR, $15-75—with BROODER, 2%" 22.00 
Md you desire larger machines our 2530 _< GE DPLLLE, LB LE, Rs 


a 5 Saree 


nl ls Sd 


size s ow, will interest you. << 
e also have a 500 Egg machine at a very at-© 


tractive price. 
Freight Paid East of Rockies 


Wisconsin Incubators have hot water heat, 
double walls, air space betweerr~double glass 


doo! tanks and boilers, self regulat- Jaa pce 

ing. "Made of California Rodunsd, finished in CECClS = 
natural colors— not paint to cover up 

cheap, shoddy material. Machines are ship- [J Egg Size $9975 
nee With 250 Chick os 

joe 


eg ny <q Cop 
amp, etc., set up ready to use. nol i 

factory after 30 days’ trial, send them back # Wood Brooder, both 
and get your money. 


| WISCONSIN WICKLESS OIL BURNING COLONY BROODERS 


For those who prefer a Wickless Oil Burning, Canopy Brooder, here is the BEST you can buy 
i — , _ ks t rbon — burns steady blue 
mare pungent og fiame—the best colony brooder on the market, Ly 
22-inch Metal Canopy Brooder, completeonly $ 8.95 F 
32-inch Metal Canopy Brooder, complete only 15.55 ff 
42-inch Metal Canopy Brooder, completeonly 17.75 
If you order a Canopy Brooder with an 
Incubator the prices are as follows: 
a aoe i F $40 Egg incubator with 22" Canopy Breoder . $21.25 
b ek 980 Egg incubator with 32" Canopy Brooder . 28.25 
tates 250 Egg Incubator with 32" Canopy Brooder . 34.90 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 10, RACINE, WIS. 








7 y RY, This Canopy-Brooder 
* £ 10 Days At Our Risk 
NS Yes, sir! Just to prove to you that the 

on the market, we, will et sou fro tree goor oe inte chicks 


Y for 10 days at our risk. Then if you don’t say it’s the best you 
ever saw atany price, shipit back tousand you won't be out one cent. 


- The No-Cold Brooder Stove 
7 Guaranteed to Satisfy 


yy ‘The burner of the “‘No-Cold” is wickless. It starts on oil and 
=a burasoil with a steady, hot blue flame. Nosmoke. Nosoot. Nocoal to 
carry. No ashes. You start it and thep you can forget about it. 
Entirely automatic in operation. Our Special Oil Controller 
keeps the perature constant, day or sight. Can’t 
ge out. n’t overfiow. Can't Seater. verege oil 
congomptien of only 1 gallon every 48 hours. 
Send for our free r 
Gay Tree Trial Offer, before you buy. 
" complete information. Write for 
Inter-State Sales Co. 
2Ol1Ash St., Tipton, ind. - 








Supplying a surplus. 
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100.000 Chicks 
Died Last Night 
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ee KILLS THE GERM — SAVES THE CHICKEN 
pow n dy gy om it —— and use it yma gg, A everywhere. mrs 
CONKEY’S POULTRY TONIC {-:r:"-3 GETS WINTER EGGS 


It is a Regulator, Laying Tonic, Moulting Powder and Chick Conditioner of the highest . No cayenne 
THE G. £. ee eS4s BROADWAY. CL By be in stamps. 
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Eggs! Eggs! 
All Winter! 


13 Eggs a Day from 15 Hens. Miss 
Wright Tells How. 


“Late in October, our 15 old hens were 
not laying at all. I started giving them 
Don Sung, and for ten days they still 
didn’t lay. But on the eleventh day, they 
laid 13 eggs, and it is wonderful what Don 
Sung has done for our egg basket through 
the fall, winter and spring. There never 
was another tonic like Don Sung.”—Miss 
Dama Wright, Veronia, Ore. ’ 

A $1 package of Don Sung lasts 15 hens 
90 days. The extra eggs for just a few 
days paid Miss Wright for her Don Sung. 

The rest was clear profit. 

You may not believe 
that hens can lay well all 
winter. Neither did Miss 
Wright until she accepted 
our offer. It’s open to you 
—here it is: 

Give Don Sung to 15 
hens. Then watch results 
for 30 days. If it doesn’t 
show you a big increase in 

eggs, if it doesn’t pay for itself and pay 
you a good profit besides, tell us and your 
money will be promptly refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg laying) acts 
directly on the egg-laying organs, and is 
beneficial ‘in every way. It makes hens 
healthy and happy. They scratch and sing. 
Pullets develop earlier. The whole flock 
lays regularly in any season, in any 
weather, when eggs are scarce and high. 

Can you afford to ignore the wonderful 
reports you are hearing from Don Sung 
users everywhere? Why not let us show 
you the same results, with your own flock? 

on Sung is no trouble to use. It costs 
nothing to try. All we ask is a chance to 

rove our claims, entirely at our risk. Get 

on Sung from your local dealer, or send 
6560 cents for package by mail prepaid (large 
size, $1, holds three times as much). 
Burrell-Dugger Co., 401 Columbia Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


Baby Chicks 


Ee —4O>. 20 varieties. 50,000 weekl 
d Te From Hogan tested flocks 
We Cae Tats bred for heav 
ion. Miller Babs 
shipped via prepaid 
parcel post. Safe deliv- 
ery is guaranteed. Over 
10,000 pleased customers in 
48 States and Canada. Big 
catalog free. 


MILLER 
POULTRY FARMS 

Box 501 
LANCASTER, MoO. 


\ / 
‘2Oth Season 


FLOCKS WRITE TODAY FoR i | 
THIS BIG FREE BOOK ~~ 








SOLVED BABY CHICK PROBLEM 

After using a Putnam Brooder Heater 
for a month in a home-made brooder, 
H. Grant Ivins, Enterprise, Utah, writes: 
“This little stove has solved my baby 
chick troubles for me. I would not be 
without it for many times its purchase 
price.” 

Full directions for building the Home-Made 
Brooder accompany each Putnam _ Brooder 
Heater 

So simple a 14-year-old boy can do the work 
in an evening. Your dealer has or can get a 
Putnam Brooder Heater. If he will not supply 
you send check or money order for $4.75 to the 
manufacturer, I. Putnam, Route 130-R, EI- 
mira, N. Y., and one will be promptly mailed 
to you, egy Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refun 
page 36. 

I. PUTNAM, Route 130-R, Elmira. N. ¥.. 


)PURE-BRED POULTRY ™22¢ 


able varieties. Also EGGS and BABY 
. pr pele. gingst panty: Gon cut 
* Poultry Farm, Box 11, Monmouth, ili, 








poultry for profits. Also quotes 
1. on baby chicks, pure bred 


for 2 h 
ltry jes, etc. Fully illustrated. Write today. 
e W. MILLER CO., Box 170, Rockford, Ul. 


Fine purebred chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, fowls; eggs, baby chicks: 
Prices low. America’s finest poultry, 


20,000 prizes. Large catalog, 5c A. A. ZIEMER, Austin, Minn. 
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“IT wonder,” asked the turk, ‘just why 

I’m treated like a king 

And fed until I am so fat 
I hardly flap a wing? 

Why does the farmer smile so gay 
Whene'er he comes around, 

To scatter so much feed about 
The turkey gobblers’ ground? 


“Perhaps I'm proud; sure any bird 
Is apt to feel the same— 

Unless this great attention does 
Precede some little game 

Wherein I stand no show to win— 
Another deals the deck, 

And I will get what's coming, in 
The region of the neck. 

—The Packer. 


SE one male bird to every ten or fifteen 

hens of the heavier breeds, and one to 
every fifteen or twenty Leghorn hens to 
give good fertility. 


Fat hens seldom have roup. 


Wet feet and eating snow, tend to lower 
egg production. Farmer Vincent. 


One foot of space at the mash hopper 
should be provided for every twelve to fifteen 
hens. 


Feed heavily during January and Feb- 
ruary to bring the hens into early spring 
production. By now the pullets ought to 
be mature and ready to lay, and the majority 
of the hens should be through the molt, so 
that if they are properly fed, egg production 
ought to pick up rapidly during the next two 
ro and reach the maximum in March or 
April. 


Intestinal worms are known as round white 
worms, which live in the intestines, often 
being two inches in length. They sometimes 
occur in great numbers. Birds infested with 
these parasites will get thin, stop producing 
eggs, very often appear paralyzed, and lose 
the use of their limbs. About the best 
treatment that has been found to rid birds 
of worms is tobacco water or tea, prepared 
by steeping one pound of chopped tobacco 
stems in enough water to mix a moist mash 
for 100 birds. This tea is used with the 
tobacco in mixing up the mash. The birds 
are starved for a day and the moist mash fed 
in the afternoon. This is followed by an- 
other mash, two hours later, mixed with 
water in which has been dissolved twelve 
ounces of Epsom salts for every 100 birds. 








In the early spring, when you want the 
benefit of the warm sun for chicks, but 
when it is still too cold to think of 
allowing them to he entirely exposed, 
make a sunny addition to a building, 
such as is shown in the sketch. Choose 
a spot upon the south side of some 
building which is adapted to your pur- 
pose. Make the sides of matched 
boards and line them with heavy build- 
ing paper. Very early they can be 
banked with hay or straw. Make the 
slanting portion of greenhouse sash, 
but if this is not easily obtained, four 
sections of any kind of window sash 
can be used. 

Cut a door through the side of the 
building against which you build the 
addition, so that there can be easy 
access from the inside. It would also 
be well to make a sliding window in 
one side of the addition; this can be 
opened to allow the air to circulate. 

















140 E99 Guarante: 
Incubator 


Here is the world beating, low price offer on h 

grade guaranteed hatcher. You waste sane to 
ay more. The Detroit has double walls, hot water 
neat, copper tank, no cold corners, big nursery, ay. 


tomatic regulation thermometer that can be easily 


read without opening door and held 
in horizontal position so chicks 
cannot break or knock it down 
when hatching — all features 
that insure big hatches — 
pea healthy, vigorous 

icks. 


Equal to Incu- 
bator Costing 


Freight east 

of the Rockies — 

North of T 

and allowed te 
its beyond. 


& 10 For A 
360-Cotek 
BROODER 

An equally big bargain. 

ble walls, hot water heat, high 

class in every way and built to 

last. Write for complete de- 
ecription. You will marvel at 
this value. Can’t be dupli- 
cated elsewhere in America. 

A triumpb of hanical in- 

genuity. 





I description of 
machines. Write for free copy, 
DETROIT INCUBATOR COMPANY 
Dept.18 , Detroit, Mich. Canadian Address: Windsor, Ont, 





That’s what you'll get with aCham- 
ion Belle Cit Betching a Wy 
~ Book“Hatching 
> how—gives newest ideas and, 
est ways to make poultry pay big my 


| 95 140-Egg Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Double Walls Fibre Board — Hot-Water Cop- 
r Tank— Self-Regulated Safety om 
hermometer & Holder—Egg Tester— 

Nursery. $6.95 buys 140-Chick Seth 

Hot-Water Double-Walled Brooder 8] 


Express Prepaid 
East of the Rockies and " 


allowed to points beyond. 
with thi © Suaceuseed 
a 


for my Free Book, | | 

1 = = 

story Jim Ro , Pres. @, : J 

Belle City Incubator Co., Box 34, Racine, Wis. 


MAKE HENS 


more eggs; larger, more vigorous chicks} 
Somuher” anaae by feeding = bone. 
53@ LATEST MO 
MANN’S ““"Sone curren 
cuts fast, easy, fine; never 
10 Days’ Free Trial. No money in advance. Book free. 
F.W. MANN CO.,Gox 40, MILFORD, MASS. 


$ Poultry Book mm 


80 pages chock full of information about the fi and 
rearing of chicks, culling of etc, Tells how 5 
chickens healthy and how to meke them pay. 
beginner ora profes: nai, Conke: " 
dollars to you. Sent for 6 cents in starape to paypostage. =. 
THE G. E. CONKEY CO., 6546 Broadway, Cleveland, 8 


@ GABREEDS Most rottetecigese 
Choice, pure-bred northern raised. beg 
eggs, incubators at reduced —_ e 
ca’s great liry farm. 3 year. 
able new foo-page book and catalog- 

R.F.NEUBERT Co., Box 827, Mankals, Mins. 


ee 
WEBER'S oc3! 2zit%, gece 
paying chic ae 
geese & turkeys. Fine pure-bred quality. 
Fowls, Eggs, Incubators all at cut prices 
41 years poultry experience, and : 

age Catalog and Breeders Guide : 

. A. Weber, Box 22, Mankato, , 


_fanast WHITE LEGHORNS/ 


Lay 265 to 301 eggs per year. Winners at 50 shows. 
Chicks, eggs, pullets, hens and males shipped C.0.D 

at low prices. Write today for cat and con 
information to the World's frown ber aes n 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 699 Union, RAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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. 1100 Eggs 
IABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO Leo 


nse antern 


Increases Egg Yield 
Gives brilliant, soft, white light— 
like daylight. Just the thing to hang 
in hen house night and morning. 

Kerosene or Ga e 
Clean, odorless, economical. Burns 
less fuel than wick lantern. Is 100 
times brighter. Lights with match. 
Absolutely safe. Greatest improve- 
ment of age. Patented. 
e Big Money 
intr. i this wonderful new 
Light. Take orders for Lanterns, 
Table Lemps, Hanging Lamps 
among friends and neighbors. 
We deliver by\parcel post and do 
lecting. C issi paid same 
day you take orders. Get started at 
ence. Write ON for agents offer. 
THE AKRON LAMP CO, 
Lamp Blég., Akrea, 0. 




















ACT QUICK! SAV: 
ACE OU SAYE, THEI LIVES BY USING 
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For Baby Chicks, Turkeys, Pheasants, Ducks 
Prevents bowel troubles. Carries them safely 
{rough the critical first 10 days. Fed either wet or 
y. Money back if not satisfied. At dealers’ or 
mute us. F. P. CASSEL’S SON, Box 44, Lansdale Pa. 
Poultry Book Latest and best yet; 144 
; ‘ pages, 215 beautiful pictures, 
hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information. 
Big Successful Poultry Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS. Tells how to choose 
ls, eges, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents. 
‘8 Poultry Farm, Box 103, lowa 


Quality Chicks 
Baie ce erate ere 
ar . No ot pens 


Get my 














All Varieties. Purebred i 

Breeds. Fine poultry. Chi 

+ Catalogue.” Weite tamer Twenptes, Emore, Minn 
75000 White Leghorn Chicks, Staty Ridge Farm, 


Box 4, Paimyra, Pa. 
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150,000 Tons of Honey 
Produced Every Year 
ALIFORNIA produces about 15 per cent 


of the honey in the United States of | 
Iowa is second, with 6 per*cent. | 


America. 
New York, [llinois, Michigan and Wisconsin 
produce about 4 per cent eagh, and Penn- 
sylvania, Georgia, Florida, Ohio, Indiana, 
Missouri and Colorado, 3 per cent. No 


other state produces more than 2 per cent | 


of the entire supply. The chief of the field 
service of the Department of Agriculture 
estimates about 300,000,000 pounds are 
produced each year. 

Commercial honey is produced almost 
exclusively in the form of extracted, or bulk 
honey, although there are three forms in 
which honey enters the commercial market. 
Next in importance to extracted honey is 
comb-honey and there is a small amount of 
chunk honey sold upon the market. Chunk 


honey is that which is sold in the form in | 
which it is taken from the hive, wax and | 


honey being intermingled. 
The production of comb-honey is excep- 


tionally difficult and its lasting qualities are | 
such that it is hard to market comb-honey | 


outside of the state in which it is produced. 
As a consequence, the bulk of the comb- 


honey sold in the United States is that pro- | 
duced and sold locally in various Eastern | 
Approximately 10 per cent of the | 


states. 
honey produced is sold as chunk honey. 


The principal markets for honey moving | 


through the regular channels of trade, are 
reported as Medina and Cincinnati, Ohio; 
New York City, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Philadelphia and Boston. It is estimated, 


however, that about 90 per cent of the honey | 


produced, with the exception of the Cali- 


fornia production, does not get twenty miles | 


from the home of the producer. 


Bee Views and News 


Like sugar, butter, cheese, etc., honey is a | 
highly concentrated food stuff, but unlike | 
R. 


the others, it is predigested. 


The honey-bee has been accused of spread- 
ing fire-blight of fruit trees, Other insects 
comprise 50 per cent of pollenizers, though, 
and they are equally guilty. wills the 

Only under urgent conditions should col- 
onies be opened during the middle of winter 


or when it is very cold, since undue disturb- | 


ance may start brood rearing, which would 
be very undesirable. Brood rearing should 
not start until spring nectar is available. 


A large force of young worker bees, at least 


15,000, is one of three primary essentials in | 


wintering. Abundant/ food stores, not less 
than thirty-five to forty pounds and better 
fifty or sixty, is the second. 
necessary, the best time to do it is late in 


the fall. Unless good honey, known to be | 


free from disease is available~only good 
sugar should be fed. 
the third factor. 
from dampness or extreme cold is thought 
to be best. 0. A. C. 


Albert G. Smith, an Illinois telephone-wire | 


splicer, holds his job and keeps bees on the 
side. He is shown winter-housing the honey 
makers, having four hives to a house, packed 
in leaves. Mr. Smith has 100 colonies. They 
are scattered in the big 20,000-acre forest 
preserve of Cook county. Last year they 


meme six tons of honey, all of which was | 


J. L. Graff. 


Winter-housing the honey makers 








If feeding is 


Ample protection is | 
Packing for protection | 








from America’s 
greatest stock 


The small, farm-raised 
flocks producing our 
eggs are headed by 
cockerels direct from 
the leading variety 
specialists. 


Kerr’s Guaranteed 
Lively Chicks have 
the quality you would 
get from a fancier. But 
you only pay utility 
prices for vigorous, 
healthy chicks with the 
blood of famous pro- 
ducers in their- veins. 


We guarantee 100% 
delivery, safe and 
sound. Any losses in 
the mail will be re- 
placed or money 
refunded. 


Kerr’s Chick Book de- 
scribes how these 
sturdy, lively chicks 
are bred, and gives ex- 
pert information about 
variety, selection, etc. 


Interesting prices are 
being quoted. Write 
to-day for your Chick 
Book. 


THE KERR CHICKERIES, Inc. 


Box N, Frenchtown, N. J. 
Box N, Springfield, Mass. 
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Behind the 
Strawberry 


Safety in the berry business. Itis 
safest to do business with a man 
who knows his business most thor- 
oughly and has back of him a de- 
pendable experience. When you deal 
with Baldwin you have the advan- 
tage of ag yg of a century’s ex- 
perience in producing straw 
plants. That experience is wo 
much to P ted but costs you nothing. 
It cost Baldwin years of toil and 
close application to business require- 
ments. It is the measure of service 
and satisfaction you will get with 
your purchase of plants when 


you deal with 

wing of berry plas o> 
o oO! 

4 descriptive o aye a is 
ready for you. It illustrates many 
beautiful sceneson Baldwin's farms. 
It is also a Fruit Growers’ Guide of 
see value. It gives you informa- 
on berry culture in a concise, 


practicalform. It tells you how to 
it crop of the most de- 


eaves fines' 
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] - Baldwin’s suprem- 
acy in the plant field assures 
berries in ti t for 

es in the home or for 


—y rofitable to yourself and 
ger- 
viceable to humanity. 
© a8 Methods 
Baldwin’s *X< Right 
We have madea lot of changesand 
improvements in our big plant busi- 5 














ness, but we have never wanted to 
the policy of square deali 
on whichour business wasesta 
































10 packets High Grade Tested 


10° BRINGS (artes S.cdf sas FREE 


copy of our Catalog with information about hundreds 
of varieties of Fruit Trees, Seeds and Plants. A coupon, 
good for 10c, will be sent you to apply on next order. 


Send today. ARKANSAS SEED & NURSERY 
COMPANY, Dept. R3, Fayetteville, Ark. 


| feet apart in the row. 


' 
| 
| 


| the New York Experiment 
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eg.) Se 


results, based on yield and quality of 
fruit, in eight years of tests at Fredonia, 
N. Y. The other systems tested were 
two-stem Kniffin, umbrella Kniffin, high 
renewal, horizontal arm, Chautauqua and 
Munson. These tests were made by 
Station. 
Results of these tests 


Best Method of Pruning Concord Grapes 


HE single-stem Kniffin system of 
pruning Concord grapes gave best 






the close of the second season the vine 
will have developed two or more strong 
canes. The strongest and best of these 
is now selected to form the trunk. This 
cane is pruned just long enough to reach 
the lower wire of the trellis which must 
be established at this time. If no caneis 
long enough to reach the lower wire, the 
pruning will be that of the previous year, 





are not surprising to 
those who have been 


or else, a small willow or 
ee ) used to bridge the gap. 





using the single-stem ‘ 
Kniffin system. 








This H . 
system has been gaining Wl. -. . sad 


in favor in the great 
Chautauqua grape belt 
of New York for some 
time. 

Posts used for making 
the trellis in this system 
are eight or eight and 
one-half feet long and 
are placed twenty-four 


Two wires are needed. 
The lower one is placed 
three or three and one- 
half feet from the ground, 
and the upper wire two or three feet 
higher. Either No. 9 or No. 10 wire, 
annealed or galvanized, can be used. 

A good description of training the 
young vines is given by F. E. Gladwin, 
who had charge of the tests: 

“The plants when set are cut back 


with wire. 


| completely to a spur of two or three buds. 














This type of trellis was best 





Steps in tying vines to trellis 


Simple, isn’t it? 





“‘The cane selected to 
| make the trunk is now 
eS tied to the lower wire, a 


good tying material be 
ing a small willow. The 
willow holds the cane 
firmly to the wire and 


girdling. It is impor 
tant that the trunk thus 
formed be straight and 
upright since vineyard 
management is carried 
on much better where 
there are straight, 
right trunks. One 
should project beyond 
the point of tying. When the shoot from 
the first bud has reached the length of 
a few inches, it is broken off, permitting 
the shoot from the secondary bud to 
grow, in order that the sap flow may be 
continued throughout the growing season 
to the top of the cane. By thus keeping the 
top of the cane alive, there is less 

of the young trunk break- 








ee ED 





ing at the point of tying. 

“From this cane, during 
the season, shoots will put 
out from each bud, those 
nearer the top of the cane 
being the stronger. This is 
well, for it is the cane 
arising just below the lower 
wire that is to form 
part of the trunk between 
the two wires. The shogts 
lower down; within a foot 
or so of the ground, should 
be broken off shortly after 
they start. The remaining 
shoots may be allowed to 
bear some fruit. 

“The praning at the close 
of the third season consistsin 
the seléction of a canearising 
just below the lower wire for 








Vine before pruning, single-stem Kniffin system 


a continuation of the 
Continued on page 43 





Since young plants usually 
have two or more canes at 
setting time, a selection of 
the cane that is to be 
spurred, from which may 
come the future trunk, 
must be made carefully. 
Use the cane that is most 
centrally located on the 
head and the one which 


grows most upright. The hy Rote 


vines should be set so 
that the lower bud of this F 
spur is just above the | 
ground level. At least one 
shoot springs from each f 
bud the first season, while — 
others may start from be- ff 
low the ground. 

“‘At the close of the first 
growing season it is usually 





tis ih aes 





best to cut the best cane 
back again to a single spur 
of two or three buds. At 


Same vine as above, pruned. Note four arms of 


Photos by New York Experiment Station 






bearing wood tied to trellis a 








strong twine may be. 


reduces the danger of 
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F you want currants to bear choice 

fruit and plenty of it, plant the bushes 
in moist, cool soil. Clay loam, or even 
stiff clay, is good for currants. Some shade 
is not objectionable; that is why currants 
do well as orchard fillers. 

A dozen plants will supply the average 
family, if they are set out on good soil 
and cared for as they should be. Do not 
get them along the garden fence and let 
the weeds and grass grow up among them. 
Work plenty of barnyard manure into the 
soil before and after setting the plants. 

Set the plants four feet apart in the row. 
Make the rows six feet apart. Shallow 
cultivation is best; if you cultivate too 
deep you will injure the roots. Ashes, 
sawdust and manure make good mulches. 
Confine the mulch to the hills and within 
the row, and cultivate between the rows. 

The most and best fruits are borne 
on two and three-year-old wood. On 
older wood, the fruit is likely to be small. 
Hence, the need of pruning out old wood. 

From four to eight main stems are left 
to bear fruit. Nip back the new shoots in 
the summer when they are about, eighteen 
inches high, since the best fruits are borne 
near the ground. 

Except in severe climates, the bushes 
will winter all right without protection. 

Varieties recommended by Minnesota 
Horticultural Society a few years ago are: 
Victoria, White Grape, Pomona, Red 
Cross, Perfection, London Market, Hol- 
land, Long Branch. Another good variety 
is Fay’s Prolific. 

The worst insect pest on currants is the 
currant worm. The young green worms 
will eat all the leaves from the bushes in a 
few days. To kill the worms, spray the 
plants with white hellebore, one teaspoon- 
ful to a gallon of water. This material 
loses strength from standing, so be sure 
you are using fresh powder. 

Currant borers sometimes bore inside 
the growing plants and so weaken the 
shoots that they break with their heavy 
loads of fruit. Only remedy is to cut out 
canes with borers in, and burn them. 

Mildew is one of the worst diseases. 
The leaves become covered with a white 
mold and dry up. To prevent this 
trouble, spray the plants with Bordeaux 
mixture when the leaves appear, and re- 

every two weeks, until fruit sets. 

hen substitute potassium sulphide for 

Bordeaux mixture, a half ounce to a gallon 
of water, 





$50,000 for Strawberry Plant 


A strawberry plant was sold last fall for 
$50,000, the newspapers said. Harlow 
, of Conrad, fowa, produced the 
gone — is an everbearer. This 
hew stunt for Mr. Rockhill, for he 
developed the Progressive variety of ever- 
strawberry several years ago. 
i a ame! agi plants in Mich- 
. ught t y ri 
it the Rockhill. new plant and will call 








“ag > “What's the matter with 
‘ He is all bandaged up.” 

to Dog: “Oh, he’s learning how 
cine cats, and this morning he 
too fast and caught up to one” 
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Burpee’s Annual 


The Leading American Seed Catalog 


B ’s Annual is the catalog that tells the plain truth. 
about The Best Seeds That Grow. It describes the Burpee 
Quality Seeds. 

Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide to the vegetable 
and flower garden. It is a handsome book of 188 pages 
with more than a hundred of the finest vegetables and 
flowers illustrated in the colors of nature. 

If you are interested in gardening Burpee’s Annual will 
be mailed to you free. Write for your ‘‘Annual” today. Just 
tear off the coupon and fill in your name and address below. 
meee ee tne em me me em ne memes fee tem eminent nouns naar Seaname eames ene 

W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
Seed Growers, Philadelphia. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. : 
84— 
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Once Grown 
Always Grown 


Wm. Henry Maule,Inc. 
2106 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
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Congress appropriated $10,000,000 
during the war to import 


Nitrate of Soda 


into the United States to be sold to 
farmers at cost. It would not have 
done so had it not realized how nec- 
essary it was to have Nitrogen. 
NITRATE OF SODA is as necessary 
now as it was then. If you do not un- 
derstand what Nitrogen does and why 
Nitrate Nitrogen is preferable send 
for my Bulletin, “‘Common Sense 
About Nitrogen.’’ 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
25 Madison Avenue New York 
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Prunes, Angel Beans, 
Winter Spraying, 
and Garden Novelties 





catalogs early, make your choice early, 
en order early. Plan for a hotbed and 
have early vegetables. 


Fe catalogs eas the word. Write for seed 
th 


Send for a novelty or two in your order for 
garden seeds: Then, write the seedsman in 
the fall and tell him whether the crop was a 
success. Write the Garden Editor, too. 


A monster tomato, twelve feet, three inches 
tall, is reported by Lewis H. Pearce, Manas- 
quan, N. J. Lewis sends a photo to prove 
his tale, too. Can you beat this? 


Dormant spraying is in order in the or- 
chard, especially if you are troubled with 
seale insects. Orchard Editor will inspect 
twigs to see whether scale insects are present, 
and advise spraying practise to control them. 


Seven dried prunes in a miniature package 
for five cents, is a new way to market this 
fruit begun by Clarke county, Wash., growers. 
They are trying this plan, no doubt, because 
the raisin growers have been so successful 
with it. Fs Wes 


Bigger potato yields as a result of planting 
certified seed are just what you would expect. 
County Agent R. W. Peasley, Merrimack 
county, N. H., says they got fifty bushels 
more to the acre from certified seed last year. 


The onion came from Egypt; celery, from 
Germany; parsley, from Sardinia; the potato, 
from Peru; the parsnip, from ‘Arabia; the 
cabbage, from Siberia; the radish, from 
China and Japan; peas, "from Egypt; potatoes 
and sweet potatoes, from South America; the 
bean, from Persia; the beet, from Asia and 
Africa; the Jerusalem artichoke, from Brazil. 


Prof. S. A. Beach, head of the horticultural 
department at Iowa State College since 
1906, died November 2. Professor Beach 
was one of the leading authorities on hor- 
ticultural subjects. He was connected with 
the New York Experiment Station for four- 
teen years, and two volumes of his scientific 
works, ‘‘Apples of New York,’’ were pub- 
lished. Professor Beach was president of 
the Iowa State Horticultural Society. 







































Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every 
ene anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
*, and new and rare sorts, the cream 
i — of the world’s productions. 
**Dingee Roses’’ known as the 
Ea best for 72 years. Safe a6 4 
fe guaranteed anywhere in U. 
Write for a copy of 
Our ‘'New Guide to Rose Culture” 
for 1923. It's FREE. 
rc Illustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roos 
in natural colors, It’s more than a 


—it's the lifetime experience of the ‘Olden eat and 
Rose Growers in America. A practical work 


INSEE ROSES 






th: is and telle how to grow 
en. Eat limited. Established 1850, 0 Greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co., Boz 112, West Grove, Pa 
















Everythin; Ne the fruit grower, farmer or 

suburban home, Highest grade stock, low, 

direct- -from-grower prices. Our free catalog 

is a mine of planting information, Address 
WOODLAWN NURSERIES 

~ 888Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 

___ Apple —_ Exclusive : sale of the Ohio Beauty Apple. 


MEN WANTED ‘2.2°1,depeneatle Spit 
demand. New plan. Complete cooperation. 


Commission paid weekly. Write for terms. 
Willems, Sons’ Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y 

















































Here is Charles Boostrom, of Florida, with 
an armful of angel beans. He describes them 
as “edible gourds that make delicious 
pumpkin pies.””’ The beans are cooked like 
squashes, before they harden. They were 
introduced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1895, Charles says. Vines are rapid 
growers and heavy bearers. 


| Bigger Profits 
| from Better Trees 


| In order to make money from fruit you 
| have clean, strong, well-grown 


| commercial orchards in the country, 
Long experience—over 36 years—has 


ded from mature Stas | trees and 
: pe the moist salt air of the Maryland 


proven money-makers. 


en best-paying LD) les. These are descri 


best Grapes, Raspberries, Curran ts, 
berries, Dewberries Blackberries and Si 


pone the home—Shade Trees, 
reens, Hedge Plants, Flowering a 
oses, ete, 


of 
right varieties. Harrisons’ Nurseries haye 
supplied the Trees for many of the largest 


= how to grow Trees which 7. be relied upon 
so peomace paying crops. hese Trees are 








We have sifted from’every known variety a few 


It will be money in your o know 
half dozen most profitable and pd the Pom 


bed in 
our 1923 Planters’ Guide, as are also the leading 
Pears, Cherries and Plums, It lists, too, the 

Goose- 


traw- 


berries. Besides, there are Ornamentals ee 


Write for your copy of this money a 


Beautifying Suggesticas. ” Both are 
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wlbehel Merylend 


L “Largest meas oie Fruit Trees in the World” 


| Planters’ Guide—today. Ask also for ane 
| free. 
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FREE Catalog 
Imagine Log — 


gerécn the unfolding 
looms of the glorious new 
K ruffied and 

velous coloring, more 


= | oe ae 


A. E. KUNDERD 
Box 69, Goshen, Indiana 
U. S. A. 


The Originator of The Ruffied Gladiolus 
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This Golden Winesap 


Just imagine an apple 
with the juicy tartness of 
gonsthen the meatiness of 
d Winesap the beauty 
ofthe Winter Banana, the 
and the Keeping qualtig 6 
the the keeping. g qualities of * 

n Davis. That’s 


sap in my Catalog wr ity «8 Me 


, dark red, with a sweet os sligh 
‘fine-grained, crisp, juicy. 
pri in perfect condition. 
us Apple trees are very 







free copy of my new Catalog of Trees a 


low. 
Low Prices "Fes dr 
bo poten y verry NURSERIES AND SEED Seotren: nat 
36 Court Street 





ATruly Wonderful Apple!§ 












tne ae he Winesap. You'll find this Golden 


True Delicious Fc! by Rosie 


On peice fer 








tested 


ices. 










Plants. We guarantee our H 











$3. 
KIGER’S NURSERY, Sawyer, 


Geren. Sowes L;. 
, plants and bulbs. 
We furnish best 


grow. At poe 


VARIETIES STRAWBERRY, RASPBER 


Nort ei ; 
to please. Our system of ailing hirect Saves You 
St. Joseph Nursery, 1200 Main St., St. Sore 
50 & E plants, etc., $3.50 1000 othe: 

























LJ.W. OSAGE SEED CO., Dept. 45, Ottawa 
FREE BERRY BOOK sui". Samet 
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Fish-Oil Soap Spreader 
Fairly Good for Spraying 


SH-OIL soap, added to spray mixtures, 
causes the liquid to spread and form a 

im, instead of settling in small drops. This 
material has heen tested as a spreader for 
two years on peaches in Georgia. 

There is one drawback to the use of fish- 
oil soap; it causes a heavy precipitation when 
added to sprays containing lime. For that 
reason, the use of casein spreaders is perhaps 
the better plan. These have been -tested im 
the Pacific Coast fruit section. 


> 


Which Apple Is Best? 


Tests with fifty-five varieties of apples at 
Oregon Experiment Station show that 
Northern Spy made the best apple pies. 
Rambo and Maiden Blush were just about 
as good. In the second class were Gano, 
Grimes, Jonathan, Winesap, Giant Geniton. 

For apple dumplings, Maiden Blush, 
Minkler, Grimes Golden and Northern Spy 
were first, seconded by Ben Davis, York 
Imperial, Jonathan and Rome Beauty. 

For jelly Maiden Blush was among the 
first, being far ahead of Gano, Grimes Golden 
and York Imperial. ; 

For marmalade the favorites were Rome 
Beauty, Jonathan and Maiden Blush. 

What is your favorite pie apple? 








New Fruit Book Out 


Remember the fruit manuals written by 
Downing and Thomas, which did duty for 
two generations? Out of date now. A new 
manual, ‘Cyclopedia of Hardy Fruits,’’ has 
just been published. ‘The author is U. P. 
Hedrick, Horticulturist at the New York 
Experiment Station. A splendid book, with 
descriptions of all varieties of ponie-fruits, 
drupe-fruits, grapes, brambles, currants and 
gooseberries, cranberries, huckleberries, black 
berries, strawberries, persimmons, etc. Mac- 
millan and Co., New York City, N. Y., 
Price, $6 a copy. We can fur- 
nish at publishers’ price. 





Pruning Concord Grapes 
Continued from page 40 


This is pruned long enough to reach some- 
what above the upper wire. Two canes, 
arising somewhat below the Jower wire, are 
pruned back to six or eight buds, and tied to 
the right and left along the lower wire. The 
bases of these canes become the more or less 
permanent arms from which originate the 
fruiting canes of the future. 

e vine, at the beginning of the fourth 
year, consists of the completed, permanent 
trunk reaching the upper wire, to which it is 
tied, and the two canes tied to right and left 
along the lower wire. The trunk is also 
loosely tied to the lower wire. All shoots 
below the lower wire should be removed 
early in the season, all but three or four of 

se between the two wires are removed. 
These are allowed to bear fruit. 

‘The pruning at the close of the fourth 
year consists in cutting back on each cane at 
the lower wire one of the canes of the current 
Season to a spur of two or three buds, and one 
cane of from six to eight buds. The cane that 

grown nearest the trunk on the canes of 
the past season is usually spurred, while the 
cane just outside is pruned long for tying to 
the wire, leaving on the lower wire two short 
ams each carrying a spur and a cane. The 
Pruning at the top wire consists in cutting 
away all growth except two canes arising 
just below the wire, and two or three canes 
to spurs of two or three buds, one on the left 
and the other on the right. These insure 
Tuiting canes for the following year. The 
canes usually consist of from eight to ten 
lef each and are tied down to right and 
age rP wire. ae are twisted around 
4 lew times before tying, to increase 

the stability of the cane. bite 

© vine now goes into the fifth growing 
Season completely established as to the 
method of training. Subsequent pruning 
— in cutting away all but four canes, 

vo at the lower wire and two at the upper 
Wire, with sufficient spurs at each level to 
Toe fruiting canes for the year following. 
may be arms lengthen too much, new arms 

A obtained by making use of the canes 
desirel ee directly from the trunk at the 

ge M.G. K. 


Position. 
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January, 1923 This is the fourth of a series of advertise: 
ments on the making of better orchards. 


Canker healing up— 
drawn from photograph 


scntages of ell Spying “Fall Spray 
vantages o J pray- 
ing Best for San Jose Scale” and “Now 
Is Best Time To Control Pear Psylla™ 
—will be sent to you request, 
The fifth, discussing Tree Invigoration, 
will appear next month. 


v 


Control Blight Cankers by Spraying 


Blight camkers are the source from which fire 
blight, twig blight, collar and root blight are 
spread; and unless the cankers are healed, the 
rain and insects will distribute the infection. 


Vigilance is the price of freedom from the dis- 
eases originating in blight cankers. But it is a 
small price to pay when it can be accomplished 
by your regular dormant spray—especially in 
view of the tremendous losses caused by blight. 
Profs. Orton and Adams in Penn. Bul. No. 
136, 1915, said: “The ‘loss from collar blight 
alone in Pennsylvania is conservatively estimated 
at 2%annually.”” In contrast with this loss,at our 
Virginia orchard, within 25 miles of the Pennsyl- 
vania line, we have not lost in 12 years a single 
tree from collar blight, even though 400 trees 
were in dying condition from collar blight at the 
beginning of that period. The only deterrent 


was Scaecipe, “The Complete Dormant Spray.” 
Scatecive prevents blighted twigs and water- 
sprouts from forming holdover cankers, and 
causes any cankers that are already formed to 
start healing and cease being asource of infection. 


And remember that when you have sprayed your 
trees with Scatecipe, you have done all thatcan 
be done at that particular time by any dormant 
spray or combination of sprays. Fall spraying 
with Scatecipe controls pear psylla and peach 
leaf curl. Spring application controls aphis, pear 
thrips, leaf minor, case ‘bearer and leaf roller. 
Either fall or spring spraying with ScaLecwe 
controls scale, bud moth, European red mite, 
fungus or blight cankers from which is spread 
fireblight, collar rotand rootrot. And in addi- 
tion to controlling these insects and diseases, year 
after year use of ScaLecipe invigorates the trees. 








Wwe GUARANTEE that, if you will divide an orchard, your worst or best, en 

two parts equal im general condition, and for three years spray one part with 
SCALECIDE according to our directions andthe ather part with lime-sulphur, giving 
the same summer treatment to both parts, the part sprayed with SCALECIDE wll 
bebetter than the part sprayed with lime-sulphur—am the judgment of three dasinterest- 
ed fruit growers—or we will refund the money you have paid for the SCALECIDE 








Ie your dealer doesn't carry SCALECIDE, show him this advertisement — or order direct from us. 
In any event, write today for the new booklet, “ Why SCALECIDE”. We will send you also “ Spray- 
ing the Home Garden”, which is considered one of the most helpful treatises extant on the control 
of insects and diseases that attack trees, shrubs, vines, flowers and vegetables. Address Dep't 38. 


B. G. PRATT CO. 


50 Church Soreet 


NEW YORK CITY 


“= THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY“ 
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SEEDS 


If you are planning a garden, write to-day 
for Storrs & Harrison Guide for 1923 


To help you plan. That’s the first office of this 
finely iflustrated catalog. It makes the attainment 
of a beautiful and fruitful garden easy. Flower and 
vegetable seeds Msted are from time-proved strains 
with many new varieties. Contains valuable informa- 
tion on planting; covers every need of the grower. 
For 69 years, S. & H. seeds, trees, plants and shrubs 
have been the choice of professional gardeners, 
orchardists and nurserymen. Our 12008 fertile 
acres afford infinite selection. Don’t handicap your 
garden. Write to-day for this descriptive and 
helpful catalog. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
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AND CHOICE 


GRAPES swact'rrurrs 


From your own garden. Delicious grapes for table, 
juice or jelly. Strong canes, well rooted. Easily grown, 
little care. Small Fruits to bear second year—Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, etc. Shrubs. Catalog. 
T.S. HUBBARD CO., Box 14, Fredonia, New York. 


TREES & PLANTS Peccensch Pru meet. 
rect to you at lowerprices. Large assortment. List free. 
WESTMINSTER NURSERY, Desk 20, Westminster, id. 

















urnip--6 Wks.or le 
) Be = ni Sp ae all Erect grower. 
’ ~qned tor Pequeeven end Pies. 
Aster-Bouquet-1 plant is a gorgeous bouquet. 
¢ Reese See ae . s 
9 Regret vaeaen- reat eae 
Guarantee you will be more than pleased. New 2923 
of the best Vegetable and Flower seeds, 
Novelties in Colors, free to all. Order today. 


. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 30, ROSE WILL. H. Y. 
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st fey fe 
WS, eneral catalog and 
</S Power Orchard one te sprayer that 


Sprayer ets your needs. 
Field Foree Pump Co.. Dept. 4 i. % 


STRAWBERR 
PLANTS Pecicrs. 


largest, sweetest and most pro- 
pe angen 9 y tte Gash 
pone ay hte Sells for.a third 
morethanother varieties. A full assortmentof 
otherkindsofsmalifruit plants. Pricesgreatly 


reduced. Wholesale on large amounts. 
kindsin their naturalcolors. Write forittoday. 


A. R. WESTON & CO.,R.D.No. 8 , Bridgman, Mich. 
























Time to Think of 
BUIST SEEDS 


Have a better garden by sow- 
ing Buist Pedigreed Seeds. 
Write for Buist’s Garden 
Guide— it tells how to grow 
bigger, handsomer flowers; 
finest flavored, largest vege- 
tables. Get this 136-page book. 
Mailed promptly. 
Free flower seeds with orders 
of 50c. or more 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Seedsmen Since 1828 


Department A 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Made te bulid New Business. A trig] 
will make you our permanent customer. 


PRIZE COLLECTION fedish, 17 


worth 15¢; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; 
Tomatoes. the finest, worth + Tarnip, 
‘arieties, 












7 Bpiendia. worth 10¢; a 8 best v: 
worth +4 pring wering Bulbs, 
worth 25c. 65 varieties in all; worth $1. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper, 


SEND 10 CENTS 
© cover postage and packing and 















Masters Plant Setter 


Saves Labor—Saves Expense 


Pays for Itself Every 
Day Used 
Transplants Tobacco, To- 
matoes, Sweet Potatoes, 
Cabbage, Strawberries, 
Eggplant and all similar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


Each plant set, watered and covered 
—one operation. A full stand; no re- 
setting, an earliercrop. Most prac- 
tical planter ever invented. Is guar- 
anteed to set three times as fast and 
easier and better than hand work. 
Money back if not satisfied. Write 


for Free illustrated literature 
MASTERS PLANTER 
Grown by 


CO., Dept10, Chicago, til, 
& E E D a Woman 


You will be delighted with your garden if you try my new 
collection of Straw-flowers. Easily grown from seed; 
bloom till frost—then cut and dry for winter bou- 
quets. Everyone going wild about this flower. 
For 10 I will send 5 liberal packages: 
© hed, yellow, white, brown and (es 
vink. No better value for the money. 
Guaranteed to Please 
Order today, send 10c to help ij 
postage and packing and receive 
the 5 new varieties of Straw- 
Gowerand my bargain Seed Book. 


BULB londerful 
GLADIOLUS! 22: 

or garden, also Color Book 
7S Named Colors. Full 
growing Colonial Florida 


loom 
Gladioli for 4c postage. Marvelous 
instructions. Gardens, 
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house plants in a healthy, growing 
condition, and when they cease to put 
forth new growth, it is quite likely that 
they have been attacked by some insect 
pest. Soft-wooded plants, such as fuchsia 
and heliotrope, which are usually rapid 
growers, are more likely to become cov- 
ered with insects than 


I: requires eternal vigilance to keep 
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Enemies of House Plants 
By Jane Leslie Kift 
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are only obtainable in summer, the uge of 
the remedy is restricted to that season, 
Red spiders are the most troublesome of 
all insect enemies. They are very com 
mon, seem to flourish in a hot, dry atmog- 
phere and are so small that it takes an ex. 
perienced eye to detect them. Their color 
is a peculiar red, they always attack the 





are the slow-growing hard- 
wood varieties. 

Persistent efforts will 
overcome these enemies if 
the remedies are applied 
before the insects have 
interfered with the growth 
of the plant. Once the 
growth is retarded, the in- 
sects are much harder to 
rout. 

One of the commonest 
insects to attack soft- 
wooded plants is the aphis, 
or green fly, which mul- 
tiplies very rapidly. Flor- 
ists destroy the aphis by 
fumigating their houses 
with tobacco twice a week; 
believing in preventive 
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measures, this plan is con- 
tinued throughout the 
year. Of course, such 
treatment is not practical in the house, 
where the smallest quantity of smoke 
would permeate every room. The most 
practical method for house plants is to 
gather them in as compact a mass as pos- 
sible, and thoroughly wet the foliage of 
each. The best way to accomplish this is 
to use a watering can to which is attached 
the nozzle with the smallest holes. When 
the foliage is partly dry, dust it with 
powdered tobacco, and if this is unavail- 
able, use snuff. If this is done while the 
foliage is damp, the tobacco will adhere to 
the leaves and stems. Be sure it reaches 
the under surface of the leaves, as this is 
the insect’s favorite lodging place. After 
applying the tobacco, cover the plants 
with paper to prevent the escape of fumes 
which either kill or sicken the green fly. 
After twenty-four hours the flies should 
be syringed off. 

Another insect as destructive as the 
aphis and equally as common is the mealy 
bug, which florists frequently call the 
“white seale.”” It is white in color and 
can easily be detected at the base of the 
leaves and about the under surface of new 
growths; it is usually found in clusters. 

The best way to rid a plant of these 
insects is to wash them away. To do this, 
lay the plant upon ‘its side and syringe it 
thoroughly, then turn it over and syringe 
the other side, thus drowning the bugs. 
Or they can be brushed off with a small 
camel’s-hair brush. If the bugs are very 
numerous, go over the stems and leaves 
with a small brush dipped in a solution 
composed of one part alcohol and three 
parts water. A little of this solution goes a 
long way. Another 
remedy requires a 
tablespoonful of kero- 
sene to two gallons of 
water, and being in- 
expensive can be ap- 

lied with a rubber 
hand sprinkler. A 
third remedy is ob- 





Plants thrive when free from insect pests 


under surface of the foliage and work 
rapidly’ In a week they will skeletonize 
an entire leaf, leaving only the main veins 
intact. They weave a web so fine thatit 
almost defies detection. 

The best remedy for the red spider is 
cold water, vigorously applied, either 
with a syringe or with full force from the 
mouth of the pump, or faucet, as this 
destroys the web and removes the spiders, 
but this treatment must be persistent. 
One application is worthless and only 
repeated efforts will keep them. away. 
Red spiders attack both hard and soft 
wooded plants. Of course, the latter are 
always harder to cleanse, as the tender 
growth must be handled so carefully in 
order to prevent injury. 

The enemy to plant life that is really the 
hardest to combat is the scale. Numerous 
varieties of scale attack house plants. 
Some are soft and easily destroyed; others 
are hard-shelled, clinging tenaciously to 
the stems and under parts of the foliage. 
To rid a plant, especially a large one, 
any of these scaly insects requires @ 
deal of time and labor, but it can be done. 
Turn the plant on its side and clean off 
the scale with the aid of soft paper and 4 
fine tooth-brush literally scrubbing them 
away; then sponge the plant with strong 
soapsuds. Whale-oil soap is the variety 
florists prefer for this purpose. 










Seale insects seem to thrive best on the ~ 


many varieties of Nephrolepis, or 
fern. Here we find them especially 


to eradicate, as the foliage of the plant is | 


so soft and pliable that one grows weary 
long before the last insect is killed, but 
unless the work & 
thoroughly done, it 
is better not to und 
take it. 


ly carer cut the 
top entirely ¢ 
fertilize the soil about 
the root wit 
manure water or ai 








tained by boiling the 
green leaves of to- 
mato vines, draining 
the water through 
a colander. This 
water is deadly poi- 
son to the wong & bug, 
but as tomato leaves 


those huts?” 
not huts. 


City girl (on first visit to farm): 
‘‘Where’s the doors and windows to 
Farm girl: 
That’s wheat.” City girl: 
**You can’t fool me that way. Wheat 
don’t grow in big lumps like that. 
I’ve seen pictures of it before” 


good plant-food. 
will soon respo! 
“They’re such treatment, send- 
ing forth a new head 






of growth. 
ness is the greas 
enemy to 1 





If the plant is bad-_ 
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Cooperatives Saved California 
Continued from page 11 


broke, and business men had lost 
faith in the industry. Unusual rains had 
ruined half the 1920 crop, and the rest 
brought a price below the cost of produc- 
tion. There was a crop-marketing or- 
ganization through which the crop had 
been sold for four years, but it was an 
acknowledged failure. The rice industry 
represented 250,000 acres of land and an 
annual production valued at $10,000,000. 
So in October, 1921, with not even 
enough money to harvest their crop, they 
organized the Rice Growers’ Association 
of California. It was evident that they 
must have two things: First, adequate 
money backing; and second, adequate in- 
formation upon which to market the crop. 
The first was not hard to get, luckily, as 
the War Finance Corporation readily 
agreed to lend the Rice Growers $1,250,000. 
This was to be secured by warehouse 
receipts of rice delivered to warehouses 
at the rate of $1.25 per hundred-pound 
bag of paddy rice, and with the assurance 
that this cash was available, local bankers 
were willing to make advances for harvest- 
ing the crop, the advances being liquidated 
by loans from. the War Finance Cor- 
poration. : 
Hoover to the Rescue 


Next was the question of securing informa- 
tion on which to market the crop success- 
fully. Appeal was made to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for full and continuous 
information upon the rice markets of the 
world. The Secretary of Commerce made 
prompt and enthusiastic response; and 
thereafter the rice producers of California 
were able to get direct information from 
Japan, Siam, French Indo-China, India, 
Spain, Italy, Egypt and South America. 
Consuls and trade advisers reported by 
cable twice each month upon the prices 
of rice, imports and exports and available 
supplies in stock in their respective 
countries. 


Sold Rice in Japan 


With this information and this financial 
strength, the position of the rice industry 
was suddenly transformed. The associa- 
tion began to offer its rice upon its ex- 
change, selling to the highest bidder when- 
ever the bid was within the level of the 
world market. The Department of Com- 
merce reported a shortage of rice in 
Japan, and more than 80 per cent of the 
1921 crop went to Japan at prices satis- 
factory to the California rice growers and 
also 4o the Japanese. It would be im- 
possible to find a finer example of govern- 
mental cooperation with an agricultural 
industry. 





Can We Sell Corn to Europe? 


Continued from page 18 


at that time was the same kind of 
corn that is now being exported, and it 
was presumably used for the same pur- 
poses for which corn is now being used. 
The objections now held against our 
American corn can not, therefore, be 
fundamental, and an intelligent effort to 
dispel the prejudices still existing should 
prove successful in bringing about an in- 
crease In our exports to these countries— 
aways provided that our exporters them- 
selves will see to it that nothing but sound 
dry corn is shipped. 

or should we be satisfied to increase 
our exports to Europe by 60,000,000 
bushels. If during 1897 to 1901 there was 
4market in Europe for nearly 170,000,000 
ushels of our corn, how much greater 
should be the market today? In Europe 
both human beings and animals are living 
on short rations. In the United States we 
raise so much corn that we are sometimes 

pted to burn it. It does not seem un- 
Penmable to conclude that 250,000,000 
be of American corn could and should 

sold in Europe every year. % 
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Something New 


Have some of these 
big early red grapes? 


—Green’s Caco’Grapes 


Developed from Catawba-Concord 
parentage. 

Caco is the most delicious of all grapes— 
wonderfully hardy—rich wine red with 
abundant bloom. Bunch of good size, com- 
pact, and of good form. Vine is very strong 
vigorous grower, healthy and prolific. 
Ripens in advance of the Concord; so rich 
in sugar it’s excellent in flavor two weeks 
in advance of being fully ripe. We endorse 
it as a great grape. 


Green’s other special fruits are: 


Green’s Syracuse Red Raspberry—double 

size and of highest flavor. Very hardy; abun- 

_ dant bearer. 

Green’s Bosc Pear. Extra large; distinctive 

shape; delicious buttery flavor. Vigorous grower. 
Green’s Rochester Peach. 
Beautiful bright cheek, yellow 
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flesh of highest quality. Un- 
usually hardy; earliest yellow 
peach. Bears soon after 
planting. 


Green’s Trees—Plants—Vines 
are sold by catalogue only 


=» Green’s Trees grow true to name—a success for 
40 years.. They are straight, smooth and well 
formed. Perfect root system. Standard tested 
varieties. Northern grown—Apple, Peach, 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Quince and Shade Trees. 
For the garden—Currants, Gooseberries, Black- 
Lenten, Sivaphondion Strawberries, Shrubbery. 


Write for Green’s Free 64-Page Catalogue 


It’s a real text book on growing things. Will tell you the trees, 
plants and vines best adapted for your use. Write for it right now. 


Also ask for C. A. Green’s free booklet on “How We Made the Old Farm Pay.” 


Green’s Nursery Company 
37-47 Green St. Rochester, N. Y. 


























































SPECIAL OFFER of TESTED SEEDS 


i 1923 CATALOGUE 
will send the famous HENDERSON Collection iOWw 
of seeds—one packet each of Eclipse Beet, Bi age spas h 
Viroflay Spinach,White Tipped Scarlet Rad- igger — pits bere 
ish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Hender- | ®ve, the most beautifu 
son’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies, Giant and complete horticultural 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. pameies of the year, a 
HOW TO GET THEM ed 
Simply state where you saw this advertise- pages 
ment, enclose ten cents for mailing the Cata- | 16 color pages. Over 1000 
logue, ‘Everything for the Garden,” and the | beautiful engravings show- 
seeds will be sent without extra charge. | ing actual results. A mine 
EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH | of valuable garden infor- 
These tested seeds come in a coupon envelope | mation. Send today for this 
which, emptied and returned, will be accepted | helpful guide to a_ better 
as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amount- | garden and the special seed 
ing to $1.00 or more. Don’t delay; write at once. collection. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


If you write now for our 1923 Catalogue, we 
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CORTLANDT ST 
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s TREES & PLANTS THAT GROW, 


CATALOG FREE 
Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, 
Best Quality, Low Prices. Satisfac- § 
ma tion or moneyrefunded. 70yearsin § 


we 


business proof of our responsibility. - ck 
Write for Nursery and Seed catalog. be tember. A postal will 





PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 
ring urseries 
Box 204, Tippecanoe City, (Miami Co.) Ohio 
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lly fine block of Peach . Small 
Order early W. 


Box 42, Established 1890 Yalesvilie, Conn. 
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choice fruit. Barnes’ Hardy Northern-grown Trees mailed at proper planting time for 47c or four dosen for sce 
are true-to-name—Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry and unusu- ~ 


LANT FRUIT TREES 


— p42 * for a Silkleaf 
pene Se 
x3 ’ 
that you can depend on to produce paying crops of 








. Moderate prices. 
rite today for free New Fruit Book and Price List. 
THE BARNES’ BROS. NURSERY COMPANY 





Fine for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 





FREE: To introduce our Pedigreed everbearing 
fre. MASON NURSERY CO., Piedmont, Mo. 





ing. All hardy, vigorous and well roo’ 





¢ Strawberries we will send 25 fine plants 





EVERGREENS [rij vue 


ship everywhere. Write for free Evergreen 
book. Beautiful Evergreen Trees at moder- 
ate prices. 0. Hill Nursery Co,, Box 235, Dundee, Wi. 
















































































Love God and Your Neighbor 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


By a Layman 














“You have had some very good sermons in the last year 
and a Half in The Farm Journal,” said a friend of 
ours the other day, “‘but not one of them seemed to give 
much weight to the things that seem to me most 


“No, don’t tell us—write 


series is finished.”’ 


worth reading. 


us a sermon yourself, and put in the things you think 
should be there, and we will print it after our regular 


“T’ll do it,”’ said he. 
“by a Layman,” which we think Our Folks will find well 


And here is the result—a sermon 














important.” 
“What are they ?” we asked. 
\ | ANY good folks try to put so much 
into the worship of God that noth- 
ing ever comes out. 

Religion is only good for us if it does 
some good to our fellowmen. This saving 
our own souls and leaving the rest of the 
world to go to the ‘“‘bow-wows’’ will never 
stand the acid test of the Scriptures. 

Let us ask ourselves these questions: 
What is the purpose of my life? and what 
am I doing to make this world better? 

It isn’t a question of doctrine, but of 
doing. Many believe that we are 
wasting energy and deferring the millen- 
nium by spending so much time talking 
and arguing about our differences in 
beliefs, instead of getting together on some 
common ground and doing some actual 
work for the betterment of mankind. 

You remember that just one joke 
took the spurs off the boots of all the 
military desk clerks in Washington, 
during the World War. Every clerk 
was parading Pennsylvania Avenue 
with clinking spurs, when the following 
dialogue appeared in one of the Wash- 
ington papers: Ques. ‘‘Why do all 
the department clerks wear spurs?’ 
Ans. “To keep their feet from slipping 
off their desks.”” That settled the 
spurs; and some day God will inspire 
one of His children to utter words of 
wisdom that will drive away all this 
‘‘hug-a-boo”’ of doctrine, doctrine, doc- 
trine, and bring all His children under 
one banner, for all time and for the 
good of all. 


On Common Ground 


I have read the creeds or beliefs of 
most of the religions of today; and a 
few years ago I wrote to high digni- 
taries in various religious bodies to 
state in a line or two exactly their beliefs, 
so I could see where they differed from 


each other. Did I get any answers? I 
did not. 
The reason is very plain. If men, in 


cold blood, would sit down and write just 
what they believed, it would be so simple 
that the need for so many various de- 
nominations would be almost as unneces- 
sary as the spurs upon the heels of the 
indoor clerks. 

There is no use in tearing down without 
building up. As a foundation in the 
building process let us read verses 37 to 
39 of Matthew 22: ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul and with all thy mind. This 
is the first and great commandment. And 
the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.’”” Can we or can 
we not subscribe to that as a base on 
which all nations of the world could stand? 
If we can’t, we need not call ourselves 
Christians. A sermon could be preached 
every Sunday for a century on that text 
and it would still be an up-to-the-minute 
subject. 

Loving God sounds easy to most people. 
God is so far away. Your neighbor is 
different. Your neighbor may not be in 
your social set. ‘‘Who is my neighbor?” 
is an age-old question, and the only reason 
it is not answered once and for all time is 
that we know the answer will jar us from 
our snug rest, and smug religious opinion. 

Your ‘neighbor is the man, woman or 
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child who needs you. It may be some one 
in your own household or it may be a 
starving, persecuted, half-civilized man on 
the other side of the globe. 


Dodgers All 


How we dodge our obligations! Many 
folks seem to believe that when we get 
to heaven God will look us over for 
medals. He will do nothing of the sort. 
He will look us over for scars. Scars won 
in fighting the world, the flesh and the 
devil—and I don’t know who he is. I 
do know something about the world and 
the flesh. 

This old world of ours, at the present 
time, is rather sick. Wars, jealousies, 
unfair competition, gambling in food 
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HAT is the purpose 
of our lives? 


What are we doing to make 
this a better world ? 


Are our differences in beliefs 
and doctrines retarding our 
religious life ? 


Are we at fault for what our 
children are today ? 
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stuffs, profiteering, and many other per- 
sonal, national and international frailties, 
obstinacies and selfish desires have given 
us moral indigestion. 


The Need Today 


Did you ever try to picture God? It is 
practically impossible, isn’t it? But if 
you close your eyes and try to picture a 
loving Creator, whom do you see? Jesus. 
It matters not whether you believe in this 
doctrine or that doctrine; whether you 
believe in the Immaculate Conception or 
not; whether you believe in a pope or a 
bishop or an elder; and your pet beliefs 
and fallacies may mean little, but you 
know and I know and the world knows 
that if the plain, simple, practical teachin 
of Jesus were followed today by one an 
all, this world would be a world of which 
we could be proud. It would be a world 
of brotherly love, and no place for diplo- 
matic wars and blood-thirsty, grabbing, 
grinning leeches, profiteers, and hypo- 
crites with a eapital H. 

We profess too much religion and live 
too little of it. I know very little about 
heaven, but I know as much as you do, 
and it’s dollars to doughnuts that faith 
without works will never land you there. 
There is entirely too much Sunday re- 
ligion and not enough week-day religion. 
Because a Commandment reads ‘“Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy,”’ 
it never meant that the rest of the week 
was to be unholy. There is nothing the 








matter with true religion today, there is 
nothing the matter with the rural church 
or any other church, but there is a lot the 


-matter with the men and women who 


profess and call themselves Christians. 
Don’t Wait—T ry it 

We do not need any circus-performing go- 
called “evangelist’’ today, but we do need 
true preachers who will teach us the 
“love God and love your neighbor’ doc- 
trine, that will make us stop, look and 
listen. It wouldn’t be a bad stunt for us 
to try it now without waiting for our 
Reverend Sirs to fall in line. First of all 
get out your Bible, (I know there is dust 
on it,) and read the Sermon on the Mount. 
That will be a good start. Then let us 


treat our folks at home in the way — 


Jesus would do if He were on 
today. Then let us try some of the 
doctrine of brotherly love on our neigh- 
bors. By that time our hearts will be 
in unison with the universal good and 
we shall see national and international 
affairs in a different light. Shall we 
vote for party, men or the principle 
of Universal Brotherhood? Shall we be 
tied down to a rotten political part 
and be compelled to vote as it eayel 
I think not. Shall we hate every nation 
in the world but our own? I think not. 
Cooperation is in the air. We can not 
live alone. The only love we keep is 
the love we give away. What would it 
mean today if all the bright minds in 
the world would work together in the 
interest of true religion as exemplified 
in the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth? 
Does not even the very thought of it 


thrill you? 
Our Children 


What are we doing that our children may 
grow up to love God and to love ther 
neighbors? If we want the next genera- 
tion to be better than this one, we must 
start with the children of today. 

In how many homes are children taught 
the fundamentals of Christianity? In 
how many homes are children taught 
to bow their heads and thank God before 
partaking of their food? 

In how many homes are children taught 
to pray their prayers, and not simply say 
them? 

In how many homes do the children see 
an example of a Godly family? : 

What are we doing to make our children 
better than we are? Children are what we 
make them. Do you know of a more im- 
portant Christian duty? 


The Farmer and Religion 


If any one has a reason for being non- 
religious today, it is the farmer. Yet as@ 
class the farmer is much more religious 
than any other. For generations he has 
been treated by city folks and the Govern- 
ment as a footstool. How can he f 
much brotherly love, when he has to sell 
his products for a pittance and buy 
necessities at an outrageous figure? How 
can be practise ee love, when for 
years he sees how city folks live and work 
and play? He can not even put a price 
upon his pees, but must take what 8 
offered. 


Continued on page 61 


hen he sees the grain gamblers, ‘ 
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M. M. JOHNSON 


“Inventor of Old Trusty” 


JANUARY, 1923 


Add Dollars to Your 
Income This Year 
with Old Trusty 


Yes, you can add many dollars to your 

income with Old Trusty, and my new 

book—just out of the print shop—will 

tell you how. I want to send you a copy 

free. Just send me your name and 

address and see if you cannot make 

more money with poultry this 

year, the Johnson-way. This 

"~~ book, I believe, is the most help- 

ful and practical one of its kind 

ever printed. Here are just a 

few of the questions it will answer for 
you ina helpful way: 

How can I keep hens laying in winter? 
How can I pick the money-makers ina 
flock of pullets? HowcanI make poultry 
raising a business? What’s the best size 

incubator tobuy? What’s the best way to 

save chicks? Why do early hatches 
make the most money? How can | 
make an inexpensive poultry house? 
What are the best breeds? What is the 
best method to preserve eggs, etc? It’sa 
9x12 page book— filled with helpful 
information. 


Make Money This Year 


It’s a poor hen that doesn’t produce 10 
or 12 dozen eggs in a year, and at present 
prices that means good money. Think of 
what a few hundred layers would bring. 


a 


Even after she is through laying, the hen will go to market and bring in a 
price that will pay for her keep and then some. Do you know of an easier, 


surer way to make money? 


Now Is the Time to Start 
Early hatches make the most money. Ask any experienced poultry 
raiser. Early hatches mean early broilers to sell at high prices in summer 
and more good fall laying pullets before snow flies. Old Trusty makes 


hatches in any weather. 
poultryman and engineer. 


We Pay the Freight 


uick shipment from factory at Clay Center, 
eb,, or warehouse at St. Joseph, Mo. 


That’s because it is built by an experienced 
Has the right construction and the right fea- 


Incubators and Brooders 


CEE DESI 
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Sent 
FREE 


tures without fancy doo-dads that add to the price. 
It is made with pure copper hot water heating plant, 
California Redwood case, triple walls, etc. Has big 
oil drawer, which saves time and work; easy sliding, 
perfect fitting egg trays; handy thermometer holder; 
improved ventilation and tray slides. But you 
do not have to be an expert to operate Old Trusty. 
Even the most inexperienced make big hatches 
right from the start. My book tells how. Send 
today for a copy. 


Mail the Coupon or 
a Postal 
Don’t wait! Write today! Get my money-saving, 
1923 prices on Old Trusty Incubators and Brooders. 
But first of all get my new big book, telling the result 


of thirty years’ experience helping Johnson cus- 
tomers make money. 


Ask for Catalog No. 28-C 


M. M. JOHNSON CO. 


CLAY CENTER, NEB. 


Old Trusty has more thana mil- 
lion owners and thousands of 
them are Farm Journal readers 


Harry Johnson, ‘‘Incubator Man”’ 
M. M. Johnson Co., Clay Center, Neb. 


Please send me your “30-year” poultry book and _ catalog 
No. 28-C on Old Trusty Incubators and Brooders, FREE. 
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‘A Farmhousewith a Reception Hall , 


for and against the reception hall 

in farm homes. “It’s just one 
more room to take care of, so I don’t 
want it,’’ says one of Our Folks. “It’s 
exactly what I want; it keeps the living- 
room from being a mere sublie highway,” 
says another. And there you are! 

When I went over the 3,600 house plans 
submitted in The Farm Journal’s contest, 
I came across the plan shown and de- 
scribed here. It was sent 
in by Miss Alice Halvorson, 
Whitewater, Wis. The plan 
shows a reception hall. If 
you don’t approve of the 
hall, I know you'll like all 
the other features of the 
plan. 

But let’s hear what Miss 
Halvorson has to say: 

“T think I should like the 
house made of gray stucco 
with white trim; and al- 
though I have drawn a 
square plan I do not want 
the house to look square 
when finished. That is why 
I have placed the porch on 
one side. And I think I 
should like a sort of hooded 
entrance. 

“T have a front hall and stairway be- 
cause I think an open stairway makes a 
house seem more homelike. The stairs are 
so easily reached from the kitchen that 
back stairs are unnecessary, but if a per- 
son objects to using the front stairs all the 
time, another stairway can be built from 
the wash-room. 

“Of course, this wash-room, where the 
men may leave their coats, rubbers, etc., 
and where they may wash up without 
coming into the kitchen, is a necessity on 
afarm. I have made mine a combination 
wash-room and laundry. I think a room 
like this on the first floor, where there is 
plenty of light and air, is much pleasanter 
to work in. Then, too, it is much easier 
to go up and down the porch steps than 
the cellar stairs. And much of the trash 
which usually accumulates in the kitchen 
will find its way to this room. 

“My kitchen is large enough so that 
when there are not too many in the family 
it may be used as a dining-room. I 
should have all the windows in the kitchen 
and the wash-room set well up from the 
floor. ‘The fireplace in the living-room 
is really an econo- 
my, for it will save 
starting the furnace 
so early in the fall, 
or burning it so late 
in the spring. Then, 
too, it makes a 
house so much more 
homelike. The seat 
in the hall could 
have a hinged cov- 
er, so that things 
could be kept in the 
space beneath. An 
extra set of mops, 
brooms, cleaning 
materials, etc., in 
the broom-closet 
next the bathroom, 
will save time and 


[or ac is a whole lot of argument 





KITCHEN 
123416 


; By WD. Brinckloe 
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excellent place. There is also plenty of 
room for drying seed-corn, for storage, etc. 

“Of course we must have an electric 
plant in the cellar with automatic pump 
for water-pressure tank, electric washing- 
machine, and all the other electric con- 
veniences. 

“T forgot to mention the sewing-room 








on the second floor. 
done at home, this will be a great help in 


If much sewing is 


keeping the house neat and tidy. It is 
large enough so that a cot may be put in 
if needed and used for a sleeping-room. 
All unfinished work, materials, patterns, 
ete., can be kept in the drawers of the 
wardrobe.” 

Exactly; Miss Halvorson has put the 
whole thing in a very few words. But I 
want to go a little further, and tell about 
the cupboards and cabinets that she has 
sketched. I haven’t space to show you 
the drawings of these, but I think I can 
describe everything so you will under- 
stand it. 

The kitchen sink is right under the 
triple window, set about three feet two 
inches from the floor, so you won’t get a 
weary backache from leaning over to wash 
the dishes. The space directly under the 
sink is left open; at right and left are 
cabinet work-tables, set at the same 
height. A bread-board slides out from 


the left-hand table; beneath this are three 
deep drawers to hold bread, biscuits, cake, 
and so on. 


The right-hand table has 





two sliding boards, one for slicing meat 

and one for cutting vegetables. Below 

is a towel-drawer and a cupboard for 
tins, ete. 

In the corner (marked “D’’) is the 
dumb-waiter to the cellar. The cupboard 
adjoining has flour-bins in the lower part; 
the drawers are above the counter-shelf, 
and over these come the usual doors 
and shelves. The other cupboard hag 
food-lockers in the lower part; above 

these are two drawers for 
linen and flat silver; above 
are china shelves, shut in by 
doors, in the ordinary way. 

Now, I reckon you have 
caught the general idea of 
these various cabinets, and 
that’s enough. No two 
farmers’ wives want exactly 
the same sort of kitchen 
equipment; each has her 
own ideas of just how deep 
the drawers should be, or 
how many food-lockers are 
needed. I always follow 
‘Mrs. Brinckloe’s directions 
when I’m doing any 
cabinet-work for her, and I 
hope your husband (or the 
carpenter) will follow your 
directions, too. 

[Editor’s Note: We have made arrange- 
ments with a blue-print company to fur- 
nish blue prints of this particular house 
at $2 a set, in case any of Our Folks want 
them. Write to Farmhouse Editor, The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.; enclose 
$2, and be sure to give your name and 
address. It will take a week or ten days 
to fill your order. We can’t furnish speci- 
fications, but your local material man or 
builder can easily help you to write those 
to fit your local conditions.]} 





Our Heating Plant 


By Earl Rogers, Ohio 


WO years ago I was up against the 
problem of getting an old farmhouse 
ready for two people to use. The first 
thing that I knew I wanted was a cellar. 
The location of the house was bad, so I 
made a cellar and moved the house over It. 
Then the proposition of heating. the 
house came up. I enjoyed a house with a 
comfortable temperature always and 
wanted that kind to 

live in. We finally 

decided that a fur- 

ma nace was what 
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steps. There is also 
a broom-closet in 
the kitchen. 
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‘For drying 
clothes in cold win- 
ter weather, the at- 
tic would be an 
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Sketch at left, lower floor plan. Note the roomy porch. Right, second floor plan 
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would suit best. So 
we put it in. Weset 
the furnace up our- 
_ selves. We do all 
the cooking on the 
[ farm with an oil- 


” 


burning stove in 
kitchen. All the 
way through I 
think we saved @ 
little money, by 
buying a furna 

instead of a heating 
4 stove and a range, 
which would have 
been necessary. We 
also will have quite 
a saving in 
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years to come, a8 8 
furnace — an 
stove will 0 
more cheaply than 
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Buy Direct From Gordon-Van Tine 
Mills and Save $200 to $2,000! 


FREE BOOKS! 


200 Home Plans 
Shows plans, photos, specifications, bungalows, 
country homes; 3to 10 rooms. Wholesale prices. 
ree. 
Barn Book 


654 sizes and kinds of barns, hog and poultry 
houses, implement sheds, granaries, and other 
farm buildings. Book Free. 


Building Material Catalog 





JANUARY, 1923 
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“I Saved $1,500”—P.0.Sorenson 


«Savedabout $400’’—C. T. Lecher; 
“T figure Mr. Anderson saved $500”” 
—C. S. Mhyre; “Certainly got a 
bargain, saved fully $1,500” —W. R. 
Gillespie; ‘‘We saved 50 per cent” — 
A. O. Lindahl. When thousands 
write like this, can you afford not 
to buy from Gordon-Van Tine? 


5,000Building MaterialBargains 
Immense stocks of everything in our 
Building Material Catalog — Sent Free. 











ee - Lumber Doors Bathroom and 
5,000 bargains in lumber, millwork, doors, win- Shingles Roofing PlumbingSupplies 
dows, mouldings, roofing, paint, hardware, plumb- Lath Screens Paints 
ing, etc, Book Free. Flooring Garages Varnish 
Taal Windows Furnaces Hot-Bed Sash,etc. 


Jap-a-Top Slate Clear White Pine Gordon-Van Tine Garages 


Surfaced Roofing 5x Panel Door 
Greenorred;85lbs.to | The Standard door of 


roll, Complete with America. Finest Jonger, Special kinds 


nails and cement. Fire- manufacture, 


resisting; 
guaranteed 15 
years. Other 
gradesatlow- 
er prices, 


$795 Per 





pine. Size 2-6 
x 6-6—134-inch 
thick. 

A Special Gordon- 
Van Tine Bargain 


$360 










lumber “A” for every purpose, 
quality white Highest quality house 





Quality Paint $80 and Up 
Goes further. Lasts 


paint, all 


All material 
complete.Lumber 
$960 ready-cut, bun- 

om dled and marked. ° 


wax Per Build it yourself 
_ Gallon and save money. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 





ESTABLISHED 


is665 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
PacifieCoastMill:Chehalis,Wash. HomeOffice: Davenport, Iowa Southern Mill: Hattiesburg, Miss. 


(Address Desk R16 at Office nearest you) 


Gordon -Van Tine Gordon -Van Tine 

tome Plan No. 506 “ Barn No. 437 a 
big, r f jome ‘amous Gordon -Van Tine 
with 4 mn Fa a Same Gothie Roof Barn, Eliminates 
dining room and kitchen, with !umber waste—gives biggest 
hall, bath, closets, built-in kitch- loft space. Material ready-cut. 
en case, linen closet, floored Build it yourself. Interiors 


attic, Good-sized entry for ice- 
box or washroom, 


| a 
Wholesale Prices 
on Homes, Barns and Lumber! 


GAIN Gordon-Van Tine starts the new year with prices 

far below ordinary retail markets! Don’t make a move 
toward building—or repairing—whether it be a new house, 
barn, hoghouse or other farm building until you get our latest 
books and 1923 price list. Over 200,000 farmers are our customers. 
We ship to them direct from mill—cut out all in-between profits— 
and because we do business all over the country, can sell to you 
at, or less than, wholesale prices. 


Send for New 1923 Price List! 


Get posted now! Find out just how Gordon-Van Tine can save 
you money. Our new book shows 200 homes—bungalows, square 
type of houses, colonial—whatever you wish. Planned by expert 


architects to give you most comfort, convenience, and to save work for the house- 
keeper. Homes as low as $709—all materials complete. Write! 
































planned to suit you. See book, 
"Gordon-VanTine Farm Buildings" 


















Values You Can’t Match Locally 


Whether it is a can of paint, a roll of roofing, 
a garage, or a complete house or barn, you can 
buy it of Gordon-Van Tine at wholesale. And 
we guarantee highest value of material or re- 
fund your money. No “Government lumber” or 
second-hand stuff—all fresh, new material. 


Ready-Cut Saves Labor and Lumber 


Heavy joists and framing for houses and barns 
come sawed, notched, ready to nail together. 
Parts cut by machinery—saves 17% lumber and 
up to 30% labor on the job. Another big Gordon- 
Van Tine saving for you. 


Send Us Your Bills to Figure 


Write us what you are going to build, enclosing 
your list of material or estimate. We will give 
you guaranteed freight paid price, and prove 
our savings. 


Mail Coupon Today 


 cotectiataaee 











Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
| Address Desk R16at Office nearest you 


i Send me Free Books. I expect to 
| O Build (0 Repair; as follows: 





| I siitdicntalnhdachitpuntpincinginaniea 


| Address... 
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. Cut out this Tag, paste 
on cardboard and tie it 

~ @ fi to your next shipment 





é 
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ae 
—if you have not shipped to Fouke this season 4x  — 
Split your next shipment fifty-fifty, dz 
skin for skin, grade for grade. Send - 
one half to the house you’ve been w 
shipping to and the other half to wou} rr 
Fouke at once. See how much more | |— 5 
you get from Fouke. Let the checks pon | 
tell the story. It’s grading that counts : = = 
and Fouke grading makes your : ” 
fur checks bigger. SHIP NOW! = - =| 
Full prices paid—no 5% deducted. 4 
: a ot 
; >?G 

































FOUKE prices 
are higher 
FOUKE grading 


is better 


ru ie c 5 760FOUKE Frouxe returns 
@ BUILDING are quicker 
ST: LOUIS. MO. . 


Not only is this fur re- 
ceiving house the larg- 
est in actual size, but 
it is the best equipped 
for giving trappers and 
fur shippers such serv- 
ice as they never before 
have known. 
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nothing about fur values. It is 

hardly to be expected that they 
should. Yet they should, in a general 
way, learn what to expect from their 
catches, for if yor 3 have this knowledge 
they can safely sell to traveling buyers or 
buy pelts from other trappers, and know 
what the pelts are worth. 

Let me say frankly that fur grading is an 

art; that years can be spent in obtaining 
the “fine points.” 


Yat trappers know little or 
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How To Value and Grade Furs 


By George J. Thiessen %? 


Donisnintnel 


as No. 1’s. Perhaps it would be well to 
state that fur houses “sort to value’; 
that is, if a prime hide is imperfect it may 
be classified as No. 2, No. 3, or even lower. 
This classification is a matter of conve- 
nience, since the grade is made rather on 
what the fur is really worth instead of 
the correct classification according to the 
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grade of prime pelts, so far as quality 
itself is concerned, there are several of 
the unprime. We must remember that 

a skin of this kind is never full furred, but 
that the quality includes all classes from 
prime to. worthless. The leather is not 
pinkish white, but may be brown, blue or 
black, depending upon condition. To 
characterize briefly the difference between 
prime and unprime hides, so far as the 
average grade on furs is concerned, we 
have but to know 





The fact that there 
is no absolute 
standard of assort- 
ment, and that 
even experts can 
not place an exact 
valuation on a 
given quantity of 
skins, gives you an 
idea of how the 
sorts vary. One 
reason for this, per- 
haps, is that no two 
skins are exactly 
alike. Fur firms, 
too, have different 
ideas of value; their 
classifications vary. 
Yet by understand- 





Black 








Narrow 


Short 
Cc 


Skunk pelts (See page 53) 


that the prime ones 
are pinkish white 
on the flesh side 
when dry, while the 
unprime are always 
blue, brown and 
black, or shades of 
those colors. The 
darker the leather, 
the poorer the skin. 

Naturally, of 
course, there are 
some _ exceptions, 
but these only need 
be known by the 
professional grader. 
The distinction be- 
tween the two class- 
ifications will serve 











ing the principles of 
fur grading, you can become proficient and 
be able to estimate closely what your pelts 
= worth. The following suggestions will 
elp. 

rime and unprime: The first thing one 
must learn is whether a skin is prime or 
unprime. Prime hides are full furred. 
The leather when dry is a pinkish white 
tint. Pelts may be prime and still be 
graded as inferior furs, due to imperfec- 
tions in curing, skinning or handling. In 
other words, all prime skins are not sorted 


condition. This may seem somewhat con- 
fusing, and it is regretted that graders 
follow this method; but, on the other hand, 
it saves time and it would be practically 
impossible to classify all the thousands of 
skins received in any other way. Should 
this be attempted, the expense of handling 
would be so great that not so much could 
be paid as now. Therefore, after all is 
said and done, the method employed is no 
doubt best for fur shippers. 

While there is, so to speak, only one 


in practically all 
cases. It might be mentioned, however, 
that there are cases when the leather has 
the color of prime and the fur is thin—due 
to sickness in the animal before it was 
caught; there are cases where pelts may 
be full furred and still show blue leather, 
due usually to the fact that the hide was 
left too long on the carcass. But these 
are exceptions only and deserve but little 
attention. 
Size: Most of the skins are now sorted 
‘Continued on page 52 


Straw Stacks Are Fur Pockets 


TRAW stacks and hay stacks are 

veritable fur pockets for the trapper 
who exploits these places. As soon as a 
stack is established, whether built of sur- 
plus hay that wouldn’t go under cover, or 
of straw following the threshing season, it 
at once becomes an apartment house for 
field-mice, rodents and vermin. Further- 
more, the elevation-of a straw stack makes 
a fine place for a fox to inspect the country, 
looking for food or for enemies. 

Skunks are found under stacks, and so 
are rabbits, especially if a woodchuck 
has been accommodating enough to bur- 
row underneath. However, both skunks 
and rabbits will frequently dig dens under 
the stack. Minks visit stacks in quest 
of rabbitts and birds that seek shelter 

ere. So do raccoons. Foxes and 
coyotes visit such places to hunt 


By F. E. Brimmer 


ing photo shows where several red foxes 
were trapped on top of this straw stack last 
winter. A few inches of snow covering the 
top makes your chances better because 
with snow on the ground the food of fur- 
bearers is more limited, and the fox or 
coyote can more readily climb to the to 


. when snow helps him get a better foothold. 


Furthermore, snow covers up signs and 
smells that have been left in setting the 
trap. 

Raccoons will climb to the top of a hay 
stack and dig for vegetables, such as 
cabbage, carrots, sweet apples, if these 
are buried for bait, or for meat or scent 





mice and vermin. 
So, if you have an old hay or 
straw stack in the field some- 
raate, you will be sure to catch 
ln rs there. Foxes like to 
‘ b on top and dig for food. 
our traps should be buried a few 
rs es ae 7 surface. Use 
cover them, and wra 
each steel trap with wax Pt 2 
Se from three to five traps, ac- 
B to the size of the stack. 
ury bits of cheese scrap a 


foot deep. This will attract the 


Mice, and eventuall 
foxes will Pe y coyotes and 


The accompany- 





baits; especially will the raccoon come 
for birds or dead chickens buried a foot 
deep. 

Minks will not climb up as will most 
other furbearers if they scent food, but 
will explore every nook and crevice under- 
neath. A good mink set.is made by dig- 
ging out a hole in the side of the stack 
near the ground, using a pointed stick or 
bar to ream out a hole three feet deep. In 
the rear of this hole fish-bait may be 

laced, which will catch not only minks, 
ut is a dead sure set for all skunks that 
ass. 

Some of the best trappers do not stake 
a trap of any kind set in a stack, but 
merely secure it to a clog. A fence-post 
makes a good clog for ordinary animals 
and is not suspected as it lies on 
the stack. Or the clog for the 
trap may easily be buried in the 
straw. As soon as an animal is 
trapped he leaves the stack, when 
if the trap was staked securely he 
would do considerable scrambling 
around -and might spoil ‘your 
chance of catching other fur 
animals. 

Of course straw stacks too close 
to farm buildings will not be like- 
ly to yield more than skunks, but 
in many sections there are plenty 
of stacks in more remote loca- 
tions which are headquarters for 
other fur animals. Very often trap- 
pers miss good sets near at home. 













TRAPPERS, BUYERS, DEALERS 


will find the best market for 
their Furs through 
























IN ST. LOUIS SINCE 1871 
PRICES HIGHEST HERE 


World’s Leading Buyers attend 
Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales 
assuring full market prices for 
every lot sold. 


SHIP EVERY PELT YOU HAVE—TODAY 


Free Service Helps You 

Mest complete fur market reports, alse ship- 

ing tags sent FREE — including BOOK of 
Traps, 52 pages in colors. Be Taylor Equipped 
and make more money. Be sure to have this 
wonderful service te guide you, keep you in 
direct touch with market and help make 

our catch pay you Ee this winter. ALL 
FREE TO YOU— WRITE. 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
400 Fur Exchange Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MQ, | 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with heir er fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Sole or Belt Leath- 
er; your caifskins into Shoe Leather, 
colors Gun Metal, Mahogany Russet or 

e lighter shade. Calfskins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make elegant stand and table covers; 
great for birthday, wedding and holi- 
day gifts. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


fashion, repair and reshape them if 
needed. Furs are very light weight, 
therefore it would cost Buf little to 
send themin to us by Parcel Post fer our estimate of 
cost, then we will hold them aside awaiting your de- 
cision. Any estimate we © calls for our best work. 
Our illustrated catalog and le book combined gives 
a lot of useful information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides. About our safe dydéing precess on 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, muffs 
and garments. About our sharp reduction in manu- 
prices. About Taxidermy and Head Mounting. 


Bo A 
WE TAN THEM—YOU WEAR THEM 
—Your Own HORSE and COW Hides 


Stylish garments, warm and 
order 






































animals. Gloves and caps from 
the trimmings. Save 50 to 75%. 


We tan them—you wear them. 
Fur garments repaired and re- 
modelled. 


FREE—3 2p. 


Catalogue. How 
to prepare skins; shows styles, 
sizes, prices. 

Poomet. reliable service from 
specialists in fur tanning, 
manufacturing and taxidermy. 











It Pays to Renew Promptly 
If your subscription to The Farm Journal 
runs out this month be sure and send your 
dollar promptly, otherwise you will not get 
the next number. 
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according to size, although some buyers do 
not grade muskrats this way. The only 
thing you have to learn in connection with 
this is approximately what -constitutes 
Extra Large, Large, Medium and Small. 
It does no harm to know, for instance, 
that pelts of large skunk caught in New 
York, have really less fur than the small 
ones of Dakota, or that the small ermine 
of Canada im certain sections are larger 
than the biggest caught in other places. 


Know Sizes of Skins 


The main thing, therefore, is for the 
pelt hunter to become familiar with the 
various sizes of skins, remembering that 
it is only the exceptional fur that will 
grade as Extra Large. Overstretching can 
sometimes give size, but this is indicated 
to the close observer by the appearance of 
thin fur. In other words, if you get a 
hide that has prime leather, large size, 
and does not seem to be furred up as it 
should be, you may be reasonably certain 
that such a skin has been overstretched 
and is not worth so much as if it had been 
cured its proper size. No one, as a rule, 
will understretch a pelt unless he is an 
amateur; and unless the hide is badly 
drawn out of shape and wrinkled, it may 
be sorted for size practically the same as 
if these imperfections were not present, 
provided conditions are not too bad and 
there is nothing else wrong. To illustrate, 
if a large hide has been cured in such a 
manner that it should be graded as 
Small, then that skin is not worth the pre- 
vailing value of the “small sort,” as a 
rule, but less. Skins in this condition are 
very frequently spoiled and in many in- 
stances are worthless. This fact is 
pointed out for the person who cares to 
buy furs from others. 

In tainted pelts, sometimes designated 
by fur houses as “‘hair-slipped,’’ the skins, 
or parts, are rotten and the hair can be 
pulled out in bunches. Such hides gen- 
erally give off an obnoxious odor. It is 
well to test skunk, civet, faceoon and 
opossum pelts for this condition. Usually, 
tainting is first detected on the “hips,” 
tails and just back of the front legs. 


Detecting Grease-Burned Hides 


Grease-burned hides may be noticed by 
bending. They are stiff; the leather is 
similar to that in a shoe which has been 
wet and dried too near a fire. A condition 
of this kind is caused by leaving too much 
fat and flesh on the hide when stretched 
and cured. Grease-burned skins will 
crack and break; usually are of very little 
value and often entirely worthless. 

As already stated, some dealers.do not 
sort muskrat pelts into the various sizes. 
Particularly is this true in the East. 
Their simple way—and it is easy for the 
novice to understand—is to make but 
three divisions; namely, Spring, Winter 
and Fall, disregarding sizes altogether 
with the exception of “kits,”” which were 
the small pelts taken from partly-grown 
animals. Buyers, therefore, pay so much 
for the Spring, so much for the Winter 
and so much for the Fall skins. This 
designation is supposed to represent the 
time in which the animals were captured, 
or rather the type of fur that ought to 
prevail at these seasons. Speared, shot, 
damaged and other inferior grades were 
bought at value. 

Many large houses separate the Spring, 
Winter and Fall into Extra Large, Large, 
Medium and Small, including the grades 
for “kits,” “damaged,” ete. Others, 
designate the Spring as No. 1 hides; 
Winter as No. 2, etc. There are in fact 
so many “systems’’ of grading these pelts 
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3, How To Valueand Grade Furs ¥ 
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that the only way to do is to learn the 
methods of the firms to which you shi 
this is not very hard, as a rule—and ¢ 
sort your goods accordingly. 


Color: Dark fur usually pays a 
mium. You will find that the neare 
black 


a ’eoon or mink pelt is, for im 
stance, the more it is worth. Dark ig 
associated with the graders’ idea of “goog 
color.” In skunks, the more black fur 
and the less white, the better the 
quality considered. Weasel—known ag 
“ermine’’ when prime—is an_ exception 
among the smaller animals. When at its 
best, the pelt of ‘this furbearer is 
white with the exception of the tip of the 
tail, this being black. 

Outside of the condition of the hides 
(prime or unprime), the sizes and color, 
there are many other little things which 
go to determine fur values. However, 
these may be termed of little consequence 
so far as the beginner is concerned. Cloge 
inspection of each pelt; a study of the fur 
quotations particularly from firms to whom 
you are shipping; comparison of your 
grades with those made to you by the 
buyer—these will give you an under- 
standing of the values in a very short 
time. 


Note on Skunk Pelt Grading 


(See illustration, page 51) 





The first skin (A) is what is known asa — 


Star Black and some firms make an assort- 
ment known as a Star Grade. In this 
case, they consider only skunk skins with- 
out any stripe as Black, consequently can 
pay more for their Black Grade than the 
others who accept skins such as the 
second (B). The two types are also 








characterized as No. 1 by many concerns, - 


Short Stripe (C) being No. 2; Narrow or 
Long Stripe, No. 3; Broad or White 
Stripe, No. 4. At first glance, this seems 
rather confusing since in most other skins, 
numbers are used to designate the quality 
—condition of primeness—and not color. 

Those that call Black skunk No. 1; 


Short Stripe, No. 2, ete., have an ingenious . 


method of arriving at the value of good 
unprime skins. They “throw down & 
sort.” To illustrate, a good unprime 
Black pelt (No. 1) is of the same value as 


a prime Short Stripe (No. 2); a good un-’ 


prime Short Stripe (No. 2) is sorted at 
the same value as a prime Narrow Stripe 
(No. 3) and so on. Poor unprime 
are graded according to value only, as 
are all unprime Broad Stripe (No. 4). 
Most of the buyers using this me 
are in the East, purchasing goods from 
that section only, where the sizes are 
fairly uniform and they do not need to 
grade according to the largeness or 
ness. It is understood of course that 
“kittens” are bought at value. 
Civet-cat skins are classified only ac 
cording to size and quality, and not at- 
cording to color. 

















Miss Coon: “I’ve heard about the * 

rubber-neck wagons they have in the 

city, but that’s the first one I ever 
saw in these woods” 
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HERSKOVITS PAYS YOU! 


MORE CASH MONEY FOR YOUR FURS-WHY? | 
BECAUSE WE ARE ON THE spot| 


"Where Millions wear Furs” 
\ “Where Millions of Furs are Jlanufactureh” 
Bey “Where 9 Out of every 10 Fars rust be sola” 
Ben Where the Worlds Buyers must come to Buy,” 


NEW YORK IS THE MASTER FUR MARKET 


MORE FURS are Bought, Sold, Manufactured 
and Worn right in NEW YORK than anywhere 
else in the entire world. 


That’s WHY we can and do pay you MORE CASH 
MONEY for your FURS. Trappers, Shippers, Com- 
mission and. floor sale Houses all over the country 
must DEPEND on NEW YORK the MASTER 
FUR CITY for their outlet. WHY PAY 5% 
COMMISSION and other expenses? 


SHIP 
NOW 


The House of ALBERT HERSKOVITS & SON, 
the BIGGEST AND BEST ORGANIZATION of 
its kind in the world stands ready to serve you at 
all times. 


The HERSKOVITS service is the Greatest and 
Quickest in the land. The SAME DAY your furs 
are received our Expert Graders grade and price 
your furs to the Highest Market Values, paying 
you every cent they are worth which is more than 
you can get anywhere else on earth. Your money 
is mailed to you the SAME DAY. 


Make ALL the PROFIT yourself by sending all 
your furs DIRECT TO HERSKOVITS. 


Do not be misled by idle-over-estimated-exaggerated 
statements or claims as to any other fur markets 
comparing with the DIRECT HERSKOVITS 
New York Manufacturing outlet. 


Figure it out for yourself and you will readily un- 
derstand why ALBERT HERSKOVITS & SON 
can and does pay you MORE CASH MONEY 
for your fur shipments. 


TO 


FURS esscovrs 


Do as all Old Trappers and Fur Shippers are do- 
ing. Ship ALL your furs DIRECT to the World’s 
Largest and Greatest Fur House located in New 
York—The World’s Master Fur City. 


Make your Trapping Outfit Complete NOW. 


Send us your order for all your supplies TODAY 
and get your share of the Big Fur Catch this 
winter. Our supply prices are the Lowest for the 
Best Merchandise. A Big Guarantee stands behind 
every transaction done with the HOUSE OF 
HERSKOVITS. 


Write to-day for FREE Guaranteed Price List, Trappers’ Treasure Book, Shipping Tag, Etc. 
Do All your Fur Business Direct with the World’s Largest Fur House 


ALBERT HERSKOVITS & SON 


DEPARTMENT 312 
44-50 WEST 28th St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Know This Tag ! Cut It Out, Paste on Cardboard and Tie to Your Next Fur Shipment for Most Money 





NAME 


e, FILL OUT BOTH SIDES AND TIE 
Box ‘INSIDE TAG to Furs INSIDE OF BUNDLE 


‘ 
|NAME 
! 


ROUTE 

















From SHIPPER 


POST 
OFFICE 
ADDRESS 





,; POST 
OFFICE 


R.F.D | BOX 


STATE 





STATE 











ALBERT 


FOR oR 


mocmee FOR sae 
ul 














\. J. w28thst NEW YORK CITY 


Wasthst NEW YORK CITY 


av DO NOT DEDUCT ANY COMMISSION 








DEAL DIRECT WITH HERSKOVITS | 
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Send for This 
Free Book 


How would you like to in- 
crease your alfalfa and clover 
yield tremendously; at least 
100%, possibly 500G? You 
can do it by systematically 
using Agricultural Gypsum. 
Note the luxuriant growth as 
indicated on the left side of 
the picture, the scanty growth 
on the right side. Then send 
for our free illustrated book, 
which contains the full story 
of how Agricultural Gypsum 
makes possible better and 
more profitable farming. 


GYPSUM INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 69, 111 W. Washington St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


‘SoilTested 


Free 


Before it is too late find out if you 
havesour soil. We show you how. 
We send all necessary materials. Same 
test used by soil experts. REE-—No 
obligation. Write today for catalog~price. 


HOLDEN 


lime and phosphate distributor 


cures sour soil at low cost. In- 
sures bumper crops. Spreads lime, phos- 
phates, all fertilizers 16'4 ft. wide—twice 
width of others. Cuts work 

and time in half. Fits any end 

gate wagon. Handle material 

once, Freight car to field. 

Write for latest price. 


THE HOLDEN CO. 
PEORIA, Dept. [138 ILL 

















CASH Market value year around for hides, skins, 
wool, furs, tallow. Send for prices. Shi 


Keystone Hide Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


| an old prejudice : 
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Pork and Beans 
Popular in Europe 





UROPE is fully a generation behind 

the United States in the use of canned 
vegetables. This fact is accounted for 
largely through fixed dietary habits, and 
against eating tinned 
foods, which éxisted up to the outbreak of 
the war. While this prejudice was over- 
come somewhat during the wide war-time 


| distribution of canned milk and meats, 
| dietary habit still calls for fresh vegetables 
| or none at all, says Special Agent Alfred 


P. Dennis, in a report from Berlin to the 
Department of Commerce. 


Corn and Sweet Potatoes Unpopular 


Certain vegetables, such as corn on the 
cob and sweet potatoes, so popular in the 
United States, are wholly unappreciated 
in Europe. It is not worth while to adver- 
tise the merits of a canned vegetable among 
people who dislike it in its raw state, and 
a good deal of confidence would be re- 
quired to undertake to introduce canned 
corn in Northern Europe. Even in Italy 
and Jugo-Slavia, where corn is produced 
on a rather broad scale, the grain is ground 
into meal before it is eaten by the native 
population. 


Peas Better Liked 


Spain, Italy and France raise early spring 
peas. The small, tender green peas 
packed in France have a world-wide repu- 
tation for excellence. Italy, which for 
some years shipped raw peas . ross the 
border to be packed in French fac tories, 
is now trying to compete with France in 
the canned-pea business. There are possi- 
bilities of a big market for peas like those 
now being packed in France and Italy. 

Lima beans are freely raised in Europe, 
but the chances for building up a trade in 
canned stock are not good unless there is 
strict grading, and the delicate green, 
young beans separated from the hard, 
mature stock. 

The observations made on green peas 
and lima beans hold true for string beans. 
The European consumer has no. use for 
overgrown string-beans. The Italians 
are making quite a success of canning 
string-beans grown on the volcanic soil 
around the base of Mount Vesuvius. This 
success is due to the fact that great care 
is taken in selecting young, tender, and 
delicate stock. 


Pork and Beans Have a Wide Appeal 


American pork and beans, widely dis- 
tributed throughout the ‘allied countries 
during the war, found’ ready appreciation, 
thus making a groundwork of popular 
habit to build upon. With the exception 
of the British, Dutch, Germans, and 
Scandinavians, Europeans are more vege- 
tarian in habit than Americans. They 
can not afford meat, and are accustomed 
to supplement their vegetable diet with a 
bit of cheese or fat pork. A thick vege- 
table soup is the main dish in countless 
European households. A combination of 
pork and beans is also popular. 


Asparagus and Tomatoes 


White asparagus tips, as put up by 
American canners, sell readily as a luxury 
article in principal European markets, 
particularly London. 

American canned tomatoes sell fairly 
well in Western and Northern Europe, 
being used principally as a stock for soups, 
but Europeans complain that a can of 
American tomatoes contains too much 
water, and the stock suffers in comparison 
with the firmer and meatier Italian plum 
tomatoes, which get to the customer in 
original shape, rather than in a pulpv mass. 





“BEAN stra 


An Ideal Outfit For the Grower 
with Limited Acreage 
A complete highgrade light eight power sprayer 


for the grower with small acreage who wants 
a clean orchard and profitable crops. Delivers 


5 Gallons a Minute 
at 250 Lbs. Pressure * 


Equipped with Complete Rotary Agitator, 
Built-in Pressure Regulator, 2 H. P. Sprayer 
Engine, All-Steel Truck, Bean Pump, and other 
features found in no other low-priced outfit, 
Bean quality thru and thru. Furnished with- 
out truck, if desired. 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP co. 
17 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
116 W. Julian St., San Jose, California 


Gentlemen: Send me your new catalog and 
full details of the Bean Simplicity. 


Name 


Address 


SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 


troy the fungi and worms; be sure 
of larger yields of perfect frait. 
Stahi’s Excelsior 
\ Spraying Outfit 
Prepared Mixtures 
are used in largeorchards 
highly yo ces by euccenny grow: 
ers for thirty-five years. 


20 models, 
Write for free 
catalog containin; full treatise oa 
spraying fruit an 


vegetables. 
. STAHL SPRAYER CO. 
Bex 715. Quincy, tli. 


Hides Tanned 


Have your hides tanned and made into coats, 
= caps, etc. Save money and get better 
ments. Have your work done 


“THE WILLARD WAY 


and get only first class guaranteed work- 
manship. Free ee gives full in- 
formation and latest e suggestions, 
Write today for your cop 

H. WILLARD, SON * COMPANY 
24 Seo. First St. MARSHALLTOWN, A OWA 








power or hand t 








You Must Spray 


To Make Crope P. 
There’s'a Brown’s Auto-Spray that pa 
suit you. 40 styles--hand, weet 
@ power. All have non-clo; Le mel 
endless trouble. Used by Experiment 
Stations, and over a million farmers, ' : 
gardeners, ete. Send today for catalog om 
and Spraying Guide--both free. a ‘ 
E. C. BROWN CO. o¢ bin 
857 Maple St., Rochester, N.Y. che 
SECT MARIANI eno > 





Turn Your Stump Land into Dollar 
My Hand Power 7 wil] make your land worth : 


six times its present ve uaranteed for year 
any stump a I-inch cable will hold Write for free 
Special offer. Address me personally 
WASTRE - FITZPATRICK @_ 
620 FOURTH STREET QQ 
SAN FRANCISCO 


seer cal Box 609, ate arinda, tous 
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00-Progressive Pedigreed everbearing straw) 
is 25, 50-for $1.00 peste Lowcli Hawkins, 
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One Artistic Mail-Box 
in 10,000 Miles 


“ HAT a beautiful mail-box, har- 
monizing so perfectly with the 
house and fence!’’ 

We were riding through Eastern New 
York on a vacation 
trip last July, when 
this ejaculation came 
from friend wife, who 
has a way of keeping 

f her eyes open for at- 
#43 tractive houses and 
settings. 

The rural mail-box 
was embedded in the 
top of a neat post or 

‘ ber poe made of cob- 
*| blestones and cement. 
It was in front of a 
house that had a 
fence or wall of simi- 
lar material; also the 





veranda of the house 
was partly cobble- 
stones. It was by 
far the most attrac- 
tive mail-box we ever 
noticed, and _ since 
that time, although 
FE | observing carefully, 
m1 we have found none 
to compare with it. 
That brought up 
this question: Why 
are post-boxes in front 
9 of farm homes almost 
universally hideous? 
Instantly there wells 
up a chorus of pro- 
test, but if one will 
take the trouble to 
- J watch closely, the 
Nothing attractive justice of the charge 
about this will be conceded. The 
modern farmer, with 
perey slong & main-traveled highway, 
eeps his buildings well painted, has at- 
tractive flowers and shrubbery, perhaps 
has erected a fence or set out a hedge in 
front of the house. Yet to the casual 
observer the mail-box is the discordant 
note that intrudes. Maybe the box will 
be a wooden affair, unpainted, or else 
daubed with some left-over floor paint. 
Too trivial a matter to be given seri- 
ous consideration some will argue. But 


Durable and 
artistic 














Useful, but far from being beautiful 


'§ it? I have a friend in the real estate 
usmess, who says little things establish a 
considerable part of the marketability of 
Property. Many a city home has been 
i because of attractive wall-paper and 
‘ € fixtures pleasing to the eye. 
any a sale has been lost through such a 
thing as a broken window-pane. 
v€ near-purchaser may not analyze his 
rejection of the proposition enough to 
“ tit hinges on such trifles, but students 
erhed chology and ary name ry 4 know. 
diti Ps your farm isn’t for sale, but con- 
tions can arise whereby it will be on the 
et tomorrow. 
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Going at a 
thousand miles 
an hour— 


No automobile can run a thousand 
miles an hour. But in an hour’s driv- 
ing you can take a thousand miles of 
wear out of your tires if they are not 
properly inflated, 


The air in your tires is as important 

as the oil in your crank case or the gas- 

oline in your tank. Own a tire gauge and watch your 

air. Borrowing a tire gauge will save you $1.25, but 

there is no telling how much it will cost you in lost 
tire mileage not to own a tire gauge. 

The Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge is one of the 
most compact, durable, and accurate little instru- 
ments ever made to help a motorist save money and 
tires. It will prevent your riding on tires that are 
too hard and losing the cushioning effect of air. It 
will help you prevent running with too little air, 
which destroys tires by flexing the side walls as they 
roll over the road. 

You can buy a Schrader Gauge for $1.25 ($1.50 
in Canada) from your garage man, or at hardware 
or automobile supply stores. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 
Chicago Toronto London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Valve Insides and Valve Caps, 
Packed in Metal Boxes of Five Each 
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Some vegeta- | 
ble gardens 
pay their 
owners *100 
in returns 


for every *5 
spent. They are a con- : 
stant source of big profit. They yield 
the finest vegetables and yield lots of 
them, because they are planted with— 
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MARK 
isbell’s Gardens Pay—for the same } 
reason that pure-bred cattle produce 

ure-bred off-spring. Every ounce of 

sbell Seed is tested. Isbell Seeds are 
Michigan grown; earliness, hardiness 
and sterling qualities are bred into them. 


Write Today For This 
Guide to Better Crops 
Isbell’s 1923 Seed Annual is one 
of the most helpful catalogs 
ublished. It tells what and 
ow to plant to get bumper cro 
gives cultural directions—tells of 
the Isbell way of growing, select- 
ing, testing and cleaning seeds. 
it’s Free! The coupon belowwill 
bring it to you. Use it today. 
It will bring valuable informa- 


tion that will mean more money )} 
from your crops. \\/ /%, 




























FREE Catalog Coupon) Y.. 
V 


Ss. M. ISBELL & COMPANY 
820 Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 4) 


Gentlemen:— 
Without obligation, send me your 1923 Seed 
Annual, quoting direct-from-grower prices. 


Name___ 








Address 











Standard everywhere—at }} 
Agricultural Colleges, Ex- }} 
periment Stations, among 


reg. Trade- Seal.Weare Ff 
offering for the firsttime Liv- ff 
ingston’s new Rosy Morn To- 
ington As: 


‘ ae describes the best varieties of 
vegetables and fiow 
b 
gee fone cortots, 
Livi ion Seed +, © 











TRAWGERRY PLANTS. 5,000,000 Best Quality Plants 
at 35.05 per 1,000. Illustrated Catalog Free. Write 
today. . S. PERDUE, Box 10, Showell, Md. 


00 1000. and 

Strawberry Plants ‘sissbie ‘Mostrater book 
free. You will learn. 

Address MAYERS PLANT NURSERY, Merrill, Mich. 
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horse-power. The trouble, I think, origi- 
nated with the tractor men. At least I 


| have seen illustrations and heard salesmen 


express themselves to this effect: ‘‘I’ll tell 
you, I can go into your field with this 
10-20 tractor and pull any load that your 
ten head of horses can handle.”’ 

Don’t be fooled. I once hitched a big 
1,900-pound Percheron horse to a stone- 
boat and loaded it down good. That old 
fellow could develop five mechanical horse- 
power for short pulls, and by lightening 
up the load so that he could speed up a 
little, two and one-half horse-power did 
not hurt him much for a considerable 
distance. -A_ well-broken 1,500-pound 
horse that will press the collar willingly, 
can easily pull from one and one-half to 
one and three-fourths horse-power when 
called upon to do so. 

Take the horse that is pullikg hay up 
into the haymow; if you get a good big 
forkful, it will weigh about 300 pounds; 
if the horse lifts it twenty-two feet in 
one-fifth of a minute, he is then developing 
one- mechanical horse-power. The load 
is 300 pounds; the distance is twenty-two 
feet; the time is twelve seconds, or one- 
fifth of a minute. Work it out thus: 

00x22 — 33,000 foot pounds a minute, 
or one horse-power a minute; 33,000 foot 
pounds a minute is the-definition of the 
true mechanical horse-power. 

There is absolutely no connection be- 
tween the term mechanical horse-power, 
and the strength of a horse. The term 
is simply a unit of measure of power, the 
same as a yard is a unit of measure of 
distance. 


Much Power Required of Tractors 


You ask why it is that. your twenty 
horse-power gas-engine will not pull the 
silage cutter that you used to pull with 
the old fifteen horse-power steamer? The 
answer is that your twenty horse-power 
gas-engine will pull just about twenty or 
twenty-two horse-power, while the old 
steamer operated at 150 pounds steam 
pressure will pull as much as twenty-five 


Horse and Tractor Power 
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UCH of the trouble that new trac- 
tor operators encounter is due 
to a misunderstanding of the term 





to twenty-seven horse-power. The old 
steamer was rated very low, while gas- 
engines are now rated within a few per 
cent of their capacity. 

Even though the manufacturers build 
tractors with the draw-bar horse-power 
varying from one and one-fourth to sixty, 
the agricultural engineers at Iowa State 
College found in a recent tractor survey 
that in many cases the power requirements 
of the farmer’s field machinery evidently 
were not considered when tractors were 
bought. 

In one locality, in which there were 
187 tractors, forty-nine purchasers were 
disappointed in their machines because 
they developed less horse-power than was 
expected of them. Twenty-three owners 
had bought larger outfits than they 
needed, and ten others were displeased for 
various reasons; eighty-two out of 187 
were dissatisfied. 

The tractor must not only have plenty 
of power to handle the uniform load, bata 
large reserve is always necessary to over- 
come the unfavorable conditions. 


Amount of Power Needed 


A tractor gang-plow with three fourteen- 
ineh bottoms, plowing six and one-half 
inches deep in a sandy loam soil, at a rate 
of two miles an hour, requires as much as 
ten horse-power to get through the tough 
places. 

A corn-binder in medium corn after 
frost uses only three horse-power when 
traveling 2.8 miles an hour. A potato- 
digger, digging at the rate of two miles an 
hour, calls for 6.7 horse-power on the 
average. 

By a series of tests on corn stubble it 
was found by tests that the ordinary disk 
harrow, traveling about three miles an 
hour, would require 6.75 horse-power if 
the disks were set to do a good job; anda 
four-section twenty-four-foot harrow mov- 
ing along at two miles an hour on fall- 
plowed ground used about 4.5 horse- 
power. 

Pulling the manure-spreader, loaded 
with 3,800 pounds of wet straw and 
manure, unloading at 2.6 miles an hour, 
used approximately five horse-power. G. 
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One Auto for Every 16 People 
By W. C. Smith, Indiana 


You do not like statistics, naturally, but 
it might be well to note that there is one 
motor-car for every sixteen people in the 
United States. If all the motor-cars in 
the United States were distributed over 
the roads, good, bad and medium, there 
would be two and one-half cars on every 
mile. That may mean much or little to 





weit, | 


Spreading lime is an important winter job for the farm tractor. Photograph 
on page 5 shows the effects of using lime 
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you; but if you care to make it sound 
bigger, take the idea that we own more 
motor-cars than all of the remainder of the 
world put together—considerably more. 
Out of every hun cars we own ne 
ninety, and up in Rhode Island—or down, 
whichever way it applies—they have 
figured out that they have sixteen cars © 
every mile of highway. 

It may be some satisfaction to know 
that we also have more roads than any 
other country in the world, but we alse 
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GIFT | 
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Seed Ss C To all who send 25¢ for 
this vegetable seed col- 

Here is our great offer. | lection we will enclose | 

We will send our big §| FREEawonderfulsecret | 

1@-package collection pwn Somethiog vai? 4 

of vegetable seeds— | Cae. ppy 














our very finest Cliff- 
wood farms teste 
seeds—and wonderful FREE secret gift, all for 25c 
in coin or stamps. Here are vegetables for your table 
_ Summer long. All Salzer garden 8 are guar- 
f not delighted you can get your money 
beck. All are Northern grown, hardiest and earliest. 
Note this collection: Beet, cabbage, carrot, cucum- 
ber, lettuce, onion, parsley, radish, turnip andendive. 


Ten full packages for 25c, and the FRE. Secret Gift. 


1923 Catalog FREE 


Ask for our big 1923 catalog. Everything for field 
and garden. We are headquarters for alfalfas, clovers, 

rasses, corn, wheat and oats. Samples of field seeds 
Les if you ask for them. Write today. 





JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
1262 South 7th Street La Crosse, Wis. 





HORN FREE 
GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY 


Garden Seeds. i 
one of World’s Leading Mail Order Seed 
Houses and Save Money. Everything guaranteed 
or your money back if you want it. 
No risk—a meng reliable. Write today for 
ae special prices and 116 
A. Berry Seed 

















ard varieties. Plants grown on new 
land with vigorous white root systems. Also 
raspberry plants and pe vines. ices right. 
We guarantee our plants true to name and reach 
ou in good condition or refund our money. 
rite now La our catalog and read how to Ww, 
pick, pack and market strawberries ped ‘ually. 


Dept. A Onekama, Michigan 




















KEITH'S NewLand-» 


J eh WBERRY PLANTS} 








1200 fertile acres of vigorous fruit 
and shade trees, active vines and 

berry bushes, sturdy perennials ae 
ornamentals offer unusual choice, 


69 years of nation-wide associa- 
tion with professional nurserymen 
and orchardists your guarantee of 
dependability. A postal will bring 
1923 catalog—free! 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Narserymen and Seedsmen 
Box 211 Painesville, Ohio 


. STRAWBERRIES 








A Vou on can ret; oR get 
fin” — 7 BRN pXgu cam grow them. | Go Lots 
Be \ of a le STRAWBERRY in- 
MIE a, oo e ea the! = you want. 
a 88 years in t No other 
‘3 ‘ coe like it Tesfree. fi Write today. 
fa: PsA At Salisbury, Md. 
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have more bad roads than any other 
country. And, whether you like statistics 
or whether you don’t, it will not hurt to 
know that in a year or two more there will 
be enough motor vehicles in this trouble- 
ridden country of ours, so that we will all 
be able to go joy riding on the same day, 
at the same time, if we so desire. 

Nobody wishes to decrease automotive 
use; we can neither do without the motor- 
car or the motor-truck. But the question 

is, “What are we going to do with them?’ 

"The answer is not in this article. . The 
figures were quoted to enable you to see 

y the question of taking care of motor 
traffic, not only in the cities, but on our 
country roads, is going to be of great im- 
portance. We have the most elaborate 
road-Wuilding program outlined that has 
ever been attempted and we need the 
roads. More than that we need some 
method of traffic regulation that actually 
regulates, and we are going to need it 
more and more, for the better our roads 
become the more we are going to be com- 
pelled to reckon with the speed fiends and 
the heavy traffic. 

Over in France they have evolved an 
efficient system of sign-boarding the pub- 
lic roads. The A. E. F. were compelled to 
use a system of traffic regulations not 
unlike those in our own cities, to keep 
from balling up traffic and to prevent 
accidents. They were strict and seem a 
little harsh to the man who is used to 
heading the direction he wishes to go, who 
steps on the gas and goes regardless. 

Motorists observe traffic regulations in 
cities because they have to; but how 
many are there who are careful to park 
their cars on the right side of a country 
road? How many observe the regula- 
tions regarding signals or lights?. How 
many slow down at cross-roads, and how 
many are there who will not hog the 
middle of the road if they can? 

Motor clubs, both state and local, have 
done much good work in sign-boarding 
our roads, but there should be more of 
this done and the speed laws should be 
enforced. The pedestrian, the teamster, 
the other fellow whoever he may be, has 
his rights and what is wanted is a system 
of regulations and an observance of them 
that will prevent damage. 

I believe two things are necessary. They 
are a more general education in accident 
prevention and a little more two-fisted, 

e-man law enforcement where traffic 
laws are adequate and the enactment of 
some where they are not. 

We talk about surfaced roads. What 
are we going to do with them? Will it 
be necessary to have a traffic officer on 
every half-mile or so of road? What are 
we going to build these roads of and how 
are we going to keep them up? How are 
we going to take care of the truck traffic? 
We will probably be asked to express our- 
selves on a ballot. sometime in the not so 
distant future. That is the reason I 
think a few statistics will not hurt us and 
some study of the question may help to 
solve it. 


age 


One day last spring an “old-timer” 
stopped at the shop and. watched me 
making wooden break-pins for the culti- 
vators. Finally he said: “Well, that is a 
new one on me.” I had cut the blocks of 
hickory into the lengths desired and then 
split them into squares a little larger than 
the finished pins would be. After sharpen- 
ing one end a little, I drove each stick 
through a hole in a piece of strap iron, 
and the pins were ready for use. In ten 
minutes I can make a séason’s supply. I 
have the holes in the strap iron drilled the 
exact size of the holes in the cultivator’s 
shanks and reamed out a little on the 
underside. I find that this plan beats the 
old custom of taking a few square pins to 
the field and shaving the pins out with a 
knife as needed. 

Kansas. J. L. Randall. 
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Turns any 
coal or wood 
stove into 
a gas stove. 
Uses com- 
mon coal-oil 





Perfect for cooking, baking, heating. Absolutely safe. Cheaper 
than pm gg oh convenient. Installed in a few miautes. Fits 








any stove. priced. Agents wanted. Write for terms. 
U. S. MFG. Co., Dept. 322, Columbus, oO. 
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have given satisfaction for 39 years. This Spring they are 
better than ever-—every tree ~f~—¥ by guarantee. 
Grown in our 400-acre nurseries, one of the largest in 
New York, and sold direct at cost, Qoatity pos Ma Send 
for free catalog today. Maloney Quality Maloney 
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Are the hardiest, sturdiest, 
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OTT Seed. All Hoffman Seeds are guaran- 
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Ought More Farmers Make 
More Money 


Continued from page 9 


don’t want these things? Nonsense. Of 
course they want them. Lack of surplus 
money. That's it. Can’t get enough ahead. 
Daren’t go further in debt. Very simple. The 
farming business doesn't pay enough. 

*‘Look at the worst thing of all, the cease- 
less drain of the best farm brains to the 
cities. Why is that? Lure of the bright 
lights? Partly. Ambition? Yes, very often. 
Dislike of farm work? -No, not a rule. 
More money to be made? Yes, nine times 
out of ten. No future in farming, no reason- 
ably sure prospect of profits, not en6ngh 
feel of actual money. 

“That's it,’’ says Kennedy. ‘Lack of 
actual money. U nderstand, I don’t say that 
agriculture is ruined, and going from bad to 
worse. It isn’t. It is going from fair to 
good; and from good to better. But. the 
things that ail it, and have ailed it these 
many years, you can trace every one of them 
to the one thing—not enough profit in farm- 
ing. Get the farmer more money for his 
stuff—that is, more net profit on his year’s 
operations—and he will fix the things that 
are wrong. Quit scolding him. He knows 
whai_the bad things are—he knows it better 
than you do. If you think they ought to be 
fixed, see that he gets the money, and it will 
be done. You see!” 


The Way Out 


And Kennedy says one more thing, which, 
as this article seems to have turned into a 
lecture by Kennedy on Kennedy’s views, I 
may as well add. 

He says: “Personally, I believe that the 
way for us to get the profits our business is 
entitled to is to organize ourselves in rather 
tight commodity -selling organizations, just 
exactly as we are trying to do right now. I 
would have farmers set their steps stub- 
bornly toward a five-year or ten-year cam- 
paign to get their organizations established 
firmly in spite of the whole tribe of middle- 
men, ignorant bankers, and spineless poli- 
ticians. 

ee | would have them beat the middleman 
to a pulp, for in a pulpy. condition the 
middleman is a mild, polite, and extremely 
useful member of society. I would have them 


as 





‘keep away from banks and bankers just as 


far as they can, getting the best credit facil- 
ities that legislation can establish, and then 
using those facilities just as little as possible. 
Finally, I would have them avoid politics 
and politicians like the plague, remembering 
that as long as farmers control 30 per cent of 
the votes of the nation, they need make no 
political bargains and fear nobody.” 

So saith Kennedy. And I have just 
enough respect for his opinions and method 
of stating them to close this article at this 
point. He may not be altogether right. But 
on his main points I think he is. 





Pitchforked Into Politics 


Continued from page 21 


and invariably this was accomplished from 
within. 

How could this danger be eliminated? 
Right here Mr. Wood gradually evolved the 
idea that has been accepted by Alberta and 
Ontario. To a farmers’ organization none 
but farmers should be eligible. None should 
be inside except those whose most vital in- 
terest is affected—those who would them- 
selves be undone by the wrecking of the 
organization. The ‘Economie Group,” and 
each group represented according to its 
numerical strength—by ‘Proportional Rep- 
resentation.’”’ This has been called the 
“Closed Door” policy. 

On the other hand, Saskatchewan and 





On Merton Mouse the other night 
A stove-pipe fell, quick as a wink! 
But startled Merton laughed and said, 
‘Rather soots me, don’t you think?” 
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itoba have formed their system upon 
Be becis of thought rather than cocipilion. 
and have admitted as members all those who 
subscribe to the Farmers’ Platform. They 
have the “Open Door.” The other provinces 
are rather ‘betwixt and between,” but as a 
matter of fact, most of the members are 
either farmers or retired farmers. 

The ‘Economic Group”’ idea is the one at 
which the enemies of the movement_have 
hurled their bitterest attacks. Mr. Wood 
himself has been flayed times too numerous 
to mention. Also, during the years when 
his idea was taking hold and had not yet 
been generally adopted, he was offered by 
the Union government plums that rarely fall 
beyond the heelers of the party in power. 
But Mr. Wood did not accept them. 


What Canadian Farmers Want 
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An immediate and substantial reduction of 
customs duties. 

Decreasing tariff with Great Britain, re- 
sulting in free trade in five years. 

Reciprocity with the United States along 

— the line of the 1911 agreement. 

Food stuffs, agricultural implements, farm 
and household machinery, vehicles, and a 
number of other articles, together with all 
machinery used in their manufacture, to be 
placed on the free list. 

All corporations engaged in manufacturing 
protected products required to furnish com- 
prehensive statements of their earnings, and 
every claim for protection by an industry 
to be publicly heard before a special com- 
mittee of Parliament. 

To take the place of the revenue lost by 
tariff reform, certain direct forms of taxation 

are suggested, such as income and inheri- 
tance taxes, and taxes on unimproved land 
values. 
A land settlement scheme requiring owners 
) of idle land to place a valuation upon it, 
which shall be the selling price, and also the 
price at which it shall be taxed. 
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Mulberries for Shade 


Ihave a mulberry tree about fifteen years 
old. It is over twenty feet high, with a 
spread of thirty feet. It began to bear 
when it was eight years old. Last summer 
I picked up sixty-three quarts and the birds 
had a lot to eat. Some berries were lost by 
falling upon a sandy spot. The bearing 
season lasts about six weeks. 

The tree grows rapidly, needs no care and 
produces fine shade the entire summer. The 
ries have very fine seeds and are eaten 
with cream like other berries, but without 
] sugar, as they are naturally sweet enough. 
hey make excellent pies and are easily 
canned. 

Mulberry trees make good posts, too. 
Ohio. Thos. Piwinka. 
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A hanger for a paint pail is shown below. 
Make it of two pieces of light strap-iron, 
hinged. together with nail or staple. Piece 
No. 1 should be ten inches tong; piece No. 2, 
six inches long. No. 3 is a nail or piece of 


FR 2 Soh 


ital- wire. One end of No. 1 is bent up and the 
“74 edge is sharpened at ‘‘a.”’ At a point two- 


thirds of the distance from this end, a slot 
about one and one-half inches long is cut. 
Then the other end is bent as shown. The 

l of the paint pail rests on ‘‘c.”” “B” is 
the lower end of No. 2, bent and sharpened. 
LO use, “‘a’’ is thrust up under the edge of a 
siding hoard, and with the pail pulling down 
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a o “e” the edge ‘‘b,’’ when set against the 
aide of the building, is held in place. It is 
Shrubs, automatic and can be placed and removed 
+4 Mm one-half the time required to tell this. 
instrac- D. R. Van Horn. 
le, Del. 
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That Will Open Your Eyes 


Evergreens--all varieties, all sizes; Small Fruits, Fruit 
Trees, Shrubs, Ornamentals--the finest, strongest, cleanest 
stock ever offered by anyone--anywhere--anytime. At Bargain 
Prices, the lowest ever offered and my Direct from Nursery to You 
Plan makes this your golden opportunity to do your planting at a 
big saving--the like of which hasn’t been offered for years--and will 
probably never be presented again. So get busy--get free catalog 
and make your selections early. Do your planting now at a saving 
of 50% on what you have been paying. 


Landscape Your Lot 


it’s simple—easy—inexpensive.. Just a few dol- 
lars and a little work--and 73 have improved 
your property hundreds of dollars. My free 
catalog contains many suggestions, pictures, 
diagrams, sketches for all kinds of landscaping. 
Get it today—it’s Free. 


32 Shrubs For $10.50 


Picture shows what can be done—the 82 shrubs 
represénted consisting of 7 Barberry, Jap.. 
Spirea Van Houttei, § Honeysuckle; 6 Weigela 
Rosea, 5 Hydrangea, 1 Sumac. 32 shrubs in all 
for $10.50--a real argain. 


40 Shrubs For $9.75 


Another group shown in catalog consists of 6 
Hydrangea, 8 vit, 3 Spirea, 3 Lilac, 13 
Barberry, Jap., 7 Indian Currant--40 in 

all for $9.75. veral — groups 


“os j BARGAINS Buy Direct From 
Keaena Nursery At Big Savings 


trod uce Ferris Prices, 

my i quality, my Di- 

rect-from-G r 0 w er-to- 

You plan, I give here- on 
with a few samples of 
real bargains. heck 
them over ,compare them 
with anything offered 
and you’ll quickly decide 
phey are the it ever. 
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No waste--no extra expense=no extra profit. Small 
Fruits, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Evergreens, put into your 
hands by the shortest route. Direct from grower to you 
means a big saving--the biggest tree value your mone; 
can buy. The complete satisfaction and the absolute fu 
fillment of every promise I make, the fulfillment of my 
arantee to the letter, are additional adygntages in 
Sealing direct with the grower. 
Back of my promises to support my guarantee is a $10,000 
bond deposited with Hampton Savings Bank, as well as 
my 400-acre nursery, this firm’s reputation for fair dealing 
that extends over 50 ya. A reputation lived up to in 
every transaction. That’s why I have thousands of cus- 
tomers and largest strictly mail order nursery business in 
existence. My success is based on high eS 
prices. To show what I mean by low prices listen to these; 


2 AP PLE TREES $315 


Standard varieties, average 4 ft. trees. 


or Black Raspberries. fi- 
Concord Grapes,12 for $1. 
Worden Early Grapes, 8 
for $1. Niagara Grapes, 
best white grape,6 for $1. 
Agawam Grapes, best 
red variety, for $1. 
Blackberries, 12 for $1. 
Bridal Wreath, 3 for $1. 
Golden Elder, 3 for $1. 
ndian Currant, 5 for $1. 

s, choice of 8 popu- 








ar varieties, 3 for $1. Just right--just enough to fill up that orchard or fill that 

Snowberry, 5 f. 1. vacant space somewhere on your lot. Guaranteed trees— 

Golden Glow 3 for $1. the kind you will be glad to own--the kind I am proud 

Peonies, 3 for $1. Iris, 3 for to sell. 

Ae Phiox, ass’t., 4 for zi. 

ime 2E 15 CHERRY TREES $148 
1. Aspar: for $1 
barb, & for $1. These and 

er Free Heavy roots--well branched--well known 
se beg Look varieties—sold at this bargain price to advertise and make 
seurhiane it yom new cus reason they must be good. 


om 
° you will become a 


Beautiful Catalog FRE 


Illustrated in actual colors, showing 
fruit trees, small fruits, shrubs, ever- 3 
ns; also landseape sketches and bargain collections 
or beautifying your property. A book ull of nursery 
bargains--a book of considerable value in helping you to 


Your choice any six of the 
above or six of the numer- 
ous other Dollar Bargains 

shown in catalog for $5.00. 
permits you to get a varied assort- 
ment--sufficient for ordinary plant- 
ing at a very small cost. In fact, these 
bargains of advertising character are 
almost being given away--and represen 
Ferris quality, Ferris value, so they must be 


EV ERGREE 


S 
Millions of evergreens waiting for you- 
variety, every size--for ornamental planting ‘ana 
city lot improving to the windbreak variety for 
sheltering farm houses—ranging in price from 


$2.50 Per 100 Up 


Evergreen Windbreaks on the farm for 
themselves. They shelter the home and * on 
pone Spa 4 e stock 
an 












select your requirements. Getit free. Write » 


EARL FERRIS NURSERY CO. 
410 Bridge St. 
HAMPTON, IOWA 
















at a few dollars’ cost, easily increases. farm val- 
ues $1,000 or more. All our evergreens are hardy, 
D mm varieties with strong fibrous roots— 
grown in our own big 400-acre nu under my 
own direct supervision--and are sold under the 
strongest possible guarantee, 
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Don’t buy any sawe 
ing outfit until you 
know all about the 
New 1923 Mode] 
OTTA 
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GO 
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at once about this 
World’s Champion Log Saw and 
know how fast, easy and cheap you can 
saw logs, fall trees and buzz up branches, The New, 
Improved 1923 Model OTT AW A is creating a sensation among 
farmers and woodsmen everywhere. Startling new improve- 
ments—greatest Saw ever designed. A real mone: tter 
for you. Saw and sell wood this pT adem doy e bank. 
You can, OTTA working for you! 


OTTAWA 


The 1923 
Saws the Human Way. tos SP potas 


Saws as two men would, only many times faster and with 

force. The OTTAWA not only makes more cuts a minute, but 
cuts deeper into the log each stroke. Lever Controlled Friction 
Clutch enables you to start or step saw while engine runs. 


30 Days’ Trial—10-Year Guarantee. 5.55.57 
sold direct from factory to you at Big Saving. 30 Trial. 
a ay pee ed Py ee. —~~— 4 | and — 
oO je ipmen rom actory 
Houses. Cash or Easy Terms, -_ 


ith other 
Make Money Sawing Wood. i**.cthe cope 
now is the time to cash in on the one crop which is most 
ie but often neglocted— ur firewood crop ! 
it with an AWA. Build up your ban 
account like hundreds of OTTAWA owners are do- 
ing. Big demand now for because coal is 
searce and highest in history. 









































*T can’t say too much Boo Send a Posteard at 
wl my : nd ie pen Es 
e mos ro: e us: " ig Special Offer. Know 
handiest Ai: og pom an tae enet ene 
CLAY BERGIA, OTTAWA MFG. CO. C_ 
Georgia. 993-M WoodSt., Ottawa,Kans., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























1923 Models—Many Improvements $ 50 
To prove the KIRSTIN is the fastest, most powerful and effi- 
cient Stump Puller, we will ship you any size or style on 30 po ne 
days’ trial. Send no money, Prove our before you pay. 


ONE-MAN 
Stump Puller 


« eo. 
irstin 
patented features. 
weigh less, cael 4s - S14 
Easy tohandleandoperatealone—withoutextra belp. 


Send No Money 


St. a 
Prove that it is the World's | ) 
Puller and a Money Maker for you. 

Write at Once 
} ih fest valuable land clearing vis 
ever published. 














Pay as You Use It 
Easy Terms if You Desire 






Cleared is worth from $50 to $75 am acre more 
than stump land. Increase the value of your farm 
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Book 







San Francisco 
1961 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. Escanaba, Mich. 


















Made from High Carbon Steel Angles. 
roof. Are to be Driven. Saves 
oie post holes. Prices are low. 


GUARANTEED FOR 20 YEARS 


and expense 


Dependable Hoist makes 
dump body out of any old 


or new Ford truck chassis; 
easily attached; costs little; 


write for price. actory located 


pepe (22) years 


from our 
» Pa, Price list Free. 
| = ye ay Main Strest Ss COMPANY J. H. DOWNS, 


% 38 Roosevelt Ave., 
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Fire and Frost 
Have manufacturéd and sold Steel Augie Fence Posts for 
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Fiddlin’ in Old Missouri © 


frankly in evidence. Several had the 
sleeves rolled up. : 

There was no particular method for holdi 
the fiddle. Some rested it against the 
shoulder, others held it against the side of 
the head. While playing ‘‘Whip the Deyjj 
Around the Stump,’’ Jim Miles held hig 
fiddle back of his head. 

A. W. Selby and B. J. Simmons danced a 
*“*hoe-down,”’ and showed that years did not 
affect the dexterity of a man’s feet if he keepg 
in practise. This feature set the big audienee 
to cheering wildly. 

Henry Taylor, tall, spare, clear-eyed as an 
Indian, took the stand. He hadn’t moved 
his bow across a half-dozen times on “The 
Eighth of January’’ until the experts in the 
crowd realized he would come in at the top, 
or mighty close to it. Later, by request, 
Taylor played ‘“‘The Lost Indian.’”’ He made 
no movements except those necessary to the 
work, which were mainly with the wrist 
Now and then the performer would give the 
call, which sounded something like: “Wa. 
h-e-e-e!_ Wah-o-o-o,” the notes trailing off 
in the distance. Taylor said he had been 
playing the fiddle since he was a lad of eight, 
He is now fifty-seven. His father, James 
Belvard Taylor, was a nephew of Zachary 
Taylor, twelfth President of the United 
States. 

“The Old Wagoner,” a piece of exquisite 
beauty, was so well played by William 
Stalcup, of Clarence, that he was catalogued 
among the four winners. ; 

One of the contestants thought he ought to 
make a speech, by way of prelude. He et. 
plained to the crowd how a fiddler could 
make music without knowing anything about 
the technique of the art. 

‘Musicians are born,”’ he said, “and the 
fiddle is the natural means for letting the 
melody out of a man’s soul. I’ve heard 
people who know all about notes and bar 
and scales get up in a choir to sing, and they 
make a noise like a katydid announcing an 
early frost. To make music you got to—” 

‘“‘Time’s up,”’ announced the chairman. 

“But I ain’t tuned up yet,’’ protested the 
contestant. “I was just going to say—” 

“Well,” returned the chairman, ‘“‘the rules 
provide just ten minutes to the man. You 
used yours in talk. The judges heard it 
and if they think it’s worth a prize you'll 
get it.” 

Most of the men in the contest play for 
dances and entertainments in the s 
towns and back. in the country. districts. 
They are well known. As they generally 
have a pretty large engagement list, ther 
services have to be secured several days m 
advance. There are a great many enter 
tainments during the winter, and the fiddler’s 
time is pretty well taken up. He gets from 
$5 to $15 for a dance. Sometimes he agrees 
to play for what’s dropped in his hat. If 
his work is satisfactory the collection may 
bring him $20 or $25. 

In former days, when they had corm 
shucking contests, the young farmers 
the neighborhood would choose up sides, 
appoint a captain and issue invitations 
These affairs were generally pulled off ina- 
large barn, and there would be a group of 
fiddlers sitting up on the beams, playing 
enliven the workers. ‘This practise origk 
nated in the Southern states in the slave days, 
when the shucking. was done by nee 
They made it a very formal affair, wi 
fiddle occupying an important place. 
contest as carried out by the negroes sug 
gested an adaptation from the days of chiv- 
alry. Among the white folks watching the 
contest from a raised place in the barn were 
some girls of the plantations, and from these 
would be chosen the one who was to be, 
crowned the harvest queen. The “crown 
was deftly made from shucks and grasses; ~ 
ornamented with autumn-tinted leaves — 
Some of the colored women of the cabin 
settlements would make the crowns, 
they showed considerable skill in the work. 

When the candles and torches were lit 
and the battery of fiddlers was ready for” 
action, the foreman of one plantation wot 
make his formal challenge to the opp 
foreman, who stood with his men waitin 
light in. Sir Walter Scott certainly E 
something to do with the idea of, thes® = 
challenges, which ran something like : 





“Hit has been boasted by the men of the ~ 


Smith plantation dat day kin outshuek 
men of the Jones plantation until we cam 
stand hit no longer; so heah we come 0 
’em make dar boastin’ good.’’ An 
the challenger would crow like a 
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sounding retort, the master of the contest 
would give the signal, the fiddles would start 
up with a lively air and the two brawny 
teams would tackle the heaped-up mountains 
of corn. The side showing the greftest pile 
of shucked ears at the end of the contest 
was the winner. 

Without music there could be no such 
contest. The harshest overseer that ever 
lived couldn’t get as much work, out. of his 
colored toilers as a good fiddler could. 

Mark Davis, a negro slave boy on a 
Howard county plantation, was given a 
fiddle by his master. ; The boy took it to the 
fields with him and played there. The master 
took the fiddle from him, telling him he 
eouldn’t play on it uritil after working hours. 
The overseer told the master that the field 
hands did a third more work when the boy 
made music for them. Then Mark got his 
fiddle back. 

One of the old-timers at the contest made 
out this list of the quaint tunes that have 
set feet to moving for fifty years or more: 
“Pop Goes the Weasel,” ‘Leather Breeches,” 
“Natchez Under the Hill,” “The Lost In- 
dian,” “Snowbird Under the Sifter,” ‘‘Fish- 
ers’ Hornpipe,”’ “I Danced with a Girl with 
a Hole in Her Stocking,” ‘‘Turkey in the 
Straw,” “Old Dan Tucker,”’ ‘‘Negro on the 
Road to Kansas,’’ ‘‘The Devil’s Dream,”’ 
“Sail Away,’ ‘‘The Irish Washerwoman,”’ 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me,’ ‘‘Old Vir- 
ginia Reel.” 

“T never met a man who could play all 
of them,” said the fiddler. ‘‘Most players 
learn ‘The Arkansaw Traveler,’ ‘The Lost 
Indian’ and one or two others. They put in 
their time practising to be first-class on a 
few pieces instead of adding to their collec- 
tion. There isn’t so much difference in them, 
anyway.” 


Federal Rye Grades 


Uniform grades for rye have been formulated 
by the Department of Agriculture. The 
grades are not fixed and established under 
the Grain Standards Act because of lack of 
funds for their proper enforcement, but the 
department hopes that they will be adopted 
by all grain inspection departments and by 
other agencies engaged in handling rye. 
The grades in present use in the different 
sections of the country are not uniform, and 
the varying requirements have given rise to 
considerable confusion in the trade. 

The federal grades divide rye into four 
numerical grades dependent upon condition, 
weight per bushel, moisture, damaged kernels, 
and foreign material other than: dockage. 
Any rye failing to meet the specifications of 
any of the numerical grades is graded sample 
grade. These grades embody the dockage 
system, which is handled in the same manner 
as is dockage in the federal standards for 
wheat. The United States grades for rye 
are published in Department of Agriculture 
Cireular 246. Copies can be had from the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 

.C., as long as the supply lasts. 
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Love God and Your Neighbor 


Continued from page 46 


the middleman, the profiteer and the ulti- 
mate consumer wax fat and prosperous 
from the fruit of his labors—how, I say, can 
love his neighbor as himself? But it can 
done. Perhaps the next great world move- 
ment for a religious reformation may be started 
by the salt of the earth—the tillers of the soil. 
Christ was nailed to the cross. The cross 
i Prblic opinion may be waiting for you 
for me, but what of it? Some must 
blaze the way. Some must work and die 
that the banner of true religion is carried a 
step farther. Hold out your hand, grasp the 
danner and hold it aloft that all men can see. 
For I was an hungred, and ye gave me 
_ I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: 
Was a stranger, and ye took mein: Naked, 
nd ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye 
visited me: I was in prison and ye camie unto 
me." ... ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
ohe of the least of these my brethren, ye 
ve done it unto me.” 





Self-Praise 
Let another man praise thee, 
and not thine own mouth; a 
r, and not thine own lips. 


"(he Smith foreman would make a high- 
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protection 


HIGH all-rubber arctic that fits snug- 
ly and keeps snow and dirt from 
working back of the buckles. The pro- 
tection of a rubber boot with the com- 
fort of an old shoe. This arctic will keep 
your feet dry in slush, snow or rain. 
Every vital point of wear is strongly re- 
inforced with strips of tough rubber. 


This ‘‘Cornbelt?’ arctic is ideal for 
the farmer, or anyone who has to en- 
dure rough stormy weather. 


There is a dealer in your vicinity who 
sells Top Notch Footwear. It costs no 
more than the ordinary kind. You can 
always identify our product by the 
Top Notch Cross. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


BEACON FALLS, CONN. 











A Guarantee 
Footwear 
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Our Women Folk 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 





Hospitals for Sick Farmers 


By Earle W. Gage 


HOUGH a comparatively new idea, 
Loven will find the rural hospitals seat- 

tered over the face of the prairie country of Western Canada, 
meeting medical needs in a manner that every farm family so 
urgently requires, but so seldom receives. One of the handicaps 
to living in the country has been the uni- 





continent in its methods of rural health 
nursing and other medical measures. 
The hospitals are of three types. The first or average type 
is designed for a well-developed community where there is no 
necessity for outside or district nursing. The building con. 
tains the superintendent’s office, operating 





versal lack of hospital and medical service, 
and this has been increasingly true in the 
recent shortage of country doctors. 

The provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia have 
solved these problems by erecting com- 
munity hospitals right in the farming cen- 
ters, the hospitals being sustained by 
taxation which is not burdensome. Many 
sick people, who would otherwise have a 
long journey into a larger center, or go with- 
out treatment, have medical attention and 
are nursed back to health in their own 
neighborhoods. Many young Canadians— 
farmers of the future—first saw daylight in 
these modern rural hospitals, and their 
mothers have received the treatment given 
to the maternity cases in more thickly populated centers. 

Each province of Canada maintains a Department of Public 
Health, and the western provinces being essentially agricultural, 
the boards of these sections are concerned to a great extent with 
caring for the well-being of rural settlers and devising means 
of giving country folks the best medical attention possible. 

That the question has been admirably solved by establishing 
these rural hospitals, was evidenced recently when the American 
Medical Association agreed that Western Canada led the 








Rural hospital at Wadena, Sas- 

katchewan, Canada, typical of 

the numerous medical centers 
in Western Canada 


room, sterilizing room, nursery, three wards 
and a sun parlor. Next is the type which 
serves its supporters in districts having no 
physician. This is staffed by graduate 
nurses under a lady superintendent. The 
third type, found in mining and industrial 
districts, is not only designed to be of ser- 
vice to the town and urban taxpayers, but 





nalia for aggravated accident cases. 

Service at these hospitals has been pro- 
vided at an extremely low tax rate. Only 
one district pays more than $4.80 per quarter 
section of land. For this small annual 
expense, taxpayers are guaranteed hospital 
service for their wives and families at all 
times at the rate of $1 a day. 

Any district containing enough assessable land and a sufficient 
number of taxpayers may request the establishment of a com- 
munity hospital. When the Minister of Health is assured of 
the district’s financial ability to support the project, he appoints 
a board which selects a site and prepares ‘a plan for the pro- 
posed hospital. If their plans meet with approval, the building 
is started, the board having the power to borrow money 
and issue bonds against the time taxes are raised to repay: 
Continued on page 71 


Quilts Worth Copying 


Continued from page 14 


from a charming old quilt that was made in the state of 
New Jersey. The center of this quilt is made entirely of the 
squares, made of a green sprig-patterned calico and plain white 
muslin. A wide band of white, then a wide band of green formed 
the border, which was quilted in a diamond pattern. 

The whirligig pattern, made of a print in pink and black on 
white, and plain white, should be sashed and bordered with 
plain pink. 

The fruit basket is made of triangles in three sizes, with 
straight bands along two sides. This design also looks well 
when sashed if the sashes are quilted in patterns. 

Wool has been so plentiful the last year or two that many 
housewives have filled their comfortables with wool instead of 
cotton batts. Wool for the purpose can be prepared at home, 





or can be purchased ready to use. Quilting challis and chintses 
are both used for the coverings. Chintzes are best for the pur 


pose, as they are very inexpensive, wear well, do not soil easily: 


and can be found in wonderfully attractive patterns, the Persian 
designs being the.newest. ' 

Very luxurious comfortables are covered with lingette, the 
cotton fabric which, more than all others,‘resembles silk. Lin- 

ette is fine but firm, soft to the touch and looks like satin. It 

& woven in narrow stripes and comes in plain but lovely color- 
ings, or is printed in charming flower designs. Wool-filled 
comfortables are light in weight, delightfully warm and afford 
excellent opportunities for using a home-grown product. 

[Editor’s Note: Inquiries concerning quilt designs must be 
accompanied by a self-addressed and stamped envelope. 


























Fig. 6. Windmill 


Fig. 7. Fruit basket 
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Extra Mon 
Exchange 


In hundreds of American homes mil- 
lions of hours of spare time are going to 
waste. These are golden hours which 
many women might well turn into money. 

We want to buy the spare time of in- 
dustrious women—(or men, too, for that 
matter) and we are ready to introduce 
you to the means already arranged. by 
which you can take advantage of the 
opportunity to earn the extra money you 
would perhaps welcome enthusiastically. 
Here’s what we have to offer. 

Allwear Hosiery is made exclusively in 
their homes by Gearhart Home Earners 
who use nothing else but the famous 
Gearhart Knitting Machine which is the 
original home knitter relied upon and 
thought highly of by thousands of women. 

This fine knitter we arrange to place in 
your hands, supply you with yarn and 
pay you liberally under a long-term con- 
tract for all the Standard Allwear Hosiery 
you care to knit and send to us. The 
current price now paid Gearhart Home 
Knitters for the knitting alone, per dozen 
pair, is a very handsome one indeed. 

Gearhart Checks are joyfully weleomed 
in many thousands of homes. Will yours 
be one? 

Thereis nolimit placed on the amount of 
money you may earn; you may make more 
or less, according to the spare time you 
have after the dishes have been washed, 
the house cleaning done or the children 
sent on une way togehool. + You'll find 
more spare time when you have such 
a fascinating way to turn time intomoney. 


Fine Opportunity 


If you want to knit socks for friends, 
neighbors and local stores, you may do so. 
In fact, many women prefer to do this 
and enjoy the independence and self- 
assurance of actually being in business 
for themselves. But if you prefer not to 
undertake the selling yourself you have 
always the Gearhart Contract, to take 
all your Standard Knitting, to rely upon. 

At all times depend on it that the 
Gearhart Company will be ready and 
eager to accept and pay for all the 
Standard hosiery you send in. 

Any bank or credit agency will assure 
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for Women at Home 





% For Your Spare Time 


at Home 


The Gearhart Company wants to pay liberally 
for the spare time of industrious women and men 
home workers. You need not leave the house er do 
any selling or canvassing if you wish Just rely onus. 


Long Time Contract 


We agree under bonafide contract to pay a liberal and defi- 
nite rate for every dozen pair of Standard Allwear Hosiery you 
turn out on the speedy Gearhart Standard Kautter which is 
the Original home knitting machine used in thousands of 
American homes. If yours is a perplexing money problem, 
don’t neglect to investigate this opportunity Send for par- 
ticulars about our astonishingly 


Liberal Pay Plan 








you of the high standing of the Gearhart 
Company, how they have built up a 
solid and big business since they first made 
the original home knitting machine way 

kin 1888. Surely you can see the advan- 
tage of dealing with an old, well-established 
concern. It gives you confidence in arranging 
to sell your spare time just the same as if 
you were spending cash and wanted to make 
sure of reliable goods, 

It isn’t considered at all difficult to do 
home knitting by the Gearhart Standard 
method. Indeed, there is little to it except 
to enter the yarn into the machine, turn the 
crank and wateh the work ‘carefully so that 
it comes out smoothly, evenly 
and nicely done. 

You won’t find it at all 
necessary to have any 
special stands or cum- 
bersome fixtures for the 

Gearhart Knitting Ma- 
chine. It attaches 
quickly and neatly 
to any table or win- 
dow sill and may be 
easily transported 
from one place to 
another. 













——?» The Gearhart 
3 Company has 
learned by 
years of experi- 
ence that con- 
tented home earners 
knit the best Allwear 
) Hosiery. Years of 
pleasant acquaintance 


with thousands of fine, industrious home 
workers have resulted in a surpassing under- 
standing and sympathy with women and 
men to whom an extra weekly or monthly 
income means so much. 

No wonder Gearhart home earners become 
enthusiastic over pretty Allwear Hosiery. 
No wonder the name of Gearhart is foremost 
in the mind of almost every woman who 
has turned her spare time into knitting 
money for the last quarter of a century. 

There’s one more big important thing 
that should help you to be a Gearhart home 
earner during spare time and that is the 
reputation of Allwear Hosiery. You want to 
make something that you know enjoys a 
large and steady market, something that 
excels by virtue of the way it’s made and 
what it is made of. You should see the yarn 
that we give you to knit into this fine brand 
of hosiery, soft and delicate and yet with the 
figurative durability of iron. Many of our 
friends say that one-half the pleasure of 
this delightful home occupation is in the 


i 
our Spare Time for Cash 


> 
use of the yarn and the other half in 
the manipulation of the knitter itself. 

Now, you need the money or at 
least it may come in mighty handy. 
Gearhart wants the work and is ready 
to pay you for it. As we have said 
before, it is quite immaterial to us how 
much we pay you. You can have help 
if you desire. For instance, one of the 
children might enjoy a pleasant half hour 
or hour knitting or another member of 
the family might enjoy it greatly. 

We know from dealing with thousands 
of women the keen satisfaction of receiv- 
ing a Gearhart Allwear check in exchange 
for a few hours of application and atten- 
tion to the wonderful Gearhart Standard 
Knitter. 

A little money can do so much, espe- 
cially when it is extra money to be used 
to satisfy the thousand and one longings 
of a woman’s heart. 


Pleasing Occupation - 


Gearhart Knitting is just suited to the 
woman who expects a reasonable return 
in money in exchange for her spare time. 
We believe we pay our home earners 
better than ninety-nine out of a hundred 
concerns who employ home workers and 
the satisfaction of those who now operate 
Gearhart Knitters in the quiet _and 
privacy of their homes would seem to 
bear out our beliefs in every particular. 

Do you realize what an amazing stride 
the wool hosiery manufacturing business 
has made recently? In some parts of 
the country men are wearing golf trousers 
and golf hose almost exclusively and 
women, too, have taken to wool hosiery 
as never before. We want more All- 
wear Hosiery and we want to put a 
Gearhart Standard Knitter in your 
hands so you can make it for us. 


Learn How You Can Earn 


Let wishing for things you can’t afford 
be a thing of the past. Just feel that at 
least you are entitled to the simple neces- 
sities and even the little luxuries which 
have seemed to pass by you like will-o’- 
the-wisps. Certainly you have spare 
time, certainly you can devote a few 
hours a week in your own home: The 

Gearhart Company, dean and daddy. of 
home work buyers, gives you the oppor- 
tunity which means so much to so many in- 
dustrious, ambitious women. 


Do not be backward in writing for details 
and before you make a move to accept 
home work from other sources hear what 
Gearhart has to offer. 


@ Don’t think home industry is some- 
thing you need hesitate about. Thousands 
of women are doing the same thing, even 
women high in society have not hesitated 
to take up Gearhart Knitting and many 
women are exceedingly proud of being 
identified with the Gearhart Company and 
the knitting of Allwear Hosiery. 


Clip the coupon below and mail to the 
Gearhart Company and look for good news 
by return mail. It should prove to be a 
ready answer to your simple financial prob- 
lems. Don’t wait until tomorrow. Act 
now, while that good impulse towards better 
things urges you. . 
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The Gearhart Knitting Machine Co., 


Dept. FJJ 





my spare time. 


Name 


Clearfield, Pa. 


’ This Coupon Will Start You Right 


Date 





You may send me particulars about your home-earning plan, including your home occupation 
guide book and samples of knitting done on the machine you want me to use at home during 





Address 





. PLEASE WRITE PLAINLY 








































































POTS 
COOKERS 


The Ps al isa 
real High Pressure 
Steam ker, Can- 
ner or Hospital Ster- 
ilizer. Stands over 
30 pounds of steam. 
Saves 2/3 the time 
and fuel. Cooks 
potatoes in 10 min- 
utes, beans in 30 
minutes or tough- 
est meats in 40 min- 
utes, Entire cover 
removable and STEAM TIGHT. Sold with 
or without covers. The POTS are made 
= ms SOLID PIECE, SEAMLESS and 
DERLESS with your choice of PURE 
SOPPES or NICK wade fae qaneee. 
OVED xcellent or 
LID REM rendering lard, 
candy Cryip oes 
Sizes 11 RTS 
to 44 ALLONS. 
Write coney for the 
“OMA circular 
of iteabhe inform- 
ation, description 
and prices. Dealers 
and Agents wanted. 








BOYER & CO. 


607 So. 14th St. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 











Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 


Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of Golden 
June shade to bring you top prices. 
“Dandelion Butter Color” costs nothing 
because each ounce used adds ounce of 
weight to butter. Large bottles cost only 
35 cents at drug or grocery stores. Purely 
vegetable, harmless, meets all State and 
National food laws. 


by all large creameries. Doesn’t color 


buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
Wells & Richardson Co., 


Burlington, Vt. 











~ $200 
~ y lisk. 
Do It With 


4 No. 840 

» From Factory to You for $3 
Store Price $5.00 

Fuller figures will be delighted 


with its graceful contour, su- 
preme comfort: and longer 
weir. Enjoy a new sense 
feeling “‘just right."’ All test 
materials. Ladiesin this vicin- 
ity are so well pleased with this 
model, they have suggested that 
we tell others of 1 Oy mpeacng 
Order . qualities. Sizes 25-36 in pink. 
ply ar pans —— State size, not bust measure. 
complete satisface MAYNARD CORSET CO. 
Gon guaranteed Worcester, Massachusetts 
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AGENTS-—-NEW SELLING PLAN 
MONITOR ind women. Best, lowest priced 


iron made. Nickel plated, 
SELF HEATING gdod—sells ft~qeenens. Ex- 
elusive territory. ork all or spare 
time. Mrs. Steckman. 
Kan. sold 10 in a half day, 
Pearman, Ky. made $150 
first week. 


New Selling Plan 


Commissions paid same 
day you take orders. We 
deliver and collect. Write 
for Free Outfit Offer. 


1) The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 
; Strrinn HUAN Ut! £0 Fay St, Be Pre, Ok 


A NEW OIL LAMP 
Burns 94% Air 


The inventor of a wonderful new oil lamp 

that burns 94% air and beats gas or electricity, is 

ng to give one to the first user in each locality 

who will help introduce it. Write him for par- 
‘iculars. Agents wanted. 


N, P, Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Angel Food Trio 
By Margaret Conn Rhoads 


ANY people are familiar with a cake 
called “angel food,” which is white in 


| color; but some do not know that de- 








| stiff. 
Used for 50 years | 





licious chocolate angel cake, as well as 
one called “golden glow,” can be made 
with as little trouble. Any one who bakes 
cake for local trade will find a ready sale 
for this trio of angel food cakes, and the 
“golden glow”’ cake uses up the egg yolks. 

A perfect angel food cake (white) can 
be made by any one, if the following direc- 
tions are carefully followed. Measure one 
cupful of pastry flour and one cupful of 
granulated sugar, after having sifted them 
once. Sift together five times. Add one- 
half teaspoonful of salt to the whites of 
ten eggs and beat with a wire egg-beater. 
When about half beaten add one-half 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, shaking it 
over the eggs, then beat until the whites 
are so stiff that they will not leave the 
pan when it is inverted. 

Slip the egg whites into the mixing bowl 
containing the sifted flour and sugar, and 
cut and fold them very. carefully into this 
dry mixture. Add one-half teaspoonful 
of vanilla extract and one-fourth of a 
teaspoonful of almond extract and mix in 
lightly. 
pan, greased very lightly with butter, 
then sprinkled lightly with flour. Pour 
the mixture into the pan, place in a 
moderate oven, the door of which should 
not be opened for twenty minutes. After 
this, increase the heat gradually. If the 
temperature of the oven is right, the cake 
should be baked in forty-five minutes. 
Allow the cake to cool in the pan, when it 
ean easily be removed. The proper pan 
for angel food cake has a tube in the 
center; by inverting the pan and allowing 
it to stand on the end of the tube, the cake 
cools off without sweating. 

Chocolate angel food is made thus: 
Beat the whites of eleven eggs until very 
While beating add a pinch of salt 
and one teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 
Sift two-thirds of a cupful of flour with 
one-third of a cupful of cocoa, then add 
one and one-half cupfuls of sugar and sift 
six times. In the last sifting add one- 
third of a teaspoonful of baking-powder. 
Add the egg mixture very slowly to the 
sifted flour, cocoa and sugar, being careful 
not to break the air-cells, and add one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract. Grease pan 
as for white angel food, pour mixture into 
pan and place in a slow oven, increasing 
the heat gradually until the cake has 
baked forty-five minutes. 

For golden glow angel food cake, beat 
the yolks of twelve eggs until they bubble, 
add two cupfuls of sugar that has been 
sifted five times; beat until stiff, add one 
cupful of water and beat again. Add two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder to two cup- 
fuls of pastry flour, and sift together five 
times. Add this flour to the other mixture 
carefully and slowly. Add one teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla extract, and prepare pan as 
for white angel food. This cake requires 
a hot oven; after twenty minutes the heat 
is reduced until the edges of the cake leave 
the pan. Forty-five minutes is the time 
usually required for baking. 

The exact half of these proportions can 
be used to make cakes of smaller size. 
The profit on angel food cake is always 
worth consideration, especially when eggs 
are bringing low prices. Made into cake, 
eggs bring far greater returns than if sold 
direct. The housewife who will take the 
trouble to make angel food eake will soon 
find regular customers for her products 
and will have extra orders for party trade, 
besides. Angel food cake has another 
advantage as a money-fnaker in that it is 
better stale than fresh, so does not need 
to be baked the day it is to be used. The 
texture of these cakes is made heavy if a 
knife is used for cutting. Angel food can 
be easily divided into pieces for serving 
by means of two forks. 





Have ready an angel food cake | 















Turn Valve—Heat instante 


Throw away the coal scuttle—banish the 
wood pile, Don’t worry about coai short- 
age or high prices. Amazing new inven- 
on. the Oliver Oil-Gas Suraer —— your 

heater, cook stove or furnac: urner. 
| ~E es — — ve 1e minute 3 you ae the Oliver 

ve 

ao fa = " & as much or as little 


Cheaper than Coal or 
Wood—3 Times the Heat 


Not an oil heater. No wicks, no smells, no 
waiting. A real gas burner. The Oliver 
makes its own gas from 95% air and 5% 
coal oll (kerosene) the cheapest fuel there 
is. Gives three times heat of coalinstantly. 
Heats and bakes better, quicker by simply 
turning valve. Saves time, money, drudgery ond tae heat 
100,000 in use. 


Use it in Your Stove 30 Days FREE 


Sixteen models ~ one for every stove, heater or furnace, 

No more building fires—no more heav coal to carry and 

no more cold rooms in winter. Pat the ig in 

your stoves now=— $0 days FREE 

Don’t risk a cent. teh, Money- 

Back Guarantee protects you, Abso- 
Er. lutely safe, last a lifetime, 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Hi Get this attractive book FREE. Tells 
about the wondertut Oliver. Write now 











your Oliver: 
oe GAS BURNER & MACHINE co., 201 3-A 
Oldest, largest. manufectarere of Oil Burners in Am 


arn big m money. Bentley, of Philadelphia, 
carned $215 in one day. Exciasive! 
tory. Real co-operation. Sells lik - 
fire. Write for Free sample cane er. 





























KEEP the New Edison Amberola—Edison’s 
great phonograph with the diamond nt 4 
ucer—and your choice of reco 
uy $l. 00.P Pay balance at rateofonlya Piet 
a Hear it in your own home before 
Secide. Ont Only$1.00down. Seize thisoppo 


Write for Book 


Get our New Edison catalog. Your name and 
address ona post card or letter is enough. Find 
out about this i this offer lasts. 
F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dists. 
19th St. and Marshall Bivd., Dept. 2501, Chicago, i. 























Dress Making Lessons FREE 


Women- Girls—16 or over, can easily learn Dress 
Docgning ane Ms Making during their spare moments 


~is Boden and £ Cut and mail to 


FRANKLIN 
oer wend Earn ‘ Fran 
ig Money ; _ pept. M62 


Many Start Parlors in s Rochester, N. ¥. 
Their Own Homes Send me AT ONCE free 


mple lessons in es 
Every woman who now ounntoot here chet 


‘ 
does plain sewing ‘ i) 
% ‘ 





Hundreds 
Learn 
Millinery 
By Mail 


Shop Price $40.00 
Cost to make 15.00 


Course saves oss. 00 


/SSMHITE FLAME BURNER 


AKES wap Se bene: kesenone 
I lanterns shine with a oe lame a 
ht. Non-breakable steel 
. Nosoot. Relieves eye strail. 


Overa million users. 

safe, durable, reliable. Oomplete 

50 cis.post paid, stampsoreoia:$ for Sta 
Your money back if not satisfied, 





' 
@ Address ........+-++++* 















AME and Rt 


62 Clark Building Grand Rapids, BS 


ENUINE MOEN-TONE Photo Prints at the 
ordinary Kodak Finishin Fe AT and 
roll and entitles you toa Op wit! 


charge. Moen Photo Service, Box a La a Wis. ( 
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~ and seasoned, to be reheated. 


The Farmer’s Sunday 
Dinner 


Mrs. Nina Wallace 


Ss Se Se ee 


Make love and good cheer constant guests 
at your table; 

Then the fruit of your knowledge and 
skill will be able 

To fatten both body and soul. 


OAST of beef, cooked in casserole with 

apples and bacon, sweet potatoes, 
stewed tomatoes, pickles, bread and but- 
ter, cream nut pie, currant jelly, cheese 
and coffee. 

This menu is planned with the idea of 
making the preparation of the Sunday 
dinner a really easy matter and, at the 
same time, giving the farmer and his 
helpers the hearty and appetizing food 
which outdoor workers require. A boned 
rib roast of beef is seared in drippings, or 
its own fat, and partly roasted on Satur- 
day, at'a time which is most convenient 
for the housewife. Tomatoes are cooked 
A thick, 
boiled cream for the pie is prepared in a 
double boiler (also on Saturday), and a 
pie-shell is baked in a deep, oven-glass pie 
dish. The dough for the shell may have 
been left. over from a former baking, and 
kept in a cold place until used. 

On Sunday morning the roast is placed 
in a casserole and dredged with browned 
flour prepared for this purpose. Peeled 
sweet potatoes are placed with the roast, 
and next to the potatoes are placed apples, 
which are somewhat tart. The apples 
should be cored, then stuffed with rolls of 
thinly sliced bacon. The casserole is then 
placed in a moderate oven where the food 
will cook slowly while the family attends 
church. On their return from church, the 
casserole is placed in the heating oven 
over the top of the range, leaving the 
oven for the completion of the pie. The 
vessel containing the tomatoes is placed 
over the fire, for reheating. 

When the preparations are complete, 
dinner is served in the dish in which it 
was cooked. Bread and butter, pickles 
or other relish, accompany this course. 

To make the pie, pour the cream into 
the pie-shell, sprinkle chopped nut meats 
(preferably tickary-citita) over the cream, 
and cover with a meringue made of whites 
of two eggs and sugar, and place in the 
oven until a light brown. With the pie 
serve tart, red currant jelly and cheese 
cut in cubes. Coffee is also served with 
this course. The pie is served at the table 
in the dish in which it was baked, the use 
of this dish and the casserole making 
serving dishés unnecessary. 

The housewife who wishes some freedom 
and leisure on Sunday must plan with 
care and do some of the work on Satur- 
day, otherwise she will not succeed. All 
work and no play (or rest) is as bad for the 
housewife as it is for “Jack.” In the model 
home “mother” also has a day of rest. 














“What’s your little brother’s name?” 
**Mary Elizabeth” 
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Had Your 
Tron Today? 





—a Special Need on Farms 
ANUARY meals on farms: should be different from 
those served in May or April. 


For these are work-months—at the plow and elsewhere. Men then take healthful exercise. 


But January is more or less inactive, and so are men. That means some inaction of 
important organs of the body that mainly control health. 








Then certain foods are needed to take the place of exercise. 
Raisins are one of them. 


The practically predigested, pure fruit sugar and the bulk and 
roughage of the skins furnish natural stimulation in a most delight- 
ful way. 


Raisin foods—always delicious—are, therefore, ideal January foods: 


Try in bread, or with oatmeal. Serve in pudding and in pie. 


Make luscious stewed raisins your regular morning dish. Try it for 


Another Luscious Way ten days and note results. 


Another way to get the benefit of rais- 
ins is to serve them stewed, with cream 
as a regular breakfast dish. 

Try this way, too, and note the results 
in ten days. 


Sun-Maid Raisin Bread 


Three cups flour, 4 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 34 cup sugar, | 
eup Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins cut in 
pieces, 1 egg, 1 cup milk. 

Soak raisins in boiling water for 15 
minutes. Drain and dry. Sift fiour,bak- 
ing powder, salt and sugar together. Add 
raisins. Mix beaten egg with milk and 
add to flour, stirring constantly. Pour 
into greased br pans. Let stand for 
10 minutes and bake in moderate oven 
for 40 to 45 minutes. 


This makes two small loaves or one 


In addition, raisins supply food-iron of the most assimilable kind— 
fine food for the blood. 


You’ll benefit in several ways, therefore, by serving more of this 
good fruit. 


Sun-Maid Raisins 


Insist on Sun-Maid Raisins, the kind you know are good. 
Your retailer should sell you Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins for not more 
than the following prices: 


Sun-Maid Seeded (15 02. blue pkg.)—20e¢ 


large loaf. Sun-Maid Seedless (15 02. red pkg.)—18¢ 
; All measurements for this recipe are Sun-Maid Seeded or Seedless (11 ot. pkgs.)—15¢ 
evel. i 


Seeded in Tins: (12 02.), 20; (8 o2.), 15¢ 
Mail coupon for free book of tested Sun-Maid recipes. 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Membership 13,000 
Dept. B-401, Fresno, California 








CUT THIS OUT AND SEND IT 
| Sun-Maid Raisin Growers | 


Dept. B-401, Fresno, Calif. | 


ross Sss=- 









Please send me copy of your free book, “Recipes 
with Raisins.” ] 
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Murphy Univernish 


the ‘universal’ varnish 
in natural wood colors 


All through the house—on floors,’ stairs, 
trim, furniture—Murphy Univernish works | 
a miracle in rejuvenation. One coat renews 
beth color and finish. 

But even more remarkable is the way 
Univernish makes things stay new—the way 
it wears! 

On exteriors, the ravages of rain, snow, 
sun or cold cannot affect it. On interior 
surfaces, soap and boiling water and even 
ammonia won’t turn it white or even dull its 
lustre. 

Your painter will be glad to use it on your 
important work. Use it yourself in general 
varnishing jobs around the house. 


Univernish comes in Mahogany, Light, 
Dark and Bog Oak, Walnut and Green. 
Also in clear ‘varnish for surfaces which have 
not lost Excellent for linoleum. 
Snaps out colors, makes washing much easier, 
and it preserves the linoleum! 


color. 


Murphy Da-cote 


for your motor car 


It’s surprising what results you can get in an 
afternoon with Murphy Da-cote Motor Car 
Enamel. No skill required. No worry 
about brush marks—they melt away as you 
paint! Dries overnight. In 24 hours the 
surface is like polished glass. Da-cote is 
also fine for farm implements, wagons and 
an almost endless variety of wood \and 
metal surfaces—interior or exterior—makes 
a surface like new, protects against rust and 
is wonderfully durable. Ask your dealer for 
color card, showing.black and white and ten 
popular colors. 





Murphy Varnish Company 
Newark, N. J. Cuicaco, Ill. 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 





Canadian Associate 
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Clubroom Decorations 
and a Musical Evening 
By Aunt Harriet 


LEASE suggest some novel decorations 
for our clubroom when used for the 
party given by the January Hostesses. 


For your decorations make a background 
of evergreen branches, placing them all 
around the room. In a conspicuous place 
hang the numerals 1923, the numerals to 
be cut out of stiff cardboard, covered with 
gold paper and lightly touched here and 
there with mucilage. Before the mucilage 
has a chance to dry, sprinkle with white con- 
fetti (tiny pieces of paper which you can buy 
already cut). The numerals will look as if 
lightly powdered with snow. Here and 
there, against the evergreens, place branches 
broken from: a tree; completely covet the 
branches by winding narrow strips of white 
crépe paper around them. Cut more of the 
crépe paper strips, not wider than one- 


| eighth of an inch, and arrange here and 


there on the branches as festoons. As the 
effect you are to seek is of lightly falling snow, 
avoid getting the festoons or the confetti 
too heavy. 
May we have suggestions for a new kind 
of party? Progressives. 
You might like a ‘Musical Evening.” 
For such an event send out the following 
invitation: 










= : 

Ye will all be lhere. _ 
== SS > >= 

Write name, date of party and address of 
hostess on the other side and fold the in- 
vitation to fit a circular envelope, which can 
be made as follows: Cut circular pieces of 
heavy paper, having a diameter of four 
inches each. Place each invitation between 
two circles of paper, the edges of which should 
then be pasted together. When the paste 
has dried draw a heavy black line around 
the edge of each circle—thus you have a 
whole note, with sufficient space inside the 
line for address and stamp. 

Use correspondence cards for the tally 
eards. Across the top of each draw or paste 
a bar of -music, and place the numbers, one 
to fifteen, down the sides of the cards. One 
of these cards, with a small ribbon attached, 
should be given to each guest. The hostess 
or her assistant should then play in succes- 
sion parts from fifteen compositions. Natu- 
rally you would not select sonatas for this. 
but rather have a well-mixed program of 
familiar melodies.. Use such old songs as 
“The Old Oaken Bucket,” “Suwanee River,”’ 
and “Old Black Joe’’ and such well-known 
compositions as ‘Lead Kindly Light,” 
“Tenting on the Old Campground,” “John 
Brown’s Body,” ‘Stars and Stripes For- 


ever,’ Handel’s ‘‘Largo,’”’ ‘‘Melody in F,’’- 


“A Perfect Day,”’ ‘Over There,”’ ‘‘Smiles,”’ 
and Dvorak’s ‘“‘Humoresque.”’ These selec- 
tions should be played in succession with 
but a moment’s wait in between to give the 
guests time to record the name of the com- 
position on one side of the tally card. 

As a second contest arrange on a table the 
following articles: : 

1. A bar of chocolate. 2. A cane. 3. Some 
thyme from the garden. 4. A doliar bill. 5. 
Some lines drawn on a sheet of paper. 6. A 
lined page cut from a ledger. 7. A weighing 
scale. 8. The letters D-I-S tied to a piece of 
cord. 9. A ecard marked ‘Five months in a 
Sanatarium.”’ 10. One beet. 11. A key. 12. 
An empty box and an empty bottle. 13. 
Two knives. 14. The words, ‘“‘Two Apart- 
ments.”’ 15. A ball of cord. 

Ask the guests to write, on the reverse 
side of their tally cards, the names of, these 
articles, using musical terms. Here ate the 
answers or terms: 

1. Bar. 2. Staff. 3. Time. 4. Whole note. 
5. Lines. 6. Ledger lines. 7. Seale. 8. Dis- 
cord. 9. A rest. 10. A beat. 11. Key. 12. 
Spaces. 13. Sharps. 14. Flats. 15. A chord. 

Just before inviting the guests to the 
dining-room, a small sealed envelope is 
handed to each person, with the request that 
they are not to be opened until later. Sev- 
eral verses of popular songs should have been 
written and placed in the envelopes and after 
the guests enter the dining-room, the hostess 














Be Careful What You 
Wash Your Hair With 
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If you want to keep your hair in good 
condition, be careful what you wash it 
with. 

Many soaps and 
prepared shampoos 
contain too much 
free alkali. Thisdries 
the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle, and is 
very harmful. 

Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo 
(which is pure and 
entirely greageless), 
is much better than 
anything else you 
san use for sham- 
pooing, as this can- 
not possibly injure the hair. 

Simply put two or three teaspoonfuls of 
Mulsified in a cup or glass with a little 
warm water, then moisten the hair with 
water and rub the Mulsified in. It will 
make an abundance of rich, creamy lather, 
and cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 
The lather rinses out easily, and removes 
every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and 
excess oil. The hair dries quickly and 
evenly, and it leaves it fine and silky, 
bright, fluffy and easy to manage. 

You ean get Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo at any drug store. It is very 
cheap, and a few ounces will last every- 
one in the family for months. Be sure 
your druggist gives you Mulsified. 

* The R. L. Watkins Company 


"HOMEWOOL’ 


Get Our Free Color Card 


See for yourself the fine quality and beautiful 
fast colors of “‘Homewool”’ Yarn. Sold only 
direct to you at big savings. It’s easy and 
inexpensive to make usefuland stylish sweaters 
and other knitted things with this splendid 
durable yarn. Thousands of women knit 
only with‘ Homewool” Yarn. Have 
us send you free the complete 
“‘Homewool”’ catalog. Don't 
delay—write early. 

HOME WOOLEN MILLS 

Founded 1876 \ 

239 Main St., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

















BETTY COMPSON 
Famous Movie Star 





















New 300i: Lamp 


1 Burns Kerosene or 
4 Clean, odorless, economicel. 
%%p air, 47% fuel. Absolutely sale. 
Lighte with match. 100 times 
brighter than wick lamps. Patented. 
es 


by Pare 


Com- 
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lamps, h amps, 

Work all or spare time. Y: 
take orders. We deliver 
Post end do collecting. 


missions peid same day you take 
orders. 0 experience necessary. 
Get started et once. Big seasos 


Write today for catalog 
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AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 

WEAVING AT HOME. 

plo one ionee secmee Game 
iful ru . 

UNION LOGwis from’ rags” sad 

Fecnatng and bey fl 

ascinating and hig’ 

Weavers are rush Sth 

Be sure tosend for freeloom 

tells all about weaving and our 

fully low-priced, easily 





























PATENTS RICOIEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624F St., Washington, 





LOOMS $9.90 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 280 Factory St., Socavitie, WY 
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"explains that she has arranged a musical 


, and those having the same songs 

are requested to sing them as duets, trios or 

artets. This will cause a lot of merriment, 

gs the singers are often in different parts of 

the room and the voices may not be “‘mixed.”’ 

For favors use small horns, mouth-organs, 
drums and rattles. 


Will you please tell me why I am not 
pular? All the girls in this neighbor- 
ood have good times, but I am over- 

looked and so am very Unhappy. 

You have given me a very difficult question 
to answer. It is so hard for one who has not 
seen you to tell why you are not popular. 
We must also remember that the indefinable 
something called “personal magnetism”’ 
means so much. People who possess this 
magnetism to a great degree have no diffi- 
culty whatever in attracting others, while 
those who may have equally good qualities 
are almost overlooked. 

Are you a good talker? Are you a good 
listener? One can always listen even if one 
ean not talk. Do you meet people half 
way, that is, do you respond when you are 
spoken to? Sometimes people are shy and 
seem to withdraw into a shell when ap- 
proached. Are you careful of your personal 
appearance. What about your clothes? 
Ate they simple and becoming, or do you go 
to extremes? You see it is hard to find a 
reason when I have never seen you. I have 
in mind a girl whom I once met and who was 
much criticized and greatly disliked. Her 
clothes were at the bottom of it all; she 
considered herself stylish, but people who 
knew better knew that her style of dress was 
freakish, and as we are often judged by 
exteriors, people came to the conclusion that 
a girl who was willing to wear such out- 
landish and abbreviated clothes was not 
worth cultivating. Then too, many are 
lonely because they have not met the right 
kind of people, but if in time they should 
meet those who can appreciate them, they 
may find greater happiness than is ever 
experienced by those who have always been 
popular. 


Because of the limited space and a large 
correspondence, the letters answered in 
this column must be of general interest. 
In order to be sure of a reply, it is best in 
every case to enclose a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope so that Aunt Harriet can 
send an answer by mail. Our large edi- 
tions make it necessary for us to work 
several months ahead of time, making it 
impossible to answer a letter in the “next 
number” no matter how interesting it 
may be. Sometimes Our Folks ask for 
names and addresses which would be of 
interest to the writers only, while very 
frequently the information asked for has 
y been printed and would be sent 
to the writer if it were possible to do so. 
number your questions, leaving a 
space between them, write with pen and 
ink and place-your name and address upon 
your letter as well as upon the envelope. 





Narrow Pointed Edging 





To make this useful edging, make ch. of | 


length. 
Ist row: ch, 3, sk. 3 st. 1 d. c. in next 
st. in ch., repeat to end. 
24d row: 3 d. tr. c. (thread around hook 
$times) in each d.c. with 5 ch. between. 


and 4th rows: sl. st. to center of | 


last 5 ch., ch. 5, sl. st. in center of next 
on Tepeat to end of each row. 
: Tow: sl. st. to center of last 5 ch., 
@.¢. (thread around hook twice) with 
Pieot over 4th tr. c. sl. st. to center of 
Mxt loop of 5 ch. and repeat to end of row. 
avhen making lace having a chain for 
dation, make the chain, then 
“ jit to a piece of muslin or tape. 
lt finishing the lace, rip from muslin. 















Watch the 


Man 


See the changes one week brings 


Millions of women know this new 
way of teeth cleaning. And the 
pretty teeth seen everywhere now 
show what it means to them. 

If the man doesn’t use it, get this 
10-Day Tube for him. Then watch 
the results. See what changes will 
come in a week. 


That dingy film 


Most people who brush teeth in 
old ways have film-coated teeth. A 
viscous film clings to the teeth, en- 
ters crevices and stays. That film 
becomes discolored, particularly 
with men who smoke. Then it 
forms dingy coats. Tartar is based 
on film. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

No old-type tooth paste can effec- 
tively fight film. So all these troubles 
were constantly increasing, and 
beautiful teeth were seen less often 
than today. 


New discoveries 


Dental science, after long re- 
search, has found two ways to fight 
that film. One acts to curdle it, one 
to remove it, and without any harm- 
ful scouring. 

Many careful tests proved these 
methods efficient. Then authorities 
endorsed them, and dentists every- 
where began to advise their use. 

A new-type tooth paste was cre- 


Pepsadénl 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without use of ener a grit. Now ad- 
vised by leading dentists the world 
over, 


ated, based on modern research. 
The name is Pepsodent. Then these 
two great film combatants were 
embodied in it for daily application. 


Not film alone 


But Pepsodent brings other great 
results which research proves és- 
sential. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That is there to con- 
stantly neutralize the acids which 
cause decay. 


It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits on teeth which may 
otherwise ferment and form acids. 


Those are Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting forces in the mouth. 
Every use of Pepsodent gives them 
manifold power. 


Some fifty nations 
use it now 


The use of Pepsodent has spread 
the world over, largely by dental 
advice. Careful people of some fifty 
nations now employ it daily. Thus 
it is bringing a new dental era. The 
glistening teeth you see everywhere 
now show how widely it is used. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 


In one week you will gain a new 
idea of what clean teeth mean. And 
all in your home will always want 
those whiter, safer teeth. Cut out 
the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 621 ,1104S Wabash Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family. 
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Catalog and full information. 
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GIVEN T 


as a Reward for Spare Moments 


This beautiful Rocker is one of 1600 attrac- 
tive Premiums given with purchases of Larkin 
Products. Or, you can choose from these Pre- 
miums your rewards for the pleasant, spare-time 
occupation of a Larkin Club Secretary. 


Larkin Spring Catalog FREE 


Brimful of money- saving offers for you, your friends and 
neighbors, 
with purchases of Larkin Pure Foods, Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Clothing and other things everybody has to buy every day. 
Tells how to make them yours without extra expense. 
Many new offers. Low prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


YOU can make your dreams come F - Buffalo, N.Y., Chicago, Ill. 
true! Make your spare time worth Letthttt CO tac. ill. 
more by acting as a Larkin Club 
Secretary in your neighborhood. 
Coupon = brings free 
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Illustrates all the valuable Premiums given 


MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 


Peoria, 


ng Catalog No.4 
ut Club Rewards. 


Please send new S 
and information a 
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Address 

















This man woke 


This man 
up in the middle had an 
of the night Ingersoll 
and wanted to Radiolite 
know the time. under his 
To find out, he__ pillow. 
had to get out He knew 
of bed, find the the 
light chain, turn time 
on the light and ata 
then let his eyes glance. 
get adjusted to How about 
the glare before you? 
he could know. Only $2.50 


Sngerstt 


RADIOLITES 
Tell Time in the Dark 





worth of common kero 
sene or coal oil will keep 
anray lampin 
ion for 30 hours. 
ndle 


J this S 




















Cuticura Soap 
Will Help You 
Clear Your Skin 


5 Talcum, 25c. 
Sse. nena Palm Ss pare 


ENDETS-—-WONDER MONEY MAKERS 
pam | = tena enka iotanty, fal atone Jbet 
. a J ty iA : 

; Co., Box 310-A, Amsterdam, W. ¥. 






























Every 
Household 


should have one of 
the famous “ Hitra” 


Wall 
Clocks 


just imported and 

offered to the public 

for the first 

timeat the in- $4 

troductory price 

A useful as well as ornamental wall 
clock that has revolutionized time- 
keeping. No springs to break, nothing 
to get out of order, yet accurate to 
the minute. Securely packed, includ- 
ing instructions for hanging, starting 
and regulating. Send no, money— 
just drop post card, then pay postman 
on receipt of clock by return mail. 
Money back if not entirely satisfied. 


CHIPP INCORPORATED 
120 Liberty Street, New York City - 









































NEW 


4-ply SICILIAN YARN 


lowest price—finest quality 


W Peace Dale silk and worsted 

yarn with beautiful luster. New- 
est colors. Only 19¢ an oz.—in 2 oz. 
skeins enly at 38c each. The smartest 
thing for sweaters, scarfs etc. for win- 
ter wear. Other yarns 144c to 25c an 
oz. Send today for free sample card. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Peace Dale 
Mills, Dept. 1401, 25 Madison. Ave., 
New York. 


PEACE DALE YARN 





Heavy mca Sock 
6 pairs*7& 


—— ‘ aS = P 
: BAZ A Reel Bargain! 6 pairs 
SS of warm, durable, heavy 
= =\= ; wool-mixed socks for $1. 
—_— AllSizes. Dark gray. 
Guaranteed comfortable. Order now. Pay postman 


on delivery. Money back if not satisfied. 
New Army and Navy Stores, Dept. 233, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 















New Patterns 
for the New Year 


a A a maa 


EADS and embroidery are stil} jp 
favor and the woman who can do eyey 
the simplest needlework will be able to 
trim her garments in an attractive wa 
with but little expense. An excellent ex. 
ample is shown in the dress for misses and 
small women, No. 4219. The dress wag 
made of blue wool crépe and trimmed with 
embroidery done in blue floss, combined 
with blue and green irridescent beads, 
The buttons were covered with the dress 
fabric. This pattern will do for any of 
the wool or silk dress materials, a 
crépe with king’s blue embroidery, jet 
beads and buttons would be in very good 
taste. 

An excellent housedress for stout or 
mature figures is shown in No. 3656, the 
simple lines of which are especially good 
for wash fabrics. The pattern could also 
be used for woolen materials. A dress of 
navy blue Poiret twill could be finished 
with collar, cuffs, belt and pipings of black 
satin and satin covered buttons. 

The overblouse has come to stay and 
the one shown in No. 4198 will find many 
friends. The panel and peplum produce 
the long lines which are so desirahte and 
while the illustration shows only the 
panel made of figured material, the sleeves 
could match the panel, affording a good 
opportunity for combining two materials, 

As the interest in aprons never wanes, 
we are always glad to offer a new and at- 
tractive pattern for this useful ent. 
Apron No. 4214 is easily slipped on and 
off and affords ample protection to the 
front and sides of the dress underneath. 
The apron illustrated is made of black 
and-white gingham, finished with ted 
bias fold tape. If pockets are put on the 
under side of aprons, near the right hand 
edge, they will be just as convenient yet 
will not catch on door knobs and get torn. 

Two excellent models are shown for the 
girl in her ‘“‘teens.’”’ No 3858 is made of 
brown wool poplin embroidered in a darker 
shade of brown. Blue serge could be em- 
broidered in gray wool, and black wool or 
floss could be used on a dress of henna 
shade. The embroidery could be omitted 
if desired. 

Girls’ dress No. 4202 is cut on equally” 
good, though different lines and is shown 
made of tricotine with bands of satim 
and satin, covered buttons although braid 
could be’ used with good effect. If de 
sired, the sleeves and underwaist could be 
made of one material, the tunic of another 
material. : 

A striped suiting was used for the school ” 
dress shown in No. 4205. The design 
shows a new sleeve, cut with extensions 
which form the yoke. odel is 

















The mod 
excellent for either wool or wash fabrics. | 

An easily made dress for smaller girls 
found in No. 4203, made of wool plait 
with belt, collar and pocket flaps of plain 
material. The sleeves can be tong 
for winter wear and cut elbow Ve 
when made of wash fabrics. ae 

Little folks will enjoy the play suit No. 
3885 which combines smock and rompet— 
The suit is made of pink chambmy 


















trimmed with bias folds of black-and-whilé 
checked gingham. The butterfly pockets 
are of white linene embroidered with 
black. oe 
The romper suit shown in No. 42018 
a —— 


The Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained, ip 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 ¢ 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in com 
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up-to-date 1922 Fall and Winter Catalog, 00 ta 
ing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ chum 
patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. a 
Pattern Department, THE FARM JOUBRS 
West Washington Square. Phila., Pa. 4 







Wetcsroes Wanici’ 
Immediately 


Illinois, By | mene lowe, tadiona, 
akota. 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Kentucky, West_Vir- 
inia, Texas, Michigan, Ohio, 
irginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama. 
HE Farm Journal now has several 
permanent, well-paying all-the-year- 
around positions open for reliable, steady 
men in each state mentioned above. 
The work is easy and most agreeable, Farm- 
ers are the finest folks on earth to deal with, 
and all our men have to do is to travel the 
country districts taking orders for the lowest 
iced, easiest selling and most necessary 
firm p proposition in the world. 











Previous selling experience Gocieatie,, ha 
not required. Applications desired onl 
honest, truthful, respectable men, wit — 
knowledge of farmin , who are willing to be 
away from home, wil "work six days a week 
and not afraid of bad weather or muddy r 
The selling Pian is new, unusual and effective. All 
men bired will be given special individual trainin; 
the field under an expert, before being allo’ lowed 
to travel alone. Also, there is ad 
men who make se 


While men owni or horses and bug- 
8 can cover terri 


ome. ly, steady, 
workers, who oe aay towalk their territory 

will be paid just as much an pommel imes more, and 

their services are equal 

Write at once, stating — ee for posi- 

tion, business experience when you can start. 


Sales Department 
Ihe farm Journal 


| Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Easy i(e) ade -Easyto a 


5 lodge, school and : 
Free T Trial secccie. Trina: 


If — 


aongy Sm cue Guan te eel 
your conven ence, 


7,Saxophone Book Free sxr.oicss 


which Sexenke ne tak: 


Me eas i$." r things ethings you would fi like to Knows 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
8474Buescher Block . . . Elkhart, Indiana 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestral Instruments 


peionts: Big Money 
New ok moze burner fof coking, heal ating 


ib distillate. Takes place of coal 
or pn 





. Fits any cooking 
r range. Easy to in- 
stall’ “Absolutely safe. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
farulate by valve; burnsjust 
Steady unif 


or full time. Big money each day day. Write for a, 
Jennings s Mfg. Co., Burner 347 Dayton, Ohio 


400CANDLE POWER 





LAMP 0 Free Trial 


a 
RY re To introduce this amazing invention 
toa million more homes, ees ses 
\: to anyone who writes m ae 
S| free trial. Lights h home brilliantly! ke 
day. Burns airand line. Nowick, 
ta instantly 
ye less 
cent a night. 


youlikeit ted danger 
Syrice hacute Wankel, 





Brand-new Army Officer's 
Raincoat. Rubber lined, Ab- ff 
solutely waterproof. Goodyear 
made, Stylish and durable. 
Fit and quality gua: Geer your coat a, 

. postman en/y 
\ Send No Money §: $2. 5 "plus postage) 
on delivery. State size, 32 to 50. Money back if 
not “yy Catalog sent FREE. 

Dept. 


Navy Stores, 232, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Be Mail Carriers 


—_ 
y C5 City—Rural 
$1400 to $2600 Year 
Steady. Common Education suf- 
ficient. Big opportunity for farmers. 
Write immediately for free list of 
zeem 1). S. Government positions 
a AS now easily obtained. 
IN INSTITUTE, Dep’t. M 246, Rochester, N. Y. 








JANUARY, 1923 
simpler in style and can be made of 
‘gingham, ripplette or Japanese crépe with 
contrasting collar and cuffs. 

The new and dainty set for wee babies, 
shown in No. 4224, consists of a pretty 
dress which is to be made of cambric, 
longcloth or nainsook. A cap, made of 
lawn, batiste, or crépe de Chine, and 
cunning little shoes, to be made of quilted 
satin, rep silk, flannel or the tops of 
suede or kid gloves. 















































4224. Baby Set. 1 size. 

3885. Play Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 

4201. Romper Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

4205. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

4203. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10. years. 

4219. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
16, 18, 20 years. 

3858. Misses’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 

4202, Misses’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 

3656. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 

4214. Ladies’ Apron. 4.sizes: Small, medium, 
large, extra large. 

4198. Ladies’ Overblouse. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 inches bust measure. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give 
number and size of the pattern wanted, 























Have YOU read this interest- 
ing book on becoming dress? 


| He eee FREE 





























YOU” is one of the most interesting 
books ever written on the important sub- 
ject of how to dress in becoming good 
taste. The author, Jane Hill, is famed 
for her understanding of the needs of the 
varying types of women. Her advice is 
always practical; she can show you how 
to make the very most of yourself without 
spending a cent more for your clothes 
than you do at present. 


Miss Hill tells us that we must be sure 
we are wearing the right corset, After the 
most careful comparisons, she selected 
Gossard Front Lacing Corsets to demon- 
strate her ideas of health and beauty. 
These corsets are differently designed to 
give ideal support to women of every type 
of figure. No matter what your type of 
figure may be, there are many Gossard 
Corsets skillfully designed to bring out 
the best lines of your figure, subdue the 
less attractive ones, poise you correctly, 
and make you walk gracefully. Gossard 
Type Corsetry provides the very lightest 
degree of restraint and support consistent 
with health and poise,.and your correctly 
fitted Gossard will give you a comfort 
such as you never knew before. 


Miss Hill is your friend. If you will 
fill out and mail the coupon below, she 
will be glad to write you a personal letter 
(enclosing a copy of her booklet, “You’’), 
and tell you just what type of corset is 
best suited to your individual needs, 
Miss Hill also will be glad to answer any 
other questions about good taste in dress 
you may care to ask her. Mail the 
coupon now. 


The H.W. Gossard Co. 
Chicago New York London Toronto Sydney Buenos Aires 


USE THIS COUPON No.6 


MISS oe JANE HILL, The H. W. G 
8. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BB cs meg thac me your free book, “‘You,”’ and tell 
me what style of corset to buy. I am..........in 
height, weigh.......... ..pounds, waist............inches, 
bust............inches, hips. inches. 


Name. 





Address. 

































































the wonderful light it gi 


Also, you 


to wash, no daily filling necessary; an 
real money-saver the Quick-Lite is—cost to use, 


Re 
Special ‘‘10-Day Visit” Plan. 


Dept. FJ-79. 


Wichita, 


Philadelphia Ghicego 


eman 


The Sunshine of the Night” _ 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Use this Lamp 10 Evenings 
in Your Own Home 


Write Today for Special 
_ “10-Day Visit” Plan 


This liberal plan puts the famous 
Coleman Quick-Lite Lamp on your 
table where you and yours can enjoy 


factory: Toronto 


Quick-Lite 


ves—300 


candle power of pure-white brilliance—20 
times brighter than an old-style oil lamp. 

can see how easy the Quick-Lite is 
to keep clean. No wicks to trim, no chimneys 


d what a 
less than 2c 


anight;and howsafeit is—can’t spill fuel evenif tipped over. 
Is listed as’Standard by The Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


‘ « Get full particu- 
Write at Once: )". about this 


More than 


a million homes now enjoy this better 
light. Send now—a post card will do. 
Mention your dealer’s name. Address 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
Kansas 


Los Angeles 
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- Buys All 


} oe 
for An Entire 
Here is a big Montgomery Ward offer! 
LENGTH roll of wall paper for only 6c. 


OTHER big values we have ready for you. 


—grass-cloths, tapestries, oatmeal! papers, leather patterns, fabrics. And 


up per DOUBLE LENGTH roll. And remember, you get twice as m 





Contains over 100 Actual Samples Rz, 


Be sure to get a copy of this book be- 
fore planning your Spring decorating. It 
made up of actual large-sized samples. With 
each side wall is shown a sample of the border to 
match. Easy and pleasant to select your wall 
paper Pa a : 
nd for this interesting and valuable book 
today. Ask for Wall Paper Sample Book, No. 
1292S TT Address our House nearest you. 


Montgomery 


CHICAGO. FORT WORTH KANSAS CiTy 


This Wall Paper Book. 


ard 


PORTLAND ORE. 


(Cae Sas eS ae 


ma 


SS REEK) & GACT. § ORAS FRCS ft SPREE | OEE § CET I NU 


the 








Wall Paper 
Room 


A DOUBLE 
Enough to 


paper an entire room 10x12 for as little as 82c! This 
includes side wall, border and ceiling paper. 
Send for our new book of Wall Paper Samples and see the MANY 


It shows you our complete new assortment 


all at prices to 


suit your pocketbook. Among the better grades, we have a big variety for only 50c and 


uch wall paper 


in one of our 16-yard DOUBLE LENGTH rolls as in the ordinary 8-yard single roll. 


F 










Co. 


SAINT PAUL 














WARMTH PERMANENCY ASSURED 


by using Warranted Pure Wool 


Vermont Blankets 


Oversize 72 x 84 full 


Specimen Pair $14.00 





toilet articles. 


T AGENTS! BIG PROFIT FORYOU! 


~~) Full or Spare Time Work can be 
turned into dollars. D. F. Shugrue of 
Massachusetts sells $300 worth a month in 


time. 
) Introduce our quick-sell Ho-Ro-Co. 
extracts ‘and. household 




















Delivered at Your Door a 
PINK, BLUE, ROSE BORDERS AGENTS: QUICK SALES! 300% PROFIT 
All White POUND. Greatest diocrary sae Wesker clotecs widiout rubbing. 

VERMONT NATIVES’ INDUSTRIES wild aboutit, Selis for Seeryou make Ibe, Craik repeater DISTRIE, 
BRIDGEWATER, VERMONT sacs orcanital weeded. Beck The ake eat ee, Wile Gee, 
PRODUCTS CO.. 1941-H Irving Park Bivd., cHitago 












How To Reduce 
By the Beauty Editor 









ontinued from December 


SPECIAL movement for reducing the hips 
is to raise the right and left leg alternateiy 
on a line with the waist, repeating the moye. 


ment about twenty times with each leg. Stil] | 


another exercise which will help to reduee 
both the hips and waist is to bend slowly at 
the waist-line, arms hanging until the tips of 
the fingers touch the floor. Then, after 
straightening the body again, place the 
hands upon the chest, throw them up toa 
perpendicular line and outward on a straight 
line with the shoulders, then down. “ee 
bending movement, keeping the legs stiff, is 
excellent for the back. 

To reduce the bust, extend the arms 
straight out at the sides, shoulder high, 
elbows straight; rotate backward in circles, 
small at first and gradually growing larger 
until the circles are so large that the arms 
extend almost straight up at times and then 
reach almost to the knees. Do this until 
slightly tired. 

A pulley exerciser can be used by all per- 
sons to develop or reduce any part of the 
body, or for stimulating the circulation or 
internal organs, according to the exercises 
chosen. The apparatus used is simple and 
can be fastened to the wall. Stand with your 


| back to the pulley and, grasping the handles, 





| let the weights pull your arms out and back 


as far as they will go, then pull them down 
over your head and strike out as if delivering 
a blow. It is claimed that three weeks of 
this exercise will reduce the bust to half the 
size. To reduce flesh these exercises are done 
very vigorously until the muscles are tired 
out. After an interval of rest (an hour or 
several hours) the exercises may be repeated 
This will wear away the fatty tissue and 
harden the muscles. Pulley exercisers can 
be bought wherever athletic goods are sold. 
A combination of soap and Epsom salts is 
recommended for the reduction of swellings 
and has sometimes reduced the size of ankles. 
The ingredients are three large bars of white 
soap and one pound of Epsom salts. Shave 


the soap into a granite kettle, pour three 


quarts of hot, soft water over the soap an 
place kettle on the back of stove until soap is 
melted. This must not boil. Set aside until 
cold. Dissolve the salts in a half-pint of hot, 
soft water, and when both solutions are cold, 
stir the salts into the soap, stirring until 
smooth and velvety. Apply directly to the 
skin, rubbing it in well, and after twelve 
hours, wash it off. If it is possible to 

the mixture night and morning, the reduction 


| will be more rapid; but if it can be used but 





once a day, use it at bedtime. 

If there is overmuch fat on the face, I 
would advise the thorough cleansing 
night with a cleansing cream. After every 
particle of cream is removed, which should 
be done immediately with a soft towel, bathe 
the face alternately about ten times wi 
and cold water; in the morning, again use 
hot and cold water and into the last water 
put a drop or two of tincture of benzoin. 
This treatment keeps the face in good con- 
dition. 

Sometimes a roll of fat at the back of the 
neck or elsewhere on the body can be reduced 
by means of vigorous massage. Dig in with 
your knuckles and knead the tissue away, 
always moving the knuckles upward 
outward. : 

To calculate what you should weigh, 
measure yourself accurately. If you measure 
five feet, you should weigh 110 pounds. For 
each inch over five feet add five and on 
pounds to 110 pounds. That will be. the 
average weight for your height. As 
viduals differ so much in build, ten Pp 
above or below the average is all right. For 
example, a person who stands five feet ten 
inches tall, multiply 10 x 5's. and you 
55 pounds; and 110 + 55 = 165 pot 
The average weight for this person will be 
within safe limits if he weighs between 155 
pounds and 175 pounds. 

Letters asking questions concerning 
and the care of the body can not be @ 
in The Farm Journal. Address 
letters thus: Health and Beauty Editom 
The Farm Journal, Washington ae 
Philadelphia, Pa. Write briefly, wi Lj 
and ink, and enclose stamped and 
envelope for reply. 
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Hospitals for Sick Farmers 
Continued from page 62 


The Minister of Health of Alberta recently 
said: “It is the hope and aspiration of the 
department in carrying out this all-impor- 





the not too distant future, as a result of the 
application of this act, Alberta may 






tant phase of governmental activities, that in , 





he hips practically covered with rural hospitals, 
mateiy giving the maximum service with maximum 
Move. results, maintaining and preserving the 
t. Still © health of the people of Alberta, with the cost 
reduce distributed over the areas benefited in sucha 
»wly at ’ manner that the financial burden will be 
tips of borne by all, and consequently within the 
, after ability of all to pay. The health of a state is 
ce the its greatest asset, and the community hes- 
ip to a pital is to the health of the people what the 
traight public school is to their education.”’ 
. Canada points the way to a majority of 
stiff, is our states in this high regard for the welfare 
of her rural people. A survey of the rural 
> arms sections of six states shows that eight out of 
: high, every 100 mothers received neither medical 
circles, advice nor trained care during childbirth. 
larger This is nothing short of criminal négligence 
e arms of the states’ citizens. Many of these farm 
id then women reside in sections so isolated that 
S until medical help was often impossible to obtain. 
It is the business of other people more for- 
all per- tunately located to change these conditions 
of the . and the rural hospital scheme seems the most 
tion or satisfactory method. 
cercises The immediate communities in particular 
le and and the rest of the country at large are to 
th your blame for the fact that in our rural sections 
andles, there has not been organized effort to meet 
d back the need for instruction in prenatal and in- 
1 down fant hygiene and for trained care during con- 
ivering finement. Where this aid is available the 
eeks of cost is often far beyond the means of those 
alf the who need it. Motherhood and _ infancy 
re done should not be listed as luxuries, obtainable 
e tired only’ by those financially able to buy them. 
our or Miss Anne Martin, former chairman of 
peated the National Women’s Party, spoke to a 
ue and Senate committee sometime ago, pleading 
rs can for state and federal protection of maternity 
sold. and infancy. ‘‘I think,” she said, “that we 
salts is ought not to forget that these courageous 
vellings women who go out with their husbands to 
ankles. develop the land and the general resources of 
f white the Western states are entitled to at least as 
Shave good care as well-to-do mothers have in more 
» three settled communities. I have seen these 
ap and ' women brought from remote ranches, to be 
soap is eared for by a Woman who was not even 
le until a trained midwife, but willing and anxious to 
of hot, help. Very often dangerous complications 
e cold, would arise and large numbers of mothers 
: until and children died. 
to the “Of course you can see why they do not 
twelve have a doctor; in many cases they are hun- 
dreds of miles from doctors and hospitals. 
luction ‘A doctor charges $75 to come here,’ they 
ed but say, ‘and we can not afford it.’ ”’ 

If you can imagine a mountain region 
face, I having an area of 5,500 square miles, abso- 
z each lutely without hospitals, physicians or nurses, 
every it will not be difficult to understand why in 
should one county forty-five out of eighty-nine 
, bathe babies died before they were one month old.’ 
ith hot In another county twenty-two out of twenty- | 
use the - eight babies failed to live. And this hap- 
water pened right in the United States, whose in- 
»nzoin. habitants, not long ago, thought they were 
d con- ready to go out and tell the whole world how 

to be nice and civilized. 
of the Politicians in Washington haggled for 
duced years before they passed a bill to create but 
n with a half-hearted sort of institution which was 
away, to be linked with state-aid to promote mother 
‘d and and baby-saving service. Then, for purely 

political reasons, we have the spectacle of a 
weigh, egislature, such as in New York, refusing | 

to appropriate its share of the state-aid, be- 
3. For cause of a so-called “economy program,” and 
aq defeating the whole plan for the state. 
be the One of the greatest dangers of today is 
3 indi- the shortage of country doctors. This is 
ome Tegeially true in the rural communities. 
. For nder the present laws a physician must 
et ten study four years in order to get a diploma, 
ou get ter graduation he is expected to work in a 
l ital for one or two years before he begins 
will be Beneral practise. This represents a large 
on 155 Sum of money for training, to say nothing 





athe time required. Few young men can 

ord this, and the country suffers as a result. 
agama physicians locate in or near large 
owen] and the farmer's family must either 
ign many miles and pay big fees, or suffer 
a Ere eivice and care, The rural hospital 

uid aid in solving this perplexing problem. 
in Danerienced trained nurse could be placed 

charge, with one or more nurses as aides. 
could meet the ordinary needs of the 


Continued on page 86 
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Don’t Scour Teeth! 
You Wouldn’t Scour the Piano Keys 


You would not use a grit cleaner on your ivory piano keys. 
You know what it would do to them. Ivory and teeth are 
first cousins—made of the same basic substance. 


Every time you scratch your teeth, you remove part of the 

surface. You can use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream dur- 

ing a long lifetime without in the slightest degree injuring 
‘ the delicate enamel of your teeth. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 
*€ Washes” and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Gritty, soapless tooth pastes may show “quick results.” If you scoured 
away your skin Nature could replace that. Silverware scoured with 
grit can also be restored if damaged. But Nature will not replace 
tooth enamel once it is worn away. It is better to use a safe dental 
cream now than suffer years of regret later on. 
The most trustworthy tooth cleanser for habitual use is one that 
offers the combined action of fine, non-gritty precipitated chalk and 
ure soap. Thus, in Colgate’s you get what modern science finds 
fot Its non-gritty precipitated chalk loosens clinging particles from 
the enamel. Pure and mild, its vegetable oil soap washes them away. 
A 
Colgate’s cleans teeth thoroughly— F 
no safe dentifrice does more. A LARGE 


tube costs 25 cents—why pay more? Cc L ‘ ANN 
TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


Washes and Polishes 


Doesnt a 


or Scour 














Iruth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 











Makes Home| mame 
n Spare Time a’ 


IRON 
$ Turn your spare time into cash—make , CEMENT NS t 






“{ big money weaving carpets, rugs, mats, 
draperies, easily and quickly on the 
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Automatic Loom 


Easy to operate. No 
experience needed. We 
teach you. Write for 
catalog and learn how 
to get started in a 
leasant and profitable 
usiness of. your own. 


NEWCOMB LOOM COMPANY, 475 Taylor St., Davenport, lowa bw pe egy ga Gy mek add 


PATENTS wittios’8for%enl2ni8: | | $lOgru-OM mec. company 


dence of Conception” 


blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. SEND K 
2 ebgttee ngeee 
Clavenne 2 Srtee, Sienet ae ae FOR FREE B00 tine aanaeay 











Washington, D.C. 
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OU know how easy it is to put letters together 
. and form words, once you have learned the 
sf alphabet. Playing a musical instrument is not 
very much different. Once you learn the notes, play- 
ing melodies on the mandolin, piano or violin is sim- 
ply a matter of putting the notes together correctly. 


The first note shown above is F. 





See How Easy It Is To 
Learn Music This New Way 


to be a social favorite, if you wish to gain popu- 
larity—choose your fgvorite instfument and, 
through the wonderful home-study method of the 
U. 8. School of Music, play it three months from 

today. 
You can do it. Youngsters of 10 to 12 years 
have done it, and men as old as 60 





Whether you are singing from notes, 
playing the piano or banjo or any 
other musical instrument, that note 
in the first space is always F. The 
four notes indicated are I, A, C, E, 
easy to remember because they spell 
the word “‘face.’’ Certain strings on 
the mandolin, certain keys on the 
piano, represent these same notes— 
and once you learn them, playing 























Mandolin 
Drums and 


raps 
Harmony and 

Composition 
Sight Singing 


melodies on the instrument is largely Ukulele 
a matter of following the notes. Piecolo 
Anyone can now learn to play a jee ol 


musical instrument at home, without 
a teacher. 
of teaching reduces all music to its 
simplest possible form. You can now 





LEARN TO PLAY 
ANY INSTRUMENT | ., 


: ) Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
A new simplified method | Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 


have found new interest and enjoy- 
ment in learning how to play a musi- 
cal instrument. You don’t have to 
listen while others entertain any long- 
YOU can be the center of at- 
traction, the talented person who 
holds the audience fascinated. 


n ; : . 
Violin Is it the piano you wish to play, 
njo the mandolin, the violin, the saxo- 
Clarinet phone? Do you want to learn how 
—_ to sing from notes? Are you eager to 
= be, able to play ‘‘jazz’’ on the clari- 
"Cello net, the banjo? 
Guitar 


Free Book Explains 
New Method 








master singing, piano-playing, or any 
musical instrument you wish right at 
home, quickly, easily, without endless study and 
practice. 

Practice is essential, of course—but it’s fun the 
new way. You'll begin to play melodies almost 
from the start. The “print and picture”’ method of 
self-teaching is fascinating; it’s simply a matter of 
following one interesting step after another. You 
learn that the note in the first space is F, and that a 
certain key on the piano is F. Thereafter you will 
always be able to read F and play it whenever you 
see it. Just as you are able to recognize the letters 
that make a word, you wiil be able to recognize and 
play the notes that make.a melody. It’s easy, 
interesting. 

You don’t, have to know anything whatever 
about music té.learn to play a musical instrument 
this new way. You don’t have to pin yourself 
down to regular hours, to regular classes. You 
practice whenever you can, learn as quickly as you 

lease. All the intricate “‘mysteries’’ of music have 
n reduced to a method of amazing simplicity— 
each step is made as clear as ABC. housands 
have already learned to play their favorite musical 
instruments this aplendid new quick way. 




































You Can Play Your Favorite Instrument 
Three Months From Today 


If you are dissatisfied with your present work, let 
musie act as a stepping-stone into a new career. If 
you long for a halite, a means of self-expression, let 
music be the new interest in your life. If you wish 


It costs you nothing and obligates 
you in no way whatever to send for 
our free book called ‘‘Musie Lessons in Your Own 
Home.” Everyone who is interested in’ music 
should send at once for this valuable book. It 
not only explains the wonderful new simplified 
method of learning music, but tells about a 
special short time offer now being made to music- 
lovers. 


Mail this coupon at once for your copy. Remem- 
ber, it obligates you in no way whatever—it’s 
free. But act now before the supply is exhausted. 
U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 571 Brunswick 
Building, New York. Please write name and 
address plainly so that there will be no 
difficulty in booklet reaching you. 





U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
571 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


: Please send your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” and particulars of your Special 
Offer. I am interested in the following course: 
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HANDSOME 42-PIECE BLUE 
FULL SIZE DINNER SET 
NO MONEY NEEDED. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
SELL ONLY 10 BOXES OF SOAP, 
each box containing 7 cakes fine Toilet Soap and 
with every yo give as premiums to each purcha-| 

ser all of the following articles;a Pound of Baki 
Powder, Bottle Perfume, Box Talcum Powder, 
Teaspoons, Pair 8) 

per Pian 2351) and this artistically 
ner Set is Yours. Many other equally attractive 
{hundreds large cash} 


























MenWanting Positions 


Firemen, brakemen, colored train 
or sleeping car porters, write for ap- 
plication blank; experience un- 
necessary; first class roads; no 


strike; mame position wanted. 
Railway Inst., Dept. 41, indianapolis, ind. 















° ° Wanted, all or spare time. 
I] Pleasant work. Big earnings. 
We train the inexperienced. 


BSED SEIU S 
150 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 
FRE 











BOOK. Elijah must come before Jesus. 
F.J.Me Mission, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Blind Man! 


Continued from page 10 aie 


broke there; the flames leaped high in a 
great blue sheet. 

Tony leaped too, for Maria had rel 
him. He leaped at Merriweather. But 
Merriweather was through the door ; 
around the corner of the inn before Tony had 
passed the threshold. He was gs i 
motionless beside the windlass when T, 
came upon him. And Tony, too, stood asf 
petrified, at what he saw. 

The full moon bathed thé hillside ang 
tow-path in what was almost daylight and 
against the background of silver trees was 
the thin, lithe figure of an agile old man— 
flying gray hair, and huge black goggles 
astride his deticately aquiline nose. To the 
music of a now lifted, now lowered accordion 
in his own hands, under his own flyi 
fingers, he swayed, pirouetted and kicked 
with all the vigor of youth and all the grace 
and more than the joy of a dancer at the 
opera. 

“Sha Gott!” Back of Tony, Maria’s base 
dropped to a terrified whisper. “Sha Golt, 
it ist de Blind Man!” 


FTER her gasp of recognition, Maria 
stood like a statue of stone; beside her, 
Merriweather was rigidity itself, one hand 
outstretched to command her attention. The 
water churned and rumbled at their feet, but 
above the roar could be heard the scream of 
the aceordion and the pitch of the wailing 
voice. Then, on the most piercing note of 
all, the music ceased. The thin legs rested; 
with bat-like arms, one of which ended in a 
long cane, the stranger began to explore the 
empty air before him. 

“Cousin!” he cried in a piping voice. “You 
are there, across the water. I can feel your 
presence. I am here at last. You are glad, 
aren’t you? Come, then; lower the bridge!” 

Merriweather tried to speak, but no words 
came. The little man made a_ hopeless 
gesture, and Maria lumbered toward the 
windlass and looked to him for orders. 

The visitor, tapping before him with the’ 
uncertain cane of the blind man, approached 
a step nearer to the edge of the mill-race.. 
He paused on the brink of death and sang 
out again: , 

“Not glad to see me? Don’t tell me that. 
Surely you wouldn’t send me back to my 
inquisitive friends. How is your nephew, 
dear cousin?” 

Merriweather gripped his wife’s arm: 

“How did he get here? How does he 
know? We've got to let him over. Lower 
away!”’ ’ 

Tony, as the great pole creaked, down- 
ward, was in two minds what course to 
sue. Should he make a break for it and try 
to dash across? That would be courting 
death. On the other hand, for all of Mern- 
weather’s fear, this blind man must be a 
member of whatever gang it was that Mert- 
weather headed. There would now be three, 
instead of two, against one. But there was 
Ellie; if she were dead, he must get 
proofs of it; if she was held captive in some 
corner of the island, he must rescue her. 

With fascinated horror, he watched the 
blind man. Cautiously he tapped to the 


| snow lowered pole and placed one foot om it. 


Head high, chin out-thrust, goggled eyes uP 
lifted, he tapped along the narrow 
with an infinitely delicate skill. The water 
roared beneath, the foam sone his 
but his feet never wavered. 
“At last!” he cried, when he reached the 
island. A thin laugh of high content 
him. ‘A long journey, but it is safely 
Come, cousin—your hand.” 
As if hypnotized, Merriweather obapas 
and Tony saw the blind man’s talons ¢0 
The stranger drew Merriweather to 
and his thin nostrils sniffed. Instone y 
manner changed, his voice hardened; 
body stiffened. 
“Drink! At it again. I thought 80. That 
is what has brought all this about, Very 


well; an awakened nation is driving it : 


curse from its dominions; we will drive 
from this island. We will begin now. pe 
His constantly moving stick touched 3 a 









“Ah, there you are, little stranger. rong 


beckoned and, before he realized W 
was doing, Tony approached him. 
fingers explored, with canny, clammy 
Tony’s sweating face. “So this 8 
nephew.” The fingers passed to chest 
arm. ‘A nice, husky boy!” 
Merriweather was stirred from his 
mobility. ‘‘Let’s discuss him later. 
you fool, pull up the bridge!” 
She cranked the wheel, the bridge 
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through the night air and back into its 
niche.. Then the strange quartette pro- 
ceeded to the house. 

“Maria, dear,’’ said the new guest, so 
goon as the big door had closed behind them, 
“you might prepare me a cup of your good 
coffee and bring me a few slices of your 
excellent home-made bread; I’ve come a 
long way to pay you this long-delayed visit.” 

While Maria was busied at the fire, the 
blind man drew Tony to him. “I want a 
chance to talk with you,” he whispered. 

The chance came almost immediately. 
Merriweather stepped out of the room; his 
wife went on with her preparations for the 
guest’s refreshment. 

“T am a poor blind man and friendless’ 
the blind man began, “but perhaps I can 
help you. You need help, don’t you boy?” 

“You bet I do!” gasped Tony. 

“Humph! They’ve gone as far as that! 
Well, I am just a poor relative that they’d 
like to disown, but I think they are afraid 
of me.” He squeezed Tony’s arm. “They 
were afraid of me, weren’t they?’’ 

Before Tony’s memory flashed the picture 
of Merriweather’s face as he dropped the 
poker. ‘I should say they were!” 

“That’s good.” The blind man rubbed 
his hands together and smiled. ‘‘And you? 
You don’t seem fond of your new uncle?” 

“What do you know about this uncle- 
business?’”’ asked Tony. 

“Give me twenty-four hours,” whispered 
the blind man. “I am still helpless; my 
eyes are a handicap. But give me twenty- 
four hours. Do nothing for just that long.” 
His fingers returned to their hold; it made 
the boy wince. ‘‘Understand?” 

“Sure I do.” 

“Ah, Maria!’ The blind man’s ears had 
caught the faint sound of her turning from 
the fire, his nose had seized the aroma of the 
coffee. ‘“‘That’s the fine smell—no rotten 
alcohol in that!” His reaching fingers 
touched the cup. “Ah, it is too full. Drink 
a little off the top, Maria, dear.” 

She glowered at him, but obeyed. 

“You did it?” he pursued. “She did it, 
boy?” 

“Yes,” said Tony. It was clear that the 
man was taking no chances 

“And now the bread, Maria. Just take 
a bite, my dear. The Arab way; we break 
bread together. She did it, boy? Thank 
you. Thank you, Maria.” 

Tony’s glance strayed toward the stairs. 
At their foot, in the dim outline of a door, 
stood Merriweather, and he was beckoning. 

Should the beckoning be obeyed? Murder? 
Torture? Impossible while there was in the 
house a man that they feared. Tony crossed 
the room and was drawn well into the 
hallway. 

“You're going to do what I asked?” in- 
quired Merriweather. ) 

Tony could hardly believe his ears. ‘“You 
mean to say you're still at that?”’ 

“Ungracious,” Merriweather expostulated. 
"We only gave you a chance—tried to re- 
store your sense of logic. You would have 
sore feet now, if—’’ 

“If your blind friend hadn’t turned up!” 
snapped Tony. 
., bah!” Merriweather wanted no noise. 
‘A violent character, that—very violent. I 
fear him—a little—’” The host tapped his 
head significantly. 

“T'll tell you what,” said Tony after a 
moment’s pause. “I will think the thing 
over. I'll want twenty-four hours. You 
can t expect me to ask less.” 

Very well.” Merriweather’s voice sounded 
between doubt and relief. ‘Here's the chance 
of a lifetime. All the money you can ever 
wish. Your _ intelligence—appearance— 
everything in your favor; you ean’t lose.” 

Well,” said Tony, “I'll go this far now: 
If*] say ‘Yes’ tomorrow night at this time 
and in this hall, I’ll not back out; I'll go 
through with it. Now I’m going to bed.” 

. Very well.” Merriweather was all final- 
ity. “But remember one thing: you've got 
to go through with it—or die. Remember 
that—and good night to you!” 


Mires eas came clear and cold. Tony 
le 


, 


‘ 


Tose early, but not so early as to pre- 
the blind man, who sat, long and 
stay and thin, in the ground-floor living- 
foom precisely as if he had never stirred all 


a To all appearances the stranger was 


Tony coughed. 
morning,”’ said the man in the 
“Aren't they up?” 
“ . Pp 
think they were a little tired last night 
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WORK 
SHIRT 


= = 
Plenty of 


Room! 


Nocramping or muscle tightness 
in the BIG YANK. It’s made big 
and roomy—across the shoulders, 
in the armholes, sleeves—every- 
where. This roominess, the double 
stitching and strong fabrics give 
double wear. 

We had to make 6,000,000 
BIG YANKS last year tosatisfy the 
demand of men who know value 
and want it. Ask your dealer 
for BIG YANK. If you 
can’t get it, write us. Guaran- 
teed by the World’s Largest 
Makers of Work Shirts. 
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RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Just to prove what a truly 


astounding bargain 


Chase will gladly send 
these splendid work shoes 
for examination without 
one penny in advance. 


You can try them 


home and if not amazed 


at your saving, 


shoes and you will not lose a 


Practical Blucher style uppers ef 
choice smooth grain finished 
leather, Strong and pliable. Solid 
leather insoles; solid leather 
heels and 2 full outer soles of nat- 
ural oak leather Broad, roomy 
last in men’s sizes 6 to 12. Order 
No. 76-5000. Send no money. Pay 
only bargain price $1.93 and postage 
on arrival. If not delighted with 
your saving, return shoes after 
examination and we return 
your money instantly. Stat¢ 

size wanted. 


CHASE SHOE 


this is, 


on at 


return 





‘(MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 


CO. 

























For trial, a sample of our style Rubens, 
if you send 2 cents in U.S. starps for 
postage and state size wanted. ’ 
Reversible Collar Co., Dept. D, Boston, Mass, 


PRICES LOWER NOW ON 
Shaw Motor Attachment 
\ atriss soy bien e Gepengents motorcy- 
i\cle at little cost. nd teard for 
Free Literature and Special Low Prices! 
SHAW MFG.CO,, Dept. 11, Galesburg, Kas- 


























Most perfect burner ever invented. Intense blue flame. 
Can't clog up. Turns any coal or wood stove into s gas 
stove. Heats oven to ba! point in 10 minutes. Cheapest 
fuel known. Low everywhere. Nothing else 
like it. Not sold in stores, Write quick for agency. 
PARKER 


MFG. CO,, Burner 528 Dayton, Ohio 
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They Save Time—Make Money 

Fairbanks-Morse “‘Z’’ Engines have proved unusually profit- 1 
able to more than 350,000 farmers. They save countless hours 
of time and reduce farm operating costs. They do the hard 

° work quickly, easily and cheaply. Don’t waste your own time 
and strength or pay high priced help for labor which a “Z”’ 
Engine will handle so much more economically. 

The magneto equipt 144H.P.,3 H.P.and6H.P. are real kerosene 
engines, but operate equally well on gasoline. Simple, high ten- 
sion oscillating magneto produces hot spark, starting engine 
quickly. Throttling governor assures steady speed. Prices, nition, hit end mise gover- 
F.O.B. Factory. Add freight to your town. , re pet eh ree safety fly 
144 H.P.-$71.00 3H.P.-$105.00 6H.P.-$168.00 | wheels. Control lever gives 


six speed changes. Carbu- 













The new“Z’'1)4 H.P. battery 
equipt uses gasoline alone. 
Has high tension battery ig- 





Other “‘Z’”’ Engines up to 20 H. P. retor requires no adjusting. 
Write for complete details. A sematoanne vales. 
See the engines at your dealer’s. $48.00 ais una ne 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 


The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Now Sold Direct from Factory 


Our New Plan of selling the famous Peerless Fence direct from 
three big factories is “glad news” for farmers. It means the 
cutting out of all “‘in-between” profits and aslash in prices that 
will save farmers thousands and thousands of dollars. Now you 
can get this well-known, high-standard fence, also gates, steel 
posts, barb wire, smooth wire, paints and roofings, at the 


Lowest Prices Ever Quoted 


on Peerless Fence, Gates, Roofing and Paints. Don’t fail to send at once 
for our New, Direct-from-Factory Peerless Catalog—over 100 pages of sen- 
sational bargains—prices that will be a glad surprise to you. For example: 
Peerless Farm Fence, per rod, 17 cts and up 
Steel Farm Gates, each . $3.65 Lawn Fence, perft. . . ets 
Stoel Posts, each. . . 22cts Paint, per fallon Rate $233 
Barb Wire, 80 rod spool . $2.47 ng, 100 sq. feet, roll . $1.25 
And so on, throughout this great money saving book, our prices will be a 
revelation to you. The same, old time, high quality—the prices cut to rock 
bottom through our change in gelling direct trom factory to you. 


com can 
° hf i jot drop us a post card fonthis big money-saving : 
the k. See for yourself the money you can save. [yt]: 
Everything you buy, is backed by a “money- 
back” guarantee. Youtakenorisk. Writefor 
catalog today 


Y PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE CO. 
Dept.3214 . Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio, Adrian, Mich, and Memphis, Tenn. 





FREE, Send For It TODAY 














Small expense to start. 
You can do what others are doing. 
Your own back yard in town or country 
| is an ideal spot. Let us tell you how. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS: & 
“Bees for Pleasure and Profit’ tor you who want to begin beekeeping. “Better 
Beekeeping” for you who want to keep your bees better. Out Big Catalog for you 
who are experienced beekeepers. Tell us your occupation. 
The A. I. Root Co., Box 311, West Side Sta., Medina, 0, See Surp.es. 











and are probably oversleeping a bit thig” 
morning.’ The voice lowered. ‘Tryst me, ~ 
I shall be of use to you yet.” 

Tony came close to him and again was — 
caught in the gripping fingers. ‘Then try 
to find out what happened to Ellie.”’ 

“Ellie?” 

In a rush, Tony poured out the story of 
all that had happened on the preceding 
evening before the blind man’s advent. At™ 
| one feature of it his auditor seized. 

“The Keppel heir? So they just told you, 

I knew it was that. You refused?”’ 

“Sure I did.” 





“How much did they offer?’’  — 


| 

| ‘‘We were to go fifty-fifty. I don’t know 

| what I was to do once the éstate was handed 

| over, but Merriweather was going to beat it.” 

The blind man’s mouth tightened. Al- 
ways thin, it was now a mere line. ‘He was 

going away?” 

“That’s what he said. But about Ellie—” 
“Yes, yes; but you must wait. I'll do 
what I ean.’”’ The blind man chuckled. 
“Going away, eh?” 

Merriweather himself cut short the con- 
s versation. He almost danced into the room 
and, though his sharp eyes appraised the 
pair, he gave no sign of cordiality and re- 
freshment after a long sleep. Altogether, he 
was in his Shakespearean mood, which, 
Tony felt, must mean that he considered as 
regained any ground lost a few hours ago. 

“Ah, cousin!—Ah, my boy! ‘I bid you 
good morrow with a modest smile, and call 
you brothers.’ Where is our steaming coffee 
and the gentle Maria?”’ 

The gentle Maria followed on his heels 
and, while she prepared the breakfast, the 
blind man improved his opportunity to 
lecture his cousin on the evils of drink. It 
went on throughout the breakfast—a typical 
Maria-breakfast. Despite the flow of talk, 
they all ate ravenously. Only once the 
blind man interrupted himself. It was — 
close, he said, and he had Maria open the 
door for the sake of the fresh air. A little 
later, still talking, he went to it and opened 
it a bit wider. It was some moments after 
this that there came from the shore a sound 
that made Merriweather start. 

‘“‘What’s that?”’ he demanded. 

“T heard nothing.” said the blind man. 
‘“‘Whisky plays tricks with your ears.” 

But Tony was on his feet. “It was an 
automobile-horn.” 

The sound was repeated. Merriweather 
looked at the blind man, then ran to the 
window nearest on the York county shore 
and flung wide the shutter. On the broken 
roadway, in plain sight, stood a motor-car. 
The car had one occupant, a young woman. 

Merriweather’s face went white. ‘‘Who 
next?” he cried. 

The young woman sounded her horn, 
Tony rushed to the door, but was hastily 
jerked back. 

“You fool!” cried Merriweather. He 
fastened the door with catlike stealthiness. 
“Put out the fire, Maria—at once! No 
smoke. We're not at home. She can’t 
come in here!” 

“Who is it that can’t come in here?” the 
blind man asked. He rose. ‘Take your 
hand off me! Of course I am going out. ~ 
Why should you be inhospitable?” 

The horn kept on sounding, more and 
more insistently. Merriweather’s detaini 
hands fell from the blind man’s cloak, 
the blind man went out through the door 
and rounded the house. 

“Yes, yes!” His voice echoed through the 
crisp spring air. ‘‘We hear you! Who isit?” 

Tony followed. He wanted to rub his un- 
believing eyes. Standing now beside her 
car was one of the prettiest girls he had ever 
seen, fair and young and athletic. She was 
cupping her hands to her mouth: 

“O, Mrs. Merriweather, let down the 
bridge, please! I’ve come to see howeMr. 
Merriweather is!”’ 

Merriweather came out in a fury, but 
lashed himself to calm. The girl had seen 
the blind man; they could not pretend 
absence. 

“Let down the bridge,” he ordered the 
lumbering Maria. ‘‘And remember your 
manners, my dear. Our best friend—de 
voted—so sweet of her to come. Confo 
her!” fi 
The bridge came down, and the girl 
walked across with a fearlessness that caught 
Tony’s breath. 

“What are you doing out here? And = 
don’t you build a proper bridge, Mr. Mert, 
weather? Anybody might fall into that — 
horrid water and be drowned. Ind te 
don’t see how it is you don’t fall in your 
selves, sometime.” my. 

Merriweather was grasping her slim 
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" ina double clasp. “Habit, my dear Anna, 
| habit. We are so to the rustic thing.”’ 
'.| The blind man had slipped back to the 
’ house; Tony was watching suspiciously, 
' when Merriweather remembered him. He 

was too close by to be conveniently ignored. 






was 
n try 





ry of A perfunctory hand was waved >in his direc- 
eding tion, “Miss Florin—Mr. Swope.” : 
. a The girl scarcely nodded. ‘But what in 
the world is the trouble, Mr. Merriweather?”’ 

| you. she anxiously inquired. 

“Trouble?” 

“Yes; your letter asking me to come at 

a once, to help Mrs. Merriweather about—’”’ 

know “Why, I—” 3 8 
anded But the blind man, his tapping cane before 


ut it.” him, had reemerged from the house. He 
Al- was drawing nearer again and, just as 
Merriweather began to speak, the walking- 


oe stick touched his arm—and seemed to bear 
lie—” a warning with it, or a command. Hastily 
NM do he caught himself: ‘ 
ckled. “Ah, yes—a little later.” The voice had 
been lowered; now it rose once more. ‘‘Come 
» con- inside now, my dear.” } i 
room’ “When did you get the note, Miss Florin?” 
.d the It was the blind man speaking in suave 
nd re- accents. The others started. : 
rer, he “Oh!” The girl glanced at her questioner, 
which then back at Merriweather. ‘‘Why, just 
red #4 before I left. A man rang the bell, and I 
go. went downstairs myself to see what on 


d you earth it could be at that hour of the morning. 










1d call But you must know; you told me to bring 
, coffee the letter with me. Here it is. Do explain 
the mystery!’’ ; 
: heals “All in good time—all in good time.”” He 
st, the © turned to lead the way to the house. 
ity to a= Tony stepped to the girl’s side. ‘‘For 
rk. oe ’s sake, get away from here as soon as 
typical you can!” he whispered. - ; 
f talk, She gave him uncomprehending eyes. 
ce the “Merriweather,” he hurried on, ‘‘means 
it Was 7 me gaed. ca 
on 4am She flashed anger now—or indignation. 
A little “How absurd!’’ She swept to Merriweather’s 
opened side. ‘What sort of person is this that you 
3 after have here?”’ " 
sca Merriweather turned sharply. Come 
t in, Anna. Sammy, remember your 
misfortune—and run along!” 
i man. He slammed the door and fastened it, 
n leaving Tony outside with the knowledge 
was a8 that his course toward the girl had only 
made the situation the more difficult. Anna 
weather Florin, the only living heir to the Keppel 
to the fortune! For some reason, Merriweather 
y shore had not wanted her here; for some other 
brokesl Teason, summoned by a mysterious letter, 
conde here she was. E 
womai Merriweather had not written, but seemed 
“Who to suspect the blind man. as that sus- 
picion correct? Why should the girl be sum- 
hora: moned at all, unless by Merriweather, intent 
hastily on getting her out of the way or forcing her 
to agree to the seigure of the estate? True, 
r. He perhaps, but, with Anna on the island, he 
'thiness. would have to keep her and Tony from 
e! No or their information together. 
e can't Softly, Tony crouched below one of the 
windows on the unshuttered side and listened. 
-e?” the here was no sound from within. At last 
ke your the door opened and Maria came out. Ho 
ing out. - waited until she had pease the lawn and 
he darted through the open door into 
ora ae .common-room. Nobody there. ‘ He 
etaini hurried to the passage that led to what had 
sak, the poor quarters of little Ellie. Empty. 
he door. Anna must be in Merriweather'’s study—in 
that torture-chamber! Tony ran up stairs. 
ough here was a noise below—Maria returning. 
no is it?” was mounting the stairs. He was just in 
» his un- t of his own room. A tiptoe, holding his 
side her breath, he slipped inside and softly swung 
had ever the door to. The latch clicked. From the 
She was e, a key was inserted and the lock 
was turned. He Maria laugh. A . 
own tee trap: the whole tifing had been a trap of 
howeMr. 7 ettiweather’s amfanging. He had done 
ly what had been expected of him! 
ury, but ie saw it all now—too late. He was doubly 
had seen Prisoner. 
pretend 4 To be continued in February 
ered = 
ber y 
end—de- 
Sonfound 
the gitl 
at caught 
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The Fox: “Say, I'm goi ay 
: y, 1m going to open a 
barber ; lend me your comb, I 











ave a brush” 
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Montgomery Ward ?@ 


New Spring Catalogue NOW READY 





Send the Coupon Below 
for Your FREE Copy 


It fs completed. The new Catalogue 
for Spring is now ready. 

Months of work searching for bar- 
gains, experts visiting all the markets of 
America, better and still better values. 
Now the book is complete. And one copy 
is YOURS Free. 

In all our Fifty Years Service to the 
American Public we have never offered 
you better values—bigger bargains in 
dependable, serviceable goods and larger 
savings for you. 

It is the duty of every thrifty man, of 
every prudent woman, to take advantage 
of this offer and send the coupon below 
for this new complete catalogue. 


Everything for the Home, 
the Farm and Family 


For the Man: Suits of all virgin wool, 
as low as $14.95. Everything else a man 
wears of equally high quality at corre- 
spondingly low prices. Everything a 
man uses from tools to farm machinery 
at a saving. 

For the Woman: The best New York 
Styles in all kinds of wearing apparel. 
Everything needed to make a house a 
home. Everything a woman buys for 
home, herself or children—and always 
at a saving. 

Werepeat—one copy of this Catalogue 
is yours Free. Don’t you, at least, miss 
the pleasure, the surprising bargains, 
the big saving that may just as well be 
yours, Send this coupon back today! 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


T WORTH KANSAS CITY 
bape FOR oO AUL 





Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 Hours 


We have perfected our service for You. 


After much work, and study, origi- 
nating and testing new systems, and 
employing experts, we have a system 
that makes certain a very quick and 
satisfactory service to you. , 


Practically every order is now actu- 
ally being shipped and on its way to 
the customer in less than 48 hours. 


Lower prices, better merchandise, 
and now a 48 hour service. True it is 
indeed that ‘“‘Montgomery Ward 
Co., the Oldest Mail Order House, is 
Today the Most Progressive.”’ 











Mail the coupon below to the 
one of our five houses 
that is nearest you. 


To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Dept.—76-H 

Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Fort 
Worth, Portland, Ore. (Mail this coupon 
to the house nearest you.) 

Please mail me my free copy of Mont- 
~ om Ward’s complete 1923 Spring Cat- 
alogue. 


O 
RTLAND, ORE. iT. ! 
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Grow what you eat 


It is a crime to pay store prices when you can 
grow and store the fat of the land, fresh and at 


its best, right on your own place. 


is no excuse—a Planet Jr. 


seeder and wheel hoe makes planting your entire 


garden a matter of minutes. 
and you have a handy, light, 


hoe which will cut the weeds and cost of living 
down and keep the family living high right 


Lack of time 
No. 4 combination 


= 


This mark and 
the name Planet 
Jr. identify our 
products 


Change a single bolt 
clean-working wheel 


through the season. Planet Jr. No. 4 earns back its 
cost the first year. A boy or woman can operate 


it and have fun doing it, too. 


seeders known 


Jr. 


where for accuracy, durability and simplic- 
Planet Jr. cultivators (hand, horse 


Planet are every- 
ity. 
and tractor) are the boast of those who cul- 
tivate for profit. Send for new catalog 
showing the Planet Jr. line. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc., Dept 
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| The Only Original and Genuine 


There is only one quality 
of American Fence and 
that is the best that our 


mills can produce. 


Use 


American Fence and you 
build your fences for life- 
time service. 


Quick delivery 


through dealers 


in your community. 


Also ask about Steel Posts. 


ompany 


San Francisco 













Farm With Your Ford 


makes the lowest 
priced dependable 
, Tractor on the market. 
It gives & hatte power on the belt. Attaches and detac 
easily and quickly. Will not injure your Ford. Money 
¥ make big ape | demonstrat- 
ing it. Write for free circular and names of owners. 


GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept. C, Geneva, O. 
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Acid Phosphate Is .— 
Best Manure Preservative 


RECENT bulletin from the NewYork 

Experiment~ Station, Geneva, gives 
results of tests with various maternal for 
preserving manure. The results show, to 
the satisfaction of the station, at least, 
that the only material to use is acid phos. 
phate. The materials compared were 
straw, peat, acid phosphate, rock phos- 
phate and gypsum. 

‘‘Most manure preservatives are of little 
value in checking loss of nitrogen,” the 
station advises. “In the tests the amount 
of nitrogen lost ranged from 15 per cent, 
for manure treated with acid phosphate, 
to fifty-one per cent for untreated manure,” 

Immediate application of the preserva- 
tive is advised, even if the manure is to 
be hauled to the field as soon as voided. 
It is suggested that two handfuls of acid 
phosphate be scattered in each horse stall 
every day, so that the horses will trample 
it into the manure. 

Wheat straw was found to be detrimen- 
tal to manure. Where the straw was 
added to manure applied to growing crops, 
a detrimental effect was noted, as com- 
pared with results from fresh manure 
alone. The station does not explain why 
this is true. 

So far as the tests have gone, it seems 


| that the best results will be secured where 


acid phosphate is mixed with the manure 
as soon as it is voided and the mixture 
stored in a covered shed or pit until such 
time as it can be conveniently spread on 
the field. 
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Sombined Mower and Reaper 
Fifty-Two Years Old 


I saw your article on the old reaper 
owned by Isaac Boyle, and I felt you might 
be interested in my old mower. In 1871 
my father bought a combined reaper and 
mower from Wm. Morgan, in Baltimore, 
for $200. Father used the machine for 
cutting all wheat and hay raised on his 
farm, for about twenty-five years, or until 
the binder became a practical tool. Then 
the wheat-cutting parts were jaid aside 
and my father continued to cut all of the 
hay raised on his farm until 1905, when! 
bought the farm (also the old machine) 
and continued to use the mower myself. 

That mower is in first-class cutting con- 
dition today and has cut all of the hay 
produced on this farm every year since 
1871, until about two years ago, when 
purchased a new machine. Some time 
ago, Mr. Conrey of the firm of Mallalieu 
and Conrey, of Philadelphia, was here to 
see the machine, and offered me a neW 
self-dumping rake in exchange for it. 1 
felt that I should have a little more than 
that for it and we finally compromised on 
a new rake and a new lime-spreader for it. 
They have sent me the rake and lime 
spreader and I am holding the machine 
awaiting their shipping instructions. 

The same double trees and neck-yoke 


- that came on the machihe are on it today. 


The same oil-can that eame with it is @ 
its place in the tool-box on the machine, 
The same cold chisel and guard 
that came with the machine in 1871 af 
still in the tool-box. The machine has, 
the same set of guards on it that were put 
on it in 1871, except two which were 
with the machine when it was bought, n 
they have been used to replace broken one 

I have the receipt showing that 
paid $200 for the machine and also 4 
receipt showing that he bought six sections 
for it in 1874. I also have the ong 
warranty which came with the machil 
guaranteeing it to give good service. 

The reaper attachment is still in first 
class working order, although it has not 
been used for twenty-five years. 

Darlington, Md. Fred C. Jones. 
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Why a an "Elephant Is Afraid of a Mouse 


FRAID of a mouse! S-s-sssss! Great 
A big Elephant afraid of a little wee 
mouse!”’ hissed Mr. Python. 

Jumbo swung his trunk savagely from 
side to side and strained at his chains and 
shackles. It was evident from the glitter in 
his eyes that he was getting pretty angry 
under Mr. Python’s taunts. His keeper 
offered some tid-bit and tried to soothe his 
restlessness with a few quieting words, at 
the same time remarking to another atten- 
dant: ‘‘Jumbo’s not feeling his best, probably 
a touch of indigestion.’’ Little did the keeper 
suspect what was the real trouble. 

“Blub, blub!”’ said Hippopotamus as 
he came up from a plunge, his steenth 
bath of the morning, ‘‘Have a care, Mr. 
Python. You are entirely too free with 
your tongue this morning, and you are 
bound to make trouble if you don’t be 
careful. You've been teasing some one 
all morning. Now, cut it out!” 

“Well, well!’’ said Python, as he stuck 
out his tongue in derision. ‘‘When did 
you land, Old Submarine? You're’ so 
badly waterlogged that you can’t think 
of anything original so you must come 
butting in with a moral lecture. I don’t 
care a thing for your sermonizing. It’s 





a funny thing that no one about here can 
take a joke good naturedly any more.” 

“You have a very wicked tongue in 
your head, Mr. Python,” replied Hippo- 
potamus, ‘‘and you are living up to your 
ancestral reputation of being very snaky. 
You carry your jokes too far and other 
folks can not, will not, stand for them; and 
although they may seem very funny to 
you, they may not be so funny to the 
other fellow. But, as to Jumbo, he is a 
fellow countryman of mine, so_ why 
shouldn’t I defend him. That he is 
afraid of a mouse he does not deny, and 
if we but knew his story I feel sure that 
we should admit that he has good reasons 
for his fear.’’ 

“Oh, you make me sick with your 
moralizing,”’ said Python. ‘You are all 
so touchy about every little thing.” 

“Thanks, friend Hippo,”’ said Jumbo. 
“A friend in need is a friend indeed. I 





must confess that Python’s remarks were 
getting under my skin even if I have a 
hide like a side of sole leather, as my 
keeper often tells me. But that is where the 
trouble lies and what makes us elephants 
80 sensitive and so easily frightened at a 
mouse. We seldom tell the story outside our 
own family; but, good friends, if you will 
promise not to laugh and never, never to 
repeat it, I will tell you why we are afraid 
of mice, and why we have such leathery 
looking hides. 
* * * * 


“Some folks tell us that it is due to climatic 
conditions and our mode of living, that we 
have no fur; still others say that once some 
disease attacked the elephant family, causing 
them to become bald, just like some of our 
keepers here in the zoo. These do not sound 
like reasonable explanations, for some ani- 
mals from our native country have nice 
furry suits. But we have a superstition that 
has been handed down for many generations 
and we firmly believe it to be the very truth. 

ong, long, ago when all! elephants were wild 
and free they were covered with long black 
fur as soft as down and they were very proud 
of it. One especially large elephant, the 
leader of his herd, the grandfather of all 
elephants (I think his name was the same as 
Mine), was very vain and took a deal of 
pride in his personal appearance and would 
hot let other animals near him lest they dis- 
ag his toilet. So if an insect, even a 

, was to alight upon his glossy sides 
ter an instant to rest its tired wings, swat 
Would go his trunk to knock it off. In fact, 
originated the slogan: ‘Swat the Fly.’ 
every crawling, creeping, thing that 
ame near was apt to feel the weight of his 
Ponderous foot. All had to suffer. 


By R. L. Spence 


“Still everything might have been all 
right had it not been that one day, as he was 
resting in the shade of a great tree, a tiny 
mouse came running by, and grandfather 
promptly stamped it into the dust with his 
ever-ready and somewhat vicious forefoot. 
Imagine grandfather’s surprise when, in- 
stead of the lifeless, shapeless mass that he 
expected to see, a wrinkly, humpy old man 
arose from the dust where the mouse had 


Puppies learn almost anything more 
readily than mature dogs. For that reason, 
begin training early. Begin when he is 
teething; his gums are sore, and he gets 
considerable relief from holding things in his 
mouth. At this period of his life he will 
often ‘‘mouth’’ hard objects, for no other 
purpose than to help Nature develop his 
teeth. It is instinct. Certainly, dogs will 
learn carrying at any age, but it is far easier 
to teach them when they are teething. 

A glove is the best object to start with. 
Drawing it through his mouth makes his 
gums feel better, and secondly, the 
scent of his master on the glove makes it 








more interesting. 

Movement interests animals of all 
kinds more than anything else. Even an 
object unattractive in itself will secure a 
dog’s notice, if thrown a little distance, 
with a gesture for him to go get it. Some- 
times a pretense to race with him for the 
object will awaken the desired response; 
and it is very natural for him, when he 
reaches the object, to grab it up in his 
mouth. 

If the ‘‘run-after-it’’ method fails, you 
must open his mouth forcibly. Pass your 
hand over his jaws and with the thumb 
on one side and the fingers on the other, 
press his lips against his teeth. This will 
open his mouth, and you should be ready 
with your other hand to place the glove 
in it. Now slip the hand under his jaw 
and hold the mouth shut while you stroke 
his head with your other hand and speak 
kindly to him. Repeat the lesson two or 
three times, but do not tire him. Con- 
clude by giving him a bite of something 
he likes. 

After two or three days try leading him 
a few steps, still holding his mouth 
closed. From day to day work the hand 
back till it is on his neck instead of on his 
jaw; then you can transfer it to his 
shoulder, and a little later walk by his 
side without touching him. 

Your talk to the dog, while he is learn- 
ing, is important. When you begin to 
use various articles he must understand 





your caution of ‘‘Gently, boy,” ete. I 





“Jumbo’s not feeling his best” 


been and, pointing an accusing forefinger, 
cried in a squeaky voice, ‘Vanity, vanity! 
Your vanity shall be your humiliation.’ 

‘‘Almost immediately grandfather's beau- 
tiful fur started to drop off and soon he was 
as bald as a boulder, and we have felt the 
humiliation ever since. We believe that the 
mouse was no Other than the terrible en- 
chanted Furikin; and we are affaid of mice, 
lest they put some other curse upon us. 
Now, that is the story as every mother 
elephant tells it to her babies in their native 
wild. And we believe it to be the only true 
explanation. Friends, I thank you!” 

As the elephant finished his story, several 
large tears trickled down his furrowed face 
and splashed unheeded on the floor, but 
there was no one looking. Hippopotamus 
had again submerged and Python had coiled 
up for a nap in the sun, his tongue for once 
silent. There seemed to be a strange still- 
ness and feeling of awe throughout the ani- 
mal house; for, if you will take the trouble 
to find out, all animals are very superstitious 
and believe in fairies, and gnomes, and gob- 
lins, and everything. 
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Teaching Your Dog To Carry 


ARRYING is one of the most popular 

accomplishments of the trained dog. It 
is useful, too. Canine messengers were of 
great value during the World War, and 
every year many lives are saved in remote 
places by dogs that have been taught by 
their owners to carry letters, objects, etc. 


read of a dog’s bringing a freshly laun- 
dered collar to his master without soiling 
it. It had fallen from a desk into the 
waste basket, and this observant dog knew 
that it did not belong there, and that it was 
something he should ‘‘handle with care.” 

The way to train a dog to go after things 
alone, or do any trick without your super- 
vision, is to go through the performance 
with him exactly many, many times, always 
using the same words to start the thing. In 
this way, with patience on the trainer's 
part, a smart dog may be taught to take a 
basket and go alone after some article. 
Generally, too, he will know whether he is 
being given the usual thing, though of course 
he can not ask for it. If you have the mer- 
chant instructed to put what you want in 
the basket, the dog, if well taught, will do 
his part, and bring the basket to you. 

You should teach the carrier dog not to 
give up his package or message to any 
stranger. Have some person with whom 
your pet is not acquainted start to take the 
object from the dog’s mouth, then change 
his mind. Let this be repeated a few times; 
then come up yourself, take the object (as 
though you valued it), and praise the dog. 
This method was first recommended by 
Bruette, one of the greatest ‘‘dog-ologists”’ 
of this country, and I have never known it 
to fail. A dog, like a person, dislikes being 
fooled, and clings to the person who seems to 


appreciate his efforts. L. E. Eubanks 
a 
‘“‘How I made money in 1922.” Boys and 


girls, we will give $1 for each letter we can 
use on ‘“‘How I made money in 1922.” For 
the very best letter we will give $2.50. Send 
letters by February 1 to Young Folks Dept., 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gliders os, to give them a classier name, “motorless planes” are all Here is another glider showing Fokker, the famous Dutch airplane 
the go in Europe. He is up in the air all right, but it looks like a inventor, in his new motorless plane. This is his first flight over 
rough place to come down again © K.&H. British soil. He stayed up fifteen minutes © U.& U. 








New Pictures 
for Our Folks 











A very remarkable photograph showing 
a lion in his native haunts. This king of 
beasts was challenging a party of hunters, 
across the stream, when the camera 
snapped OU.& U 
































The lawn mower safety razor is the latest. By an electric 
current two blades are made to revolve at a speed of 3,000 
revolutions a minute. It is said to give a smooth shave without 
the slightest feeling of “pull.” © K.& H. 
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A bunch of dates from Arizona. The trees came from Arabia From Paris. A mere man said it A U.S. A. dress of black Glin. 


covered with an “all-over” moti 


twenty years ago, and through irrigation the valleys of Arizona had a “sore throat” collar and a 
© U. & U. 


are as fertile as the fields of Mesopotamia © Gilliams Service “soup catching” sleeve © K. & H. of green beads 

















6285 INSPECTIONS PER CAR 


The faithfulness of performance so universally 
remarked in Dodge Brothers Motor Cars, is due, 
in no small part, to the thoroughness with which 
each unit is inspected during the process of manu- 
facture and assembly. 





A trained staff of 1100 experts is employed in 
this work alone, and approximately 5,285 inspec- 
tions are made on each car. 


So exacting and rigid are the standards applied 
to these inspections that the slightest variation 
either in workmanship or material is sufficient 
cause for immediate rejection. 


Dodge Brothers are almost over-scrupulous in 
their constant aim to make each car as sound 
and perfect as is humanly possible. 


Dovoce BROTHERS 





The price of the Business Sedan 
is $1195 f. o. b. Detroit 





Patents Pending 
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Expansion 


A million new subscribers were linked to the 
Bell System during the past two years—put- 
ting into operation a million new routes of talk, 
and a corresponding increase in all intervening 
facilities such as switchboards, cable and long 


distance lines. 


No other country is so well equipped as the 
United States for telephone communication. 
Yet, because of this—because the telephone is 
so useful—the demand for service keeps grow- 


ing greater. 


The growth of telephone demand in the 
United States. is greater than the growth of 


population. 


It is an intensive growth. An in- 


creasing percentage of the population is seeking 


telephone service. 


The Bell System is providing for more in- 
vestment, further technical achievement, more 
wires, switchboards and stations—and more 


subscribers. 


best service. 


The American people require the 
The best service means the most 


comprehensive service, not only for the neces- 
sities of to-day, but for the necessities of the 


future. 





toward Better Service 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





TELL TOMORROW’S 


White's Weather Prophe ; Ww. t 
Dy casts the mB 80 ny Ras ea h 
m advance. Not a toy DUC qcnmummmnesmmmeen er 
a scientifically gonstruc- 
ted nates working automatically Hand. 
some, reliable and everlasting. 


An Ideal Present 


Made doubly interesting by the little figures of 
Hansel — Gretel and the Witch, who come in 
to tell Le what the 
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Agents Wanted. 
DAVID WHITE, Dept 10, 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“eS EARN BIG 


BOYSorGIRLS MONEY 


“Seeds received yesterday all sold out in 
half hour,” Richard Lewis, Concordia, Kan. 
Others are doing it, selling our vegetable or flower 
seeds (mention which) at 10c per large packet. Easi- 











ly sold. Get 40 packs. Send no money. We Trust Y: 
When ‘seeds are sold, keep $1.40, return balance to us| W 


AMERICAN SEED CO., Box H-42, Lancaster, Pa, 


jeations filed on partial payment 
P ATENT spelt Trademarks, Copyrights, etc. 
Mile B. Stevens & Oo., 650 F St., Washington, D, C. Estab. 1864 














Help Wanted 


We require the services of an ambitious person to 
do some special advertising work right in your 
own locality. The work is pleasant and d ed. 
Pay is exceptionally large. No previoug experience 
is required, as all that is necessary is a willing- 
ness on your part to carry out our instructions. 
If you are at present employed, we can use your 
spare time in a way that will not interfere with 
your present employment—yet pay you well for 
your time. 
If you are making less than $150 a month, the 
offer I am going to make will appeal to you. Your 
spare time will pay you well—your full time will 
bring you in a handsome income, 
Its costs nothing to investigate. Write me today 
and I will send you full particulars by return 
mail and place before you the facts so that you 
can decide for your: 


ALBERT MILLS, Gen. Mor. Employment Dept 
7172 American "Bidg., CINGINNATL, OHIO. 
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our young folks. To join: Send a 
sketch of the month’s special subject. Por 
Class A membership: A sketch must be sent 
each month for three consecutive months. 
Sketches must be drawn in lead pencil, op 
paper or cardboard 3 x 51% inches and reach 
us by January 30. No sketch will be re 
turned unless stamped addressed envelope is 
sent with sketch. Four prizes will be awarded 
each month: One $1 prize, one fifty-cent 
prize, and two twenty-five-cent prizes. 
Subject No. 1 for January is “Onr 
Fence.” Sketches must be drawn from the 
actual object. Use paper without lines, 
Sit about ten or twelve feet from the fence. 
First make the outline, just as carefully ag 
you can. Use a hard pencil. After outline is 
correctly drawn, take a soft pencil and shade. 
See that you have contrast and watch your 
perspective. Do not hurry. Take your time 
and do \it right. Send sketches to Young 
Folks’ Sketch Club, The Farm _ Journal, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Or: ECT: To train the eyes and hands of 





Something To Make 











Drawing instruments: In going over the 
plans that were sent in for The Farm Jour 
nal’s farmhouse contest, I found quite a lot 
were made by our young folks. Some very 
good plans these young folks sent in; well 
arranged, and well drawn. Indeed, if it had 
been just a question of drawing, they would 
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have beaten the older folks all to pieces; the 
boys and girls of today are learning to han 
draftsmen’s instruments, I’m glad to say. 
Of course, you can’t do good drawing with- 
out good equipment; so I'll show you how to 
make a mechanical drawing outfit (Fig. 9 
that will answer quite well for the average 
farm boy or girl, or the average farmer, for 
that matter. The three most important 
things are the T-square, the triangle, and the 
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«So you are ‘King of Beasts.’ 
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Well, 


what would you give to be a common © * 


cur like me and bury your bone 
you please ?” 
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ing-board; and two of these, at least; 
you can easily make. 

<For the drawing-board, you'll need a 
of good clear white pine or redwood, 
about four feet six inches long, seven- 
‘ohths of an inch thick, and twelve inches 
= also, two cleats, each about 2 x 7% x 22 
inches. These can be any good clear ma- 
terial; flooring-boards will do nicely, because 
they have a groove. Saw the twelve-inch 
stuff into two pieces, each two feet three 
inches long, and make a tongue on both 
ends of each piece to fit into the grooves of 
the cleats. (See Fig. 2.) Smear to,..es and 
grooves with glue, also smear the inner 
edges of the boards, where they come to- 
gether, and be sure this joint is carefully 
made. A couple of dowels, made from eight- 
penny or ten-penny nails with the heads cut 
off, will add a lot of strength here. 


Put the board together, like Fig. 3; force | 


everything up firmly, and drive four slender 
nails (finish nails) through the cleats, into 
the ends of the boards, at A, A, A, A. Set 
aside for twenty-four hours or so, until the 
glue is thoroughly dry, then punch the nail- 
heads, and plane all joints and edges; sand- 
paper face of board, until it is smooth. 

If the grooves and’ tongues are rather too 
dificult, you can omit them; just glue and 
nail flat-edged cleats to the ends of the 
boards. But your drawing-board will be 
more likely to crack and warp in time. If 
you can get the board all in one width 
(twenty-two inches) so much the better; pos- 
sibly you can find redwood of this dimension. 

The T-square can be of any good close- 
rained wood, like ash, cedar, walnut, ma- 
hogany, poplar, bass, etc. White pine is 
too soft; cypress and hard pine are likely to 


warp. 

The blade of the T-square is about twenty- 
eight inches long, two inches wide, and one- 
eighth of an inch thick; the drawing edge 
must be planed perfectly straight and smooth 
(See Fig. 4.) The head is one foot long, 
three-eighths of an inch thick, and two and 
one-half inches wide in the middle; the ends 
are tapered off, as you see. Glue the blade 
flat on the head and brad or screw it. Fig. 1 
shows the finished T-square. The hole in 
the end is to hang it up when not in use. 

A six-inch celluloid 45° triangle can be 
bought in almost any city_or town; but if 
you choose, you can cut one out of thin 
wood. A wooden triangle, however, isn’t 
very satisfactory; it is unhandy, and may 
warp or split. 

A foot-rule will answer to measure with; 
an architect’s scale is better, but costs a 
dollar or so. 

A pair of pencil-compasses must be 
bought; they will cost from $1 to $5, depend- 
ing on the quality. If you get a fairly good 
pair, with both pen and pencil legs, you will 
really need no other instrument; the pen-leg 
canbe taken off and used to ink straight 
lines. Drawing ink, you know, can be bought 
at almost any stationer’s. W.D. Brinckloe. 





Something To Answer 











1, Can a horse sleep while standing? 

2. How does a horse get up—front legs 
Gret or hind legs first? How does a cow get 
u 


p? 

3. When a horse starts, after standing, 
does he put forward one of the fore or hind 
feet first? 

4. When a horse trots, do the two feet on 
one side move together, or do the lefts and 
ts move together? 

. What does a driver mean when he says 
that a horse ‘‘forges” or “‘overreaches?” 

[These nature study questions will be 
‘nswered next month when a new set will 
he printed. It is not necessary to send us 
the answers, but you should write the 
answers and compare them with those we 
print.— Editor.) 
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The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


farm boy should become a member. 
copy the pledge, write name and 
send to us, and your name will be 
and the button and folder will be 
. There are no dues, no fines, 
assessments. Wideawakes now number 
have been formed. Mem- 

bership Certificate printed in two colors, 


5 
< 
3 
* 





With gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
TENGE : I ire to b e a member of 
te Wideaw. , and promise to play fair, 


lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
Sm to have a brotherly love for farm 
everywhere. 
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and Improved 1923 Model 


ENGINE 


ERFECTED and ready—the 1923 OTTAWA—a wonderful new ahead 
Built with startling improvements and refinements which foes seag . : 
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Direct From Factory or Any of 9 


Branch Houses. wa ‘one of the hooey 


America manufacturing kerosene engines, car- 
load lots are shipped to our branch houses, and 
then shipped to you at a big saving in freight. 
You get your engine more quickly—at less cost. 
We ship from Ottawa, Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Albany, N. Y.; Indianapolis, Ind.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Dallas, Texas; Atlanta, Ga.; Pueblo, 
Colo,; Portland, Ore.; San Francisco, Calif. 


Amazingly Low Price 
Our plan of selling direet to user and immense 
manufacturing facilities enable us to k 
griece way wn. They are solow you can’t af- 
‘ord tobe without one. *t consider any engine 
anti) you get our prices and full information. 















the greatest of all farm and 


BURNS KEROSENE— 


ts marvelous improvements, make the 1928 OTTA 
shop engines. 


from a gallon than any poseline en- 
= | tp hd ; — of qasclins, Have fewer parts; 





” OFTAWA MFG: COMPANY, 
Dealt 528. Mages Bldg, - Lrriwchen Pa 


everywhere. It is the Master 
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in Fuel Soon Pays for Engine—be- 
AWA Engines use less tusk aes more 
of kerosene 







90 Days’ T rial; 10-Year Guarantee 
trial direct from our factory Fag a ye 
very OTTAWA Bani Now, just as in oe. 
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or Easy Terms. 


GET FREE ENGINE BOOK and 
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Money-Saving Offer. Send ‘or out new- 

est and best book, ‘“How to 
se Sogr hone Earns’ 
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Offer. Get startling fact 
with name and 
will do, Write teday. 
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for this big money-saving book. 


KITSELMAN BROS., 


These Men Save--- 


“Saved $47.20 on the 160 Rods of fencing— 
over half, 

West Union, Illinois. 
“| Saved Over $14 buying from you,” says 
Lewis M. ower F R. F. oe Fa 7 ¥ 
“We Saved 
Arahood, Route 2, Austin, Ohio, 


Direct from Factory to Farm 


Cut your own fence costs tothe very bone by buying direct from us 
Keep 25 cents to 50 cents of every dollar 
The quality of Kitselman Fen 
higher; prices are 'way down. Buy now and save the difference. 


We.Pay the Freight 


Let us send you Free our new 100-page oor of Farm, Poul 
Fence, Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, and latest freight 


Dept. 241 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 






Why Not You? 





"declares H. A. Thompson, Route 2, 







mestown, N. Y. 
20 Cents Per Rod.” says Wm. 
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SENECA BOY SCOUT, GAMERA 
INGERSOLL MIDGET 
EVEREADY SPOTLIGHT 300 FLRANGE 
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"EASTERN SEED COMPANY, DEPT J, LANCASTER, PENNA, 
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jay. Dr. Heinz Co., Dept. 7, College Mill Sta., Cincianati,o. 
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Ten Years of ™ 
The Liberty Bell Bird Clu 


N January 1, 1913, The Liberty 
Bird Club was founded. The organi 





Look for the RED LINE round the top 




































Worn by millions for their un- saw that our song and _insectivorous . binds 
usual service! were not protected in the way they should 
be; and that the majority of bird clubs, then 
Goodrich “Hi-Press” Rubber in - mye confined their activities prin 
Boots and Gaiters, with the clpally: to See. gittee. 
: The Liberty Bell Bird Club was form 
Red Line ’round the Top —= especially to interest, instruct and enlist nt T 
2 Sr 8 ogee support of the men, women and children ig sm 
Goodrich Straight-Line the country—the real place where birds are rot 
Rubbers for all the family— found. However, we have thousands of ing 
city members and would gl: ndly enroll more, 
They make your footwear = aoe maatto. os Se Club is, “Protect Our 
. eathered Friends.”’ 
se g° farther. 4 The pledge is simple, piain and Drseiia 
is time ich— | “I desire to become a member o 1e Liberty 
Id ee Goodrich | Bell Bird Club, and promise to study and : 
Y mera — mended by | protect all song and insec tivorous birds, and ; 
,000 dealers. do what I can for the Club.’ h 
Up to the time of the World War, admis 
Y | sion to the Club was absolutely free: All = 
Yj | who signed the pledge received the Club * ae 
Yj THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY | button and the “‘guide’’ and were made 
Yj Akron, Ohio | “life meme: The®Farm rhe spent 
ty “BEST IN THE LONG RUN’®) more than $50,000 to advertise and make 
ity | known the need of bird protection. I 
Uy Since the war, on account of the high cost ) 
Yj rEvUte of supplies, the fee for joining ‘the Club has I 
534243434) } been placed at the nominal figure of ten I 
i \) 344 54543493 y) cents. For this the signer becomes a life 
oS (\\". 4944444 33.4943 member and receives the Club button and 
: 954544995323 sixteen-page ‘‘guide.’’ Once a member of The » Fiv 
5 (3243493333454 4 Liberty Bell Bird Club, always a menther, def 
Y tj 454454353444 4 Lacan’ Dlatforee of the Club coyers m aa 
3345 3 groun¢ ere it is: ' 
4 Yj 53323323323 “Protection by adequate laws, throughot sey 
tz sanssgga4 the world, for all song and insectivorous birds, 
Yi, ; layers y “The teaching of practical ornithology ip 
1, Pryrte J all public and private schools. 
' 44554, se: “The regulation, but not persecution, of 
A i Aye - ats, yed sauirng ls and all enemies of bene 
Bil NM cial birds 
Yy\ arr: “The establishment of bird sanctuaries in 
every city, town, village and hamlet. In 
“The planting of trees, shrubs and vines tim 
that will attract and feed our birds. we 
“The putting up of safe and artistic bird as | 
houses and the feeding of our winter birds. Ray 
“The establishment of a National Bint | } 
Day on the second Friday in April of every thr 
year, to arouse interest in birds, bird con- Wo 
y servation and bird protection.’ Lo 


Up to December 1, 1922, 894,200 men, 
women and children signed the Liberty To 
Bell Bird Club pledge. Thousands of elubs 





have been organized in schools, especially in air! 
country schools. City, town and v 
clubs have also been organized. We have 
brought the cause of bird protection before 
millions of people. We have studied the Hot 
birds in our own bird sanctuaries. and have 
been the means of bird sanctuaries being AN 
created in thousands of places. 

The Secretary of the Club has given mor ope 


than a hundred lectures on bird protection. : 
K The Club has put up thousands of bint N 
; houses and feeding stations. We have had 
brought up the question of a National Bind E 
Day before the governors of every state for Boo 


the past eight years. We doubt if there is. ‘ 
= 99 66 99 any club better known today than Th 
and H -LINE Liberty Bell Bird Club. The Club was not Tre 
organized for money and it has always been Wo 
a heavy expense to its organizers. Har 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR obieek tas alwasrs bee fo ree ae Dal 





































“ - More is to be done. Let each member of F 
BEST IN THE LONG RU N” the Club try to interest at least one other Tor 
person. The more persons interested the N 

ALL SAMPLES better for the birds. Some rather foolish the 

ideas have been advanced along the line $5 
Our Prices Today bird protection, but The Liberty Bell deci 
Lrmaponernste Low @ Club has studied the bject in a pel a mer 

practical light and what we are after is © see 
rome Spot byecine bring back the right balance of bird life. mor 
garprise, Ask for Free Sample of \our z any BS ou Will you mp us ay it? mor 
a Con Hatamoth Clover: 4 gy ‘alt = oe aa ica Chas. P. Shoffner, Secretary. $45 
price willbe seat b return mail th our free samples and 1 ’ $20, 
of Field, Garden and Flower seeds. rite How and prevent * for 
Home of Berry Seed Co. &. A BERRY SEED CO. Box ce : : ; had 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club at 
Agents: Big Money GOVERNMENT CLERKS Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends pay 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member-of T 
} 

stove’ gas stove. Buros kerocenc (coal oil). Cheapest | qxteeseemeee ny The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise thre 
fuel known. Fits any stove. S = $1 79180 30 Bicashiy to study and protect all song and tnsectit- the 
oan orous birds, and do what I can for the club. wou 
894,413 good folks have signed this. wor 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and addr it j, 
enclose ten cents, send it to us, and ¥ is ! 
name will be enrolled and the club vs 
“ and twenty-page guide sent you. wk 
No‘ dxplitsnss ork tel py ee 3 MEN—WOMEN, 17 to 60 color Certificate of Membership is de 3 a 
Easy to get orders on sccpuntef high price CP teal. Gai | Doyou wanca Government Position, $117-$19, trav- | Send twenty-five cents additional. 3 give 
started at Big season now on. Write e for sample. | eling or stationary? Let us tell you how to get it. Liberty Bell. Bird. Club; The Farm Journal. 80 
Thomas Mfe. Co. B-149 Dayton, Ohio | Write. OZMENT’S INSTITUTE, 282, St. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. , 90 ¢ 






















Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 


~~ ~~ vv. +r. re rT ww 





KE a plural of a small metal fastener; 

add the plural of a garden tool: add a 
small vehicle; subtract a plural in your ward- 
robe; subtract a large vehicle and the result- 
ing letters will spell PINT. 


An Airy Puzzle 


A motorcycle rider went 
a mile in three minutes 
with the wind behind him, 
and returned the same 
road, with the wind 
against him, in four min- 
utes. How fast could he 
ride the mile if there were 
no wind? 


A Riddle 


My first, French maidens’ parents pay; 
My next increases day by day; 

My whole is fraught with anxious fears 
For those who’d hope for many years. 


Square Words 


Five five-letter words, to fit the following 
definitions, may be arranged in a square so 
as to be read from top to bottom, as well as 
from left to right: 

A recess. ; 

A = fellow. 

A girl’s name. 

Flocks. 

To rub out. 


Word Evolution 


In word evolution, changing one letter at a 
time and always producing correct words, 


we transform Pig into Rat in three moves,- 


as follows: Pig, Pit, Pat, Rat or Pig, Rig, 
Rag, Rat. sd 
Now, transform the following pairs in 
three moves each: Cat to Dog; Boy to Man; 
pod to Coal; Lion to Lamb and Hate to 
ove. 
Academic Information 


To an inquiry concerning her age, the college 
girl replied: 
“Five times seven and seven times three 
Add to my age and it will be 
As far above six nines and four 
As twice niy age exceeds a score.” 
How old is she? 


ANSWERS TO DECEMBER PUZZLES 


Spanish addition: SPADE plus ER minus 
DEER plus INN minus N leaves.SPAIN. 


Methodical charity: The charitable lady 
had 42 cents when she started out. 


Evolving words: Seed, Seen, Sewn, Sown, 
Soon, Coon, Corn. White, While, Whalé, 
Shale, Stale, Stalk, Stack, Slack, Black. 
Bush, Bust, Best, Beet, Feet, Fret, Free, 
Tree. Lead, Load, Goad, Gold. Sorry, 
Worry, Wordy, Words, Wards, Warps, 
pie, Harpy, Happy, Hill, Hall, Hale, 

ale. 


Filling blanks: Ideal, Feather, Pantry, 
ome, Ascertain. 


Matrimonial finances: _As the terms of 
the contract called for a cash payment of 
$5 to begin with, the buyer thus had to 
decide between an additional $60 cash pay- 
ment, or 14 instalments of $5 each. Let us 
see how long they would have use of the 
money—They would have $60 for one 
month, $55 for the next, $50 for the next, 
$45 for the next, then $40, $35, $30, $25, 
$20, $15, $10 and $5, making in all $390 
for one month, for the use of which they 

to pay $10; which would be at the rate 
of $120 a year, and which is equivalent to 
paying 30.769+ per cent interest. 


Trench diggers: In that problem of the 
ree trench diggers, Ben could have done 
© work in 12 and 12/29 days, and Bill 
Would have required 48 days, while if they 
Worked together they could have completed 
it in 9 and 63/73 days. 
is ake, who could do the job in 9 days, 
he widently worth ten shillings a day, so 
— 50 shillings for the five days. Ben, 
3 aan ave received 40 shillings, got 
a ings and 9 io less, as that was 
90 that ie which satabliches his rating, 
at ould ta i 
90 shill ite. e him 48 days to earn 
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jor Economical Transportation 


In 1922 Chevrolet jumped from seventh to 
second place in sales of all cars, and to first place 
in sales of fully equipped modern cars. 


Purchases by farmers were the chief factor in 
this remarkable development. 


Farmers are shrewd buyers and study costs and 
values carefully. é 


They want automobiles not only of low first 
price, but also of low later cost for operation 
and maintenance. 


They want room, comfort and the ability to stand 
up under hard conditions. 


They find that Chevrolet, fully equipped as sold 
is the best value per dollar in the low-priced 
field, and neighbors tell them it costs less per 
mile to operate. 


They find it roomy, easy to handle and reliable. 
They like its finish and its long stream lines. 


That is why the farmer demand for Chevrolets 
is daily increasing its lead among modern, 
quality automobiles. 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 








SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster .. . . . $510 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring . . - + + « 525 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe . . . . 680 
SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette ....- . 850 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan oS ee" oo C8 6 860 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery e ££ 366. 2 we Ge 510 





Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 











There are now more than 10,000 Applications will be considered 
Chevrolet dealers and service from high grade dealers in terri- 
stations throughout the world tory not adequately covered 





A New Discovery 
Makes Hens Lay 


Any poultry raiser can easily and quickly 
double his profits by doubling his egg yield 
through the remarkable discovery of M. B. 
Smith, a Kansas City chemist. 

Working along 
entirely original 
lines, Mr. Smith 
discovered why 
hens lay less in 
winter than in 
summer and per- 
fected a formula 
that turns loafers 

into layers and profit makers. 

Within five or six days this discovery, 
which is called Ditto Egg Tablets, will re- 
juvenate your flock. Your hens will go 
strutting and cackling about with red combs 
and full of life and pep. Every nest will 
yield an egg nearly every day in the week, 
which means a lot, since eggs are certain to 
sell for 60 cents or more. This is not guess 
work as over 100,000 successful poultry 
raisers testify to the value of Mr. Smith’s 
products. 

Although different from anything you 
ever heard of, Ditto Egg Tablets are easily 
administered by simply dropping in drinking 
water. 

So confident is Mr. Smith you can double 
or triple your egg yield, that he offers to 
send two large $1 packages of Ditto Egg 
Tablets (enough for a season) to any reader 
who will write for them. If you are satisfied 
they cost only $1 on this introductory offer, 
otherwise, nothing. 

Send No Money—just your name and 
address to M. B. Smith, 1203 Coca Cola 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. The two $1 pack- 
ages will be mailed immediately. When 
they arrive, pay the postman only $1 and 
postage. Use the tablets 10 days. If you 
are not getting more eggs or are not satisfied 
for any reason, simply return unused tablets 
and your money will be returned immediately 
without question. A big Kansas City bank 
guarantees the reliability of this offer. 
Write today before this introductory offer 
is withdrawn, as you can sell one package to 
a friend and thus get your own free. 


M. B. SMITH, 
1203 Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


For Poultry Raisers—. 
Use the “SUCCESSFUL” 





; a fs pooved aby the Kang 
ou want the “‘Suc- 

cessful for a for a sure success this year. 

Sell more eggs and chickens—help feed the world. 


“4 SUCCESSFUL?” ncunaron 


Write me a postal for book and prices. *Proper 
Care and Feeding of, “nema Ducks and Turkeys’’ 
sent for 10 cents. “*Suc- ™ 





Mr. Lee is author of a score 
books on soony, havnt aie 
piritioa of more than 


POULTRY bes 
BOOK par at races 


’ PREVENTION 


end TMENT ail told | the plai 

in plain, 
ero. H. LEE yy EE 
wh Mr. satis weltings ene 


it's worth reading. Aer ay Se pet i FREE 


FREE trom any dealer bandling Lee 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept F-3, Omaha, Nebr. 


WORLD’S BEST 
POULTRY JOURNAL 
—You be the Judge— 

Send for FREE SAMPLE COPY 
of current issue 
Published monthly; articles on every 
branch Itry industry by 
leading authorities; many illustra- 
tions; 8 practical departments; 100 

to 168 pages. 


eae ee ened Beanies Cn. Dept. 59, Dayton, Ohio 


a 000 ag | week from Missouri’ . 
Hatchery and Breeding 
i, Breeds. Best 


service. | ABs prices. Catalog 
free. BOOTH HATCHERY, Box TM, Clinton, Mo. 
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The Flaw in the Title 
By A. B. Brown 








B' )GUS” Bradley, as the neighbors 
called him, was counted the trickiest 
man in our community. He tried to get 
the best of me in a certain deal, which 
taught me a. very interesting little point 














THINK OF IT 
140 EGG 


Hatching Value We Ever O 


Incubator made of California Redwood, covered 
galvanized iron, double walls, air space 

water heat, co oonper tank and boiler, self-re ; 
Shipped compl with fixtures, set et GP. read 
The a on on i market 


SEP OAT INE 


TRIAL firer @o* 
SATISFIED 

This big capacity hot water 
incubator and hot water ; 
brooder, built of materials WATER—COP TANKS | 
that will last for years, at a price that is a real bar-§ 

‘h Incubator and Brooder have copper tanks 
and boilers. Guaranteed to please or your money} 
back, If you prefer a larger outfit, order our 


260 Eggincubator . $23.5¢ 
260 Egg incubator with Brooder 3 ‘ 
Freight paid. This Incubator has two doors and twol 


egg trays. Order direct from this ad and save ti 
or send for free catalog today. 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO. Gox21 Rac 


140 
CHICK 
8 R— 











“Try your crooked schemes on some- 
y else,”’ I told him 


of law, and which, it occurred to me, 
might be worth writing up for the benefit 
of any farmer who cares to read it. 

Bradley’s father had owned a three- 
quarter interest in a farm adjoining mine, 
and when Bradley, Senior, died he left a 
will appointing his son as his executor and 
willed him the land with power to sell. 
About a year after the father’s death 
young Bradley personally bought in the 
other quarter interest, so that he was in 
a position to give a good deed to the whole 
farm. 

Then he sold to me for $10,000. I paid 
him the cash, took his deed, put it on 
record, and began repairing the buildings 
which were getting rather dilapidated. 
After I had put about $3,000 expense on 
the buildings, Bradley came over one 
morning where I was at work. 

“It’s only fair to tell you that I own 
one-quarter of this land,”’ he began. 

I was tempted to knock him down with 
the ax I had in my hand, but I held my- 
self in. I thought it might be advisable 
to see just what his plan was. 

“Try your crooked schemes on some- 
body else,’’ I told him, “I paid you for 
this land, and you gave me a deed. I was 
sharp enough to have the records searched 
and see that you had a good title, and I 
slapped my deed on record the day I got 
it, so I guess youcan’t runany bluff on me. 

Bradley’s confident smile disturbed me 
more than I was willing to admit. 

“Did you happen to read that deed 
over before you ‘slapped it on record’?” 
he demanded. 

“Stop your hedging, and come right out 
and say what you're driving at,’ I de- 
manded. 

“T can explain the whole thing in a 
dozen words,” he replied. “As father’s 
executor I had power under his will to 
sell the three-quarter interest in the land 
that he willed to me. The other quarter 
interest I bought after father’s death, and 
owned it personally.” 

“What's that got to do with it?” I de- 
manded. 

“If you'll read the deed that I gave you,’ 
he went on, “you will find that I gave you 
the deed as executor of my late father, so 
that my deed to you covered the three- 
quarter interest that I owned as such 
executor. The other quarter interest which 
belonged to me personally would not be 
covered by my deed as executor, so it is 
| still my property, and it’s up to you to 
| pay me for it, if vou want the whole farm.” 








CLOSE-TO-NA 


INCUBATORS 


An incubator Without a Fad or Frill 
Solid, Substa nd 











“Where the Rooster 
crows, the Item goes." 


— 
What's a CAPON and Why? 
A book that explains why Capons are the mom 
profitable part of the poultry business and every 
thing you will ever want to know about CAPONS. 
50 pictures from life that show each step in the 
operation. List of Capon Dealers’ addresses: 
Tells how to prevent “Slips,” where to get the best 
and cheapest eapon tools. Capons are immense 
eating. Big profits realized. Get wise, This 
tells how. Copyrighted new and revised edition. 
Regular 50c copy, prepaid to your address (a short 
time only) for a Dime in coin or stamps. +e 


George Beuoy &£.%. Mele, Kanna 
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Monthly 2 to 120 
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Quisenberry Secrets 
|Win World’s Egg & 
Laying Record! 


‘Read how H. M. Leathers, 

4 using my new simple methods 

*} that anyone can apply, devel- 

oped the champion layer, 

eggs, at Washington State Station contest. 


1000 Money Making Poultry Secrets 
EE you can have for the ne aekis -s. Just send 
gy CES 
. e Poultry Business,” 96-pages, 
a No cost—no obligation. Get more ‘winter 
Mette oweveri f you send 25 cents we will alsosend 
Beolored celluloid le ag te ones =] —. 
rms Mention breed of 











2 American Poultry School, Desk ‘284, ci ety, We Mes: 


¢Brings 4 Months 
EVERYBORY’S 


America’s Most Popular 
Poultry Publication 





: Stampsi 
Months’ Trial | 25¢ yrs., To- 
ert, SE Tesi, 830 SS 


Everybody's Poultry Mag. Pab. Oo., Dept. 44, Hanover, Pa. 


Everything About 
Rhode Island Reds 


| How to Make Big Money 
With Them—Everything you 


want te know about Rhode Island 
How to mate, bi hatch, rear, feed, 
get eas the year round, buy, sell success- 
greatest pleasure, most profit— 
ing you want to know about then. Told only in 
Rhode Island Red Journal 2°" {97°22 


yoted exclusively to Rhode with ou Monthy SOc yew. the 


Fae 06. BS Sa Bldg. Wavery 
Hatches99’Easy 


With Porter SOFT-HEAT 
Mie. 5 than an ineubator. Beats the 
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America’s Foremost 
Poultry Journal 
3 MONTHS’ 25 cts. 


TRIAL 
leader in down-to-date 


"4 ~~ over 30 years the 
try helpfulness. Tells how to get*more 
and breed successfully. 


win how to ered feed, house 
Troued Beninis.” ao. 40-150 pages, 


I for 3 
months’ trial. Full year pages. “Only nS ee ee 
P Springfield, Ohio 


cultry § Daccees, Box 21, 








Poultry Books 
Free Catalogue on Request! 
Positively latest and most reliable profit- 
learning books on Houses, Fixtures, Feed- 
ing, Culling, Use of ‘‘Lights.’’ Incubating, 
ing, Prolific Egg Yield, Back-Yard 
Poultry Keeping, ete. Do not grope in 
dark “Know your business.’’ Post card 
Wr letter brings FREE catalogue, 32 pages. 
RELIABLE TRY JOURNAL PUB. CO.,Dept.59, Dayton, Ohio 














et CHICKS 
healthy stock. All leading 
hae Yeeds. Our eaew 3 ustrated Catal fy 
hem our copy is rea 
Balle is frees 8 free. Write tod. oday. r 
Bex J Steckton, H. J. 





ae Record layers 


Bends acre Greatest winnere New York. 
shipped sa! safely. Catalog f r tree 
Box 31, Portland. i 





jus, 
2c. An 
Write today. HENRY PFILE, Farmer- 
— > __ Poultryman, Box 624, Freeport, a. 


Wilts So aoe Cokes Sa 
s. Bg a vnerne Cockerels Eggs 


Catalog free, Mandates Soe vERDALE POULTRY Fam FARM, Box 465, Riverdale. a. J 
Fall Prices. Prices. 7 Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Cock- 


Write your wants. 


free. H. A. SOUDER. B Box § 5, Sellersville, Pa. 
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I pretended to laugh at him and. told 
him if he did not get off my land I would 
“boot” him off; but the minute he was out 
of sight I drove to town, placed the deed 
before Squire Kelly, and told him what 
Bradley had said. 

“Now,” I demanded, ‘‘where do I stand? 
Does Bradley owna quarter interest in that 
land or not?” 

‘He gave the deed as executor, all right, 
and not in his personal capacity,” re- 
marked the Squire, as he glanced over it, 
and my heart sank like a torpedoed trans- 
port. 

“Then there is something in what the 
old crook says?”’ I demanded. 

The Squire calmly read the deed from 
beginning to end. 

“No,” he declared positively, “your 
deed covers the whole thing. It is true 
that he gave the deed as executor of his 
father, and that as such executor he 
owned only a three-quarter interest, but 
the deed states that it is a deed of all his 
‘right, title and interest in and to the 
property,’ and that makes you perfectly 
safe.” 

“I’m mighty glad to hear it,” I assured 
him. “I’ve lost an afternoon’s work and 
some peace of mind already, and I don’t 
want to lose any money.” 

“The rule of law is,’ the attorney ex- 
lained, “that where a person deeds all 
is right, title or interest. in property, 

every right, title and interest which the 
seller owns will pass to the buyer, al- 
though not vested in him in the character 
in which he is made a party. In this case 
Bradley’s deed of all his right, title and 
interest in the property will cover his per- 
sonal interest in it, although he executed 
the deed as executor.” 


Draining Clay Soil 
By Norman Supplee 














Z ries 
sie 
Upper half of sketch shows ae 
before blasting. Heavy blasting at 
X. Lower half of sketch shows how 
the clay was broken up 





. 
In a Philadelphia suburb, a man was 
troubled by what he thought was a spring, 
but on investigation it was found to be 
merely a low point on his land on which 
the water from the surrounding higher 
ground collected. 

He called in a landscape engineer who 
prescribed either tiling or dynamite. His 
preference lay with the blasting process 
as the line of least resistance and expense. 

The lot was rectangular. Across one 
end was astream. He blasted the holes in 
a series of lines running to that point and 
connecting other lines. 

The blasts were placed far enough apart 
so that each of the blasts would allow the 
water to seep from one to the other. At 
this low point, he started a line of added 
depth toward the stream at the end of the 
property. This operation had to be re- 
peated at the end of two years, but be- 
sides giving the required drainage for that 
period, the constant opening and aerating 
of the ground and with the addition of 
lime and fertilizer, there was brought 
about a deep loam. All this could have 
been more readily effective in other than 
this white clay soil. 

The blasting should be done while the 
clay is dry. ry clay pulverizes nicely. 
Wet clay merely packs. Failures have 
been caused by blasting when clay is wet. 
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Offer —_ fate ereating Ht Sherstere. Also oe oe Roe 
Fountains, B and other poultry 7 
WRITE ver Comans Box 506 


SEAMAN-SCHUSKE M METAL WORKS CO., St. Joseph, ‘Missouri 
HILLPOTg CHICKS 
c AIC} No doubt as to num- , 
S Hillpot ships you 
H K pa oben vOncuden 
when you want them. 
chicks from Hillpct, you are certainof strong 
rous day-olds that will LIVE an 
Ghow for you—LAY and PAY for you. 


ber, asin home hatch- 
No doubt as to quality, When you get your 
LEGHORNS ROCKS REDS WYANDOTTES 
Order 








All fications and ev hing complete i 
this over 100 pages. Send $1. aod. oo this 
Book, e' of getting winter eggs and Year’s 
Subscription to the Inland Poultr: —, (Best Poul- 
try Paper published). Address Dept. 


INLAND POULTRY sumieuia emmnapense meat 

















Youll Protit s\5 











CKS 


Now ORDE R 
YOUR’ BABY CHICKS. Jersey 
hatched Chicks have stood the test. Pure Bred and 
100% LIVE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. HEALTHY 
—VIGOROUS. None Better—ALL VARIETIES. Low 
Prices and Superior Service. CATALOG ON KEQUEST. 


ANTHONY H. MOSS, Morris Plains, New Jersey. 
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Hatch with 
Electyicity | 


Wonderful new Radio Round Electric Hatcher saves time. 

fuss and money. Just put in | eees and wait for chicks to 

meoked.” Meloed vonky for ace oie Sie cok, wah fell paren. 
re ‘or use ‘u 

tions for apenetion Freight or express prepaid. W Write today for 

particulars. RADIO ROUND INCUBATOR 69. 

Dept. E-11 Wayne, Neb. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 
pene Ao % hi no rong ever known. 

: money. 
ore 2 at ra. for sig ihustreted 1923 free 

——. Ag eh >= 3200 














ch fey ae. 


prices ;oldest farm 
a a. ~ PIONES cO., Box. 16, Des 3 Moines. lowa 





Our new Sunlight 
Laboratory, one of 


Big Money Running 
Store on Wheels 


Start in Business 
on Our Capital 


If you are sober, industrious, honest, reli- 
able and can furnish a team or auto, you're 
just the man we're looking for to conduct 
with ourcapital, this wonderfully profitable 
business of running a store on wheels—sell- 
ing a big ~ line of Sanitary Medicines, 
Toilet Goods, Perfumes, Coffee, Spices, Ex- 
tracts, Stock Remedies, etc., direct to farm- 
ers and homes. You don’t need to know 
anything about the business, Experience in 
@ goods not necessary. We instruct 

you how to earn big money. 


$200 to $500 a Month 


earned last year by Porter of Md., Bucher of 
Pa., Krebaum of Kan., Fenske of Wis., Ennis 
of R. L, Goodman of N. Car. and many others. 
Our selling lan is different from all others— 
wipes out all competition. We have a big line 
—nearl 300 | different articles easy to sell—give 
such mdid satisfaction you can sell to same 
customers month after month. You don't 
need to be a salesman—simply leave the articles 
at homes, also some free samples. Ours is the 
simplest, easiest and most remarkable way to 
sell practically every house its entire supplies 
ever devised. Every article far superior to 
others and prices the most reasonable. Ours is 
the only company that makes up.samples to 
leave at the homes with the goods, so cus- 
tomers can try aeaeees first and be convinced 
that our goods are bes 

We manufacture our preparations from 
eter formulas and pure materials in our own 
aboratories. Every preparation bearing our 
name is not only guaranteed to comply with 
the Pure Food Laws, but is the best of its kind. 


No Capital Required 


A team and wagon or auto your only invest- 
ment. Wewillaleo sapply you, ow Mw yin 
sale prices, with a $500 to $1,000 of goods 
on credit. Wewon’t charge tes omen! inter- 
ont end you cam Day Us Ge your customers pay 
you, keepi share of the proceeds 
each week dah crea Sy ae 
the squarest you ever heard of. Capital 
and resources over $1,000,000. We are lead- 

ers in quality—low prices and unequaled 
selling plan. pa soa free book gives com- 
4 information. Write for 

at once. Use the coupon. 


Box 733 Freeport, Ili. 


f ee 
& THOMAS 


Box 733 FREEPORT, ILL. 


I would like to be a McNess man and make 
money, Send me your Free Book that tells how. _ 


j Name : 


I St. or R. F.D. | 


Town State 











| State whether you wish to work in city or country H 





THE FARM JOURNAL’ 
When You Take Cold 


LTHOUGH not. dangerous of them- 
A selves, colds should not. be neglected, 
or the weakened condition of the body and 
the inflamed condition of the mucous mem- 
brane leaves an open door for the more 
serious infections of ag igi mastoiditis, 
tuberculosis and other ills. 

Isolation of the person who bas the cold, 
as far as possible, care in the use of the 
handkerchief, the use of a separate towel 
and drinking cup, and refr: lining from kiss- 
ing, or breathing or coughing in the face of 
another, will do much to prevent the spread 
of colds. 

As some one said, “Sneeze into your 
handkerchief, not info the community; you 
get just as good a sneeze, and the com- 
munity may avoid an epidemic.’’ Special 
eare should be taken that the family dishes 
are washed in hot soapy water and rinsed in 
scalding water when any one in the family 
hasa cold. The dish-toweis should be boiled 
at least once daily. 

A soft, light diet with little or no meat, 
plenty of fruits and vegetables and an 
abundance of drinking water will help the 
body throw off the effects of a cold. There 
is nothing better for the patient or the 
neighborhood at large than for the person 
with a cold to remain quietly in bed for a 
day or two. The cold then soon disappears 
and leaves no bad effects and, what is’ more 
important, an epidemic of colds may have 
been prevented. 


Hospitals for Sick Farmers 
Continued from page 71 


rural community, and physicians could be 
called in when needed for more urgent cases. 

Too many boys and girls are growing up 
suffering from the effect of diseased tonsils, 
adenoids, defective vision, bad teeth, ab- 
scessed ears and all the rest of the ills which 
afflict our little ones, because they can not 
be looked over by a physician. Thé™rural 
hospital could take care of these ills also. 

The state of Iowa has followed the Western 
Canada plan of community hospitals—health 
centers—in more than a’ dozen counties. 
They have thus successfully defeated the 
lamentable shortage of country doctors and 
placed within ready reach of rural families 
establishments capable of meeting the needs 
of the hour. 

Canada is a new country, still in the 
making. She stands now about where we 
did at the close of the Civil War, but her 
people and their leaders are on the right 
track; they are far more interested in the 
welfare of the pe ae than they are in keeping 
down taxes, which they succeed in doing 
nevertheless. Farm life, especially in the 
pioneer stages, is franght with many petty 
incidents and annoyances, and inevitable 
spells of sickness require medical advice and 
help within reasonable distance. The rural 
hospital delivers all these in Canada. 


——— 

















Taste in framing pictures makes photo- 
graphs, and even cheap prints of great 
paintings, look vastly.better upon the 

walls than they could ever have looked 
in the heavy and somber frames of 
thirty years ago. Most pictures, other 
than paintings, appear to best advan- 
tage in very narrow frames, and these 
are now stained in delicate tones to 
harmonize with the photograph or 
print. A brown photograph can have a 
brown frame and a black and white 
photo, or print, can have one of gray. 
The picture can be framed without a 
mat, as in Fig. 1, or with a widé mat, 
asin Fig. 2. The mat can also be of a 
delicate brown or gray to harmonize 
with frame and picture. 




















Wonder Forge o) 6 


Here it is—the WONDER FORG 
Bonanza for mechanics. Neede 
every farm. Usefulin 
and shops. Made entirely 
tery 
» room. Portable. H 





refunded. syecented oe 

Do your own bi 

and repair work. Saving ov 
single job more than for 
forge. Send for 








“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru: 
gated, Pepaiing, Soom, q — or Galvanized Roof. 
ing®, Sidings, | allboard, Paints, etc., direct to 

Rock-Bottom eve Prices. Save n 
cosine aay ang. lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shin 


have great durability—many customers 
20 years’ service. Guaranteed fire and iehoane pe 


LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place. Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
101-151 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0, 





Roofing B 


Mellinger Extra-Ply ny nd Gord Ti 

Make big money part or full time 

capitalor experience needed. Sam 
rnished. GUARAN' 





GIVENTINES row eumron 


Be first ort for special 
MpcLincen T TIRE & RUBBER eo. \ 
938 North Oak St., Kansas City, Mo, 


cheaper. Special 
farmer in every township. $10.00 down—essy | 


. 8 year gu 











Buy Direct From Factor 


4 years of experience in making 
the goods you use enables 0 
to make the best for the 
EARLY ORDER DISCOV 
SAVE YOU MONEY 
Send for free catalogue 
LEAHY MPG.CO., 10 Fifth St., Higgineville, B® 


American Poultry Journal 


Oldest, Largest and 
4*™ MONTHS’ 25 
11.780 2 YEARS $1 sing 


Averages over 100 pages issue 

how. to feed, house and breed; how oe Pee ure high 

aes luction; how to hatch and rear try 
Dstablished 1874. Only 25c for 4mos, Stamps 


American Poultry Journal, 12 -523 Plymouth 


PLANS For pouurar 


‘ull Egg Baske' 
INLAND POU! TRYJOURMAL Dept. 1, \ndlanapelle 
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F isher Harnessed the Air 
By Rex McConnell 


2 









R. J. Fisher, East Cleveland, O., has 

Bor cat the air and is storing up 
electric energy by use of his new windmill. 
He says the electric windmill will furnish 
electric energy for many usés on the farm in 
jsolated sections. The picture shows the 
windmill Mr. Fisher erected on his house. 
The windmill generates sufficient current 
to operate electric lights in his home and to 
provide the power for many machines about, 
the farm. The mill is fifty feet in the air. 














It is capable of withstanding a fifty-mile 
gale, where other mills can stand no more 
than twenty-five without being thrown out 
of the wind. The spread is five feet in di- 
ameter and shaft extends to the basement 
where the generator is located, which is 
1 kwt. The lights used in the home are 
40 and 32 mazda lamps. Mr. Fisher says 
his wind motor will soon become a farm 


necessity, and it is his aim to give the farmer 
this power plant at the least possible cost. 
ese Ns 


Recitation Contest Winners 
Continued from page 8 


The following are in the ‘‘ Merit Class ”’ 
and are bought for The Farm Journal 


1. “A Flowery Controversy,’’ by Mrs. F. 
W. Hunt, Ore. 

2. “A Sisto Phone Message,” by 
Jeanette Cadwallader, Texas. 

3. “Them Foreigners,’’ by W. S. Haskell, 
Calif. 

4. ‘The Tempting of Eve,’’ by Claribel 
Weeks Avery, N. H. 

5. “Sweet Winona,’ 
Mass. 

6. “The Unsneezed Sneeze,’ by A. C. 
Townsend, Maine. 

7. “Joey’s Soliloquy,” by 
Purvis, Idaho. 

8. ‘‘Pat’s Lament,”’ 
N.Y. 


’ by Robert J. Spence, 


Hattie Town 


by J. Ward Williams, 

9. “A Question of Time,” by Martha 
Lyman Shillito, Ala. 

10. “Incentive,” by James J. Hearne, N. J. 


11. “The Messenger,” by Jessie C. Webster, 
Ind. 


12. “Ohio. Melum,” by Emma Sharp, 
io 
13. “Maud Muller Up to Date,” by Katherine 
L. Daniher, Mass. 





Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little 
child, the same is the great- 
est in the kingdom of heaven. 
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ESTERN CANADA 
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4 Canada is the world’s greatest 

@ producer of wheat—second only to 
the United States—yet ouly about 12% of 
the tillable area has been worked. Yields of 40 bushels of wheat 
oe acre are not uncommon. Oats have given as high as 100 

ushels per acre, while 40 to 50 bushels per acre are ordinary 

yields; barley and rye in like serpeertion. Cattle and horses 
thrive on the native grasses which grow pes and corn 
and sunflower culture are highly successful 


Stock Raising, Dairying and 
Mixed Farming 


secure for the industrious settler ample returns for his energy. 

Cc 5 Spent x ones Satan Wh 0 Saale Fars Crap aa an 
Western Conein 
ents). Perfect 
hbors, arenes. 
facilities 


appeal, and h hundreds of 
farmers. Taxes. i. upon re ee on im 
climate, po oe meas cel conditions, g 

schools, te’ excellent seertine and" 
make life havey as well as prosperous. 

For illustrated literature, maps, oes of farm arm opportuni 
ties in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
reduced railway rates, etc., write 


W. D. SCOTT 


Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Immigration and Colonization 
Room 103, Norlite Bldg. 
Ottawa, Canada 





as Best t Proof of 
WITTE Log Saw 
uperiority. 


Steadier Power-Faster a 


Read What They 
** After seeing three makes I° 
*“Sawed afty 18-inch trees in 
‘Bigger the timber — better she works. ie ( 




















WITTE You Get the = *Wouldn’t sell for double th Idaho 
Best and Only Log Saw! Make “‘Qutht works apse on tie (Wash, a 





ONE RIG ONLY— 
PRICED RIGHT— “My 







° . d Tree Saw * per- 
It’s Practical — Durable — Big , 
Capacity — Easy to Operate. 
Engine speed properly timed with 
drive gear for steady running and fast cut- 
ting. Arm Swing motion—Semi-SteelSaw 
Levers. New WITTE Throttling Governor 
Engine. Uses Kerosene, Distillate or Gasoline. 
Increase or decrease power at 
New will from 500 to 700 R. P. M. 


More Power Than Needed 


Saw cuts even and clean without 
» excessive vibration. When u 
' as Tree Saw, only 1 rig to handle. 
No time lost moving or setting. 
Positive lever con trol—Steel axles 
Reversible wheels— Built for hard 
_ 4 Galy Log ye sold on 
antee. Cash or Terms. Write us. 
a Oakland Ave., CITY, MO. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, ‘2 Steins romssuucn, Fe 


, RAILWAY —— 
RAILWAY ss ——— 
ie ae 2) aie 























” (Cal.) 
(Wash.) 


































FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. M-248, Rochester, N. Y. 
-. Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1 ee Tr 


$1600 to $2300 Year / 


MEN—BOYS OVER 16 re) 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 4 
Steady Work. No Layoffs. Paid Vacations 


Clerk Examination Cs ¢ showing 
of all coming Government C — : ~emns 
5 List of many wovepuament jobs now obtai 


Big opportunity for farmers (?) POO 05 5s 2228-6 Bis RN oe Sat R eet eo 
Common education sufficient fs 
Send coupon teday—SURE ¢ Address... 0... ccccccvccccccccscccevesseses See otea 








A BETTER JOB NOW! 


Learn good trade in a few weeks. 10 million autos, $ 7 
trucks and tractors need service. Repairmen need- 

a FREE 188-page catalog gives particulars. ma kive dave besides 
Michigan State Automobile Scheol, 461 Auto Blég., Detroit, Mich ston Arak eee 


Railway Mail Clerk $133 month. Appoint- 
ments every state; Government Service. 
Age 18-35. Common education. Vacations. 


IN ONE WEEK 
And a Big Cash Bonus 


R. beside a ch Dogan f 





nae ie canals ant coe re a 


sade GRA Sn, O98. 660 Sladions O2.; Gap 64%, Ghtoann, 0h 














Hotel allowance. Prepare at home for ex- 
Specimen questions 
institute, M-2, Columbus, O. 


BE A DETECTIVE. Seacies, subaru 


C. T. Ludwig, 953 Westover Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 
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NOT PORTABLE®@ 














You can buy all the material for a complete 
home direct from the manufacturer and save 
four profits on the lumber, millwork, hardware 
and labor. Write today for Free Aladdin Catalog No. 197. 


Pe hy veer ae agape alert etter 





Beautiful Colonial Bungalow 


All the lumber for this charming bungalow is cut 


to fit by the Aladdin system (not _ ports able) 
Proved savi of over 18% waste in lumber 
and up to 30% savings on labor. Ask your 
nearest Aladdin neighbor. Aladdin homes are 
warm, strong and lasting— . 

built everywhere. Thousands 

of satisfied customers. 
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, ere : 
Story-and-a-Half Bungalow 
Here is a beautiful California bungalow. 
Shingled walls and designed in both one story and story 


and a half floor plans. Latter contains four bed-rooms, 








12-Room Dutch Colonial 
woted include all lumber cut to fit, win- 


oors, woodwork, glass, paints, hardware, 
nails, lath, rodfing and complete drawings and 


— 


instructions. Highest grade clear lumber for 
all interior woodwork, siding and outside finish. 
Send today for Free Aladdin Catalog No. 197. 


The ALADDIN Co., fituican 


ws SAN AEE Sat ih ds AR nad ag RA Oo NGM Bint arse its epee. Meaetbniccinas & 7 











Also Mills and Offices at Wilmington, North 
Carolina; pes So and Teronto, Ontario 
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Finger Board > 


FIND kerosene useful in cleaning mir- 
rors or windows. Add a single tea- 
spoonful of the liquid to about two quarts 
of hot water. After the glass is washed 
with this, wipe dry with a clean, dry cloth. 
No polishing is necessary. Mrs. R. E. H. 


“Celery Culture for Utah,” is the title 
of Circular 47, sent free to Utah folks. 
Write Utah Experiment Station, Logan, 
Utah, for a copy. 














Cleaning spark-plugs: To clean the 
mica part of a spark-plug, put the entire 
plug in a glass of vinegar or 10 per cent 
solution of acetic acid. After the plug is 
taken out, wash it in gasoline and rub 
with a dry cloth. This removes carbon 
deposits and grease quickly. M. E. W. 


A movable hay-baler that follows the 
windrow has been made by a Kansas man. 
An old hay-loader takes the hay up and 
puts it on a feeding table, and a man feeds 
it into the hopper of the baler. A tractor 
pulls the machine. Last summer he baled 
280 acres of alfalfa direct from the windrow. 
Ninety bales an hour is the record for this 
machine. 


To render lard I use this method. The 
lard will keep two years and not become 
rancid: One gallon cut lard, one quart 
water, one teaspoonful baking-soda. Do 
not fill kettle too full, as it is likely to boil 
over. Cook until settlings turn a light 
brown and lard is clear as water, so you 
can see the bottom of kettle. Watch very 
closely. This process is slow, but the lard 
is very nice. Mrs. W 


Here’s a good story, and the best part 
of it is, it is true: William Kneller, Cal- 
houn county, Iowa, drove to Yetter with 
a load of oats last fall. Neither elevator 
there would buy the oats: William drove 
to Lytton, and couldn’t sell the oats tLere. 
He paid ten cents to phone to Lavinia, 
and drove there with the oats. There he 
sold the oats, but had to scoop them off 
the wagon. He got $20 for the load, which 
he had hauled twenty-two miles. 


Waterproofing leather: Take the heel 
of an old rubber boot and chop it up fine. 
Put two or three tablespoonfuls of com- 
mon lard into a dish, allow it to melt and 
come to a boil over a hot fire. While 
boiling, add the.chopped rubber to the 
lard, and allow to boil until the lard has 
absorbed all the rubber it will. Take 
from the fire and let cool just enough so it 
will not burn the leather. Then give the 
shoes or other leather article a thorough 
coating of the rubberized lard and set 
aside fora few moments. The preparation 
will quickly be absorbed into the leather, 
after which give a second application, 
heating the preparation again if it has 
cooled. Shoes treated thus will be almost 
entirely waterproof for a month or six 
weeks. It is also a good plan to add a 
little neat’s-foot oil to the hot lard, though 
this is not necessary. I have tested this 
method. i i 




















While looking over your paper, I find 
one way to lace a belt. do not 
think it right on a threshing-machine, 
so I will send you my method. 
Nebraska. . W. O. 

















Buy 
eee ITTE 


Cash or Terms © 


. Save the Difference 


I MAKE it easy for you toget just 
what you want—when you want 
it—on practically your own terms, 
Ss can ship on receipt of order—furnish 

gine to operate on Kerosene, Dis- 
tillate or ee Bes it for life 
against defect. Big Surp) 


WITTE ENGINES 


are made in 42 sizes and di sty peo— Ste 80 H-P— 
Stationary or Portable teady running— 
ay & Toone ome Ree 7 for oars. eid at per 


WITTE ENGINE. WORKS, 

162 1 Oakland Aven Kansas on 

oa Bidg., ie 
Pitteborgh Ps. 



























































is in this 160-page 
illustrated catalog 


describing in detail selected 
farms “oy = out 33 ee 


dairy,stock, fruit,grain, poul- 
try farms; orida orange 
groves and winter homes; 


small farms near big cities, 
big farms in country's lead- 
ing agricultural districts, 


See page 119 


Co 
for details 160 acres on im- 
proved road; splendid house Free 
modern 96 ft, barn, stable, 70 ft. storage barn, gran 
poultry house, sheds; cuts 75 tons hay; woodlot, f 
convenient markets ; age forcing sale, 36,7 00 gets it; 
cows, 4 young cattle, horses hogs, sheep full equi 
crops included; only $2,006 needed and the rest easy, 
More than 1200 others: Write today for your copy. 


E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY 
150 F B Nassau St. New York City 














Genuine Apex innerings 
Stop Oil Pumping 
and Piston Siap 


Centralize the pistons, make 
pay se rings wear straight on 
e face—form a power and 
. Bo tight contact between 
piston rings and wall surface. 


Avoid expensive reboring. Eas- 

ily installed. ice—only 30c¢ 

each for 4” wide or dia. 

Sines tings, tf sup- 

8 3, 

zi werden an complete set direct for auto, truck, tractor, gas 

engine —one AD Apex = or on inder each piston ring. Accept no 
Tag. 


Thomeon-Friedleb Mig. Oo., Peoria, Dept. T, Illinois 
Chicago Branch: 2332 8. Michigan Ave. 


Dealers, Jobbers—Excellent. opportunity. Write. 











FORDS run "34 Miles. 


on Gallon of Gasoline 


Wonderful new carburetor. Many 
have reported from one-half to one 
third reduction in gasoline ap a7 
great increase in the power 
motor, Start easy in vs 3 weal ae 
Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
= Fits any car. Attach Lob Fords 
make as high as 34 miles to lion. Other cars show 
proportionate saying. Send ma! o of car and take advan 
tage of our special 30-day trial offer. Wanted. 


AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
Dept. 3329 














toPay op 13: feser 


Months marvelous prices 













Dayton, Ohio - 


6 eS Peel 
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a / ower-Lite’ 
‘# Allthe POWER You Need ; 

Allthe LIGHT You Want \/ 


5 





our new ‘‘Power-Lite’’ outfit we 
provide a specially built, Throttling Gever- 
nor Electric Light Engine, connected toa 700- 
watt generator and 16-cell battery, making a 
practical Powerand LightOutfitfor farm and 
suburban homes. Besides running generator 
to charge battery, engine will operate cream 
separator, washing e, churn, feed mill, 
air comprescor, pump, wood-saw or lineshaft. 


Save $50 to $100 


You can operate engine on Kerosene, Distil- 
late, Gasoline, or Gas—run your machinery 
direct from engine—use battery for lights. 
Costs much less toinstall—more power. Plenty 
of light for house and barn—easy to operate, 
For Particulars and Prices, address, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
162 Oakland Ave., BANsAS CITY, MO. 
162 Empire Bldg. SBURGH, PA. 
131 Fremont St., ¥ 














Auto and Tractor Business ~ 
i in 8 weeks in the great hope of p 
or high paying posi 
Lowel. pan dy yp bs 
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5 Grand Bivd. oy 
M)\—“TowesT mS L0¥ 
“ACTORY PRICES Wis key 


FAMOUS 
H & Z LINE OF 
S WOOD SAWS 
Most complete line on the market. Sold direct at 
lowest factory prices. Over 30 styles—a size and — 
style for every use—from frame at $9.80 to com- — 
note portable rig; for cord wood, poles, timbers, & 
umber,shingles, for farmers, wood merch- 
ants, contractors; sold on trial; money back 
if not satisfied; $10,000 bond in bank, 
backs guarantee. Don’t buy until you 
tet Free Catalog of most surprising 
values.—Write for it today. pox 82 
Zook Co. BELLBVILLE, PA. 


Save $$ on Roofing 
Wire Fencing-Paints Etc. 


NEW LOW PRICES on guaranteed 
products of highest quality. Repair your 
arm property at big saving by buying 
roofing, paints and fencing direct from 
factory. ALL FREIGHT PAID. Send 
for new reduced price circular NOW ! 
CENTURY MFG. COMPANY. 


218 Metropolitan Bidg., East St. Louis, Illinois 
_ Buy direct from fac 


_ Buy direct from factory 
Steel Wheels 

firing year>o ceric sks CosT 
NEW JERSEY FARM CATALOG FREE 


» may hotos, many dand equipp 
VINE climate, matente, schools. Hundreds of bargains. 
TAND FARM AGENCY 549-E Landis Ave., Vineland. N. J. 
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What Do You 
Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, as- 
sisted by a large corps of research in- 
vestigators and practical workers and 
advisers, are at the command of each 
and every one of Our Folks. They are 
prepared to answer inquiries and give 
advice on questions referring to any 
branch or phase of farm work, farm 
life, farm home, farm activities or gen- 
eral farm conditions (including legal, 
veterinary and medical matters), this 
constituting what we call 


National Service 


Questions are answered in The Farm 
Journal if of interest to the general 
reader. Others are answered in per- 
sonal letters, provided the inquiry is 
accompanied by a two-cent stamp. 
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Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 





Picking Poor Layers 


How can I pick out my poor layers 
without trapnests? I have read that 
the Hogan System tells by pelvic bones 
how? F. S. 

According to the Hogan System, if the 
pelvic bones are thick and close together, and 
there is not much space between the keel and 
pelvic bones, the bird is a poor layer. 


When To Sow Alsike 


When is the best time to sow alsike clover- 
seed, and how much to the acre? Is it 
advisable to sow this crop on meadows 
that are moist the greater part of the 
year? A. F. H., Minnesota. 
Sow it in early spring, at the rate of about 
five or six pounds to the acre. Alsike seeds 
are only half as large as red clover-seed, 
hence it takes only half as many quarts or 
pounds to give the same number of seeds. 
This crop is especially adapted to moist land 
—better for such land than red clover. 


Landowner’s Return on Capital 


When one party furnishes the land and 
the other party furnishes the seed and 
does all the work on a crop of wheat, 
including the threshing, what share of the 
crop should the landowner get? 

J. F. L., Michigan. 


Practise in such cases varies somewhat in 
different sections, but the usual share of the 
landowner in a case like this is one-third. As 
a general rule, one-third of the crop goes to 
real estate, one-third to working capital 
(teams, implements, and the like), and one- 
third to labor.. The landowner here should 
get the part going to real estate. 


Percentage of Hulls in Oats 


I was going to have some oats ground at 
the mill here, and I asked what the 
returns would be on each bushel. They 
told me twenty pounds of meal and twelve 
pounds of hulls. Would that be a fair 
deal? I didn’t say anything to them, 
but I didn’t think it was right. Please 
tell me what is the right amount of meal 
and hulls for a bushel of oats. J. 7. M. 
Twenty pounds of meal and twelve pounds 
of hulls is a fair percentage in a bushel of 
oats. The average is from ten to twelve 








Teacher: ‘‘Now, Edward, you may 

name some of the most important 

things that we get out of the earth.” 
Edward: ‘‘Fishing-worms” 
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Paint Without Oil 
Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 


Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He named it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to makea 
paint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dura- 
ble for outside or inside painting. It is the gement 
principle applied to paint. It adheres to any sur- 
face, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like 
of] paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 

rite to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 3 North St, 
Adams, N. Y., and a free trial package will be‘mailed to 
you, algo color eard and full information showing you how 
you can save a good many dollars. Write today to 
. A. L. RICE, Inc. 
Manufacturers; 3 North Street, Adams, N. Y. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE ™-: 


Cents per Foot and up. Costs 
éss than Kokomo Fence 
beautifies and protects lawns, gs 
churches, cemeteries, etc. 40 #7 
desi Allsteel, Write for 

catalog and Special Prices. 
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Be an expert Auto Mechanic 


Big Pay—Steady Advancement 


Without obligation we will send you our 
free book telling you all about the practical 
auto instruction given at our magnificent 
school in Washington. This book has given 
hundreds of young men their start to Big 
Money in the Auto Industry. A copy is 
waiting here for you. Send for it to-day. 


American Motor Schools, Inc., Dept. 288, Washington, D. C. 


a Shis hook tells 


you how 


SEND FOR IT 
TO-DAY 


AMERICAN MOTOR SCHOOLS, Inc., Dept. 288, 
1612-1622 U Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Without cost or obligation, please send catalog of infor- 
mation on the course or courses checked. 


General Mechanics Welding 
Automotive Electricity Vulcanizing 
Battery Tractor Owner's 


NAME.. 
ADDRESS.. 


cITY 


Your Choice 


$2022 MUSICAL 


=—— INSTRUMENTS 


race 


We have a wonderful new s: ty wp of teaching note music 
by mail and to the first met in each locality we will give 
free a $20.00 superb Violin, Tenor Banjo, Ukulele, Hawai- 
ian Guitar, Banjo, Guitar, a Jkulele, Mandolin 
Banjo-Mandolin or Cornet absolute y free. A very small 
charge for lessons your only expense. Pay nothing if you 
do not learn to play. We teach Piano and Organ. 
Complete outfit free. Write at once, no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1815 Orchard St., uits 165 Chicago, Il. 





Orde —. prepaid, satis- 
faction or money back guaran- 
for free sam- 


and c 
Sixty beautiful @oclens at 
amazingly low prices. Save big 
money by alien direct with 
this big well known house. 
F. A. Jones of Ark. has earned 
on an average of $25.00 a week 
since last January simply by in- 
troducing C. T. A. Tailoring in 
his spare time. Positively no 
experience needed. Send no money. Just write on a card 
or letter, “‘Send me your wonderful offer free,’ and; 
mail today. 


Chicage Tailors Ass’n., Dept. 275, Chicago 


3 208 Solar Bidg.,Kansas City,Mo. 


-TRADEMARKS. Thirty-five years experi- 

ence. Send model or sketch for opinion as 

———— Free ‘Inventors Guide.’ Highest refer- 
attention assure best results. 


and personal 
Frankie #. Hough, 518 Washington Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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pounds of hulls per bushel. The percentage 
varies according to the variety and quality 


of the oats. Not knowing the quality of 
your oats, we can not say definitely. 


Radio Questions 


Answered by Hugh Martin 


Lighting the Filament 


Can the filament of a detector tube be 
run on dry cells instead of a storage bat- 
tery? If so, how many dry cells would it 
take, and about how long would they 
last? Wilbert Magrum. 

Generally speaking, a six volt storage 
battery with a standard tube is most satis- 
factory; dry cells can not be recharged, but 
must be thrown away when exhausted, and 
the cost soon mounts up. However, you 
might try the small W D 11 tube, which 
burns on a single dry cell; it requires a special 
adapter to make it fit a standard socket. 
Some get good results with it. 


Distance Records on a Single Tube 


I am enclosing the diagram of my radio 
set, whic h is loud, sensitive, and tunes in 
stations distinctly. It 
brings in (without amplify- 
4 ing) to Pierce, Pa. », stations 
at Louisville, Ky., St. Louis, 
Mo., Madison, is: Spring- 


09005 
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field, Mass., Atlanta, Ga. I 
would like to hear from those 
who use the diagram as to 
their success. M2: FT. 
Very good record for one tube. Those 
using this diagram should follow carefully 
the + and — connections of the batteries. 


Single Circuit Regenerative Set 


What kind of apparatus should I have for 

Mr. Neelv’s No. 7 hook-up in your 
Nov ember number? -Condenser? Head- 
set? Batteries? Aerial? I have a span 
of 200 to 250 feet for the latter; should I 
use one or two wires and how long? E. L.S. 

The variable condenser should be .001 
mfd; the fixed condenser across the B bat- 
tery should be .001; the grid condenser 
either .0005 or .00025. Grid leak one 
megohm. Phone receivers 2,000 ohms at 
least, and 3,000 ohms better. Filament 
resistance the standard 6 ohm rheostat. 
Tube a U V 200. You can use farm lighting 
system batteries, using clips to provide 6 
volts for the filament and about 22 volts for 
the plate circuit. Move the clips frequently 
to different battery cells. 125 feet is long 
enough for your antenna, and you need only 
one wire. 


Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


Lost Deed 


Where a deed to property has been 
recorded, but the original deed has been 
destroyed by fire, is it necessary to pro- 
cure another deed? 

Arizona. Subscriber. 

No. Where a deed has been properly 
recorded, the originalis of no particular 
value except as proof of title in case of de- 
struction of the record. 


Insurance Upon Sale of Mortgage 


Upon the sale of a mortgage, is an in- 
surance policy which is payable to the 
owner of the mortgage transferred auto- 
matically, or must something be done to 
effect the transfer? 

New York. Subscriber, 

Under the circumstances stated, the insur- 
ance is not automatically transferred to the 
purchaser of the mortgage, but the company 











ParalyZ 


Since Infancy 


Hazel Bliss was deformed by 
Paralysis when a baby. The pho- 
tograph at right shows how her 
foot looked when she arrived at} 
the Sanitarium. The picture be- bh 
low and her mother’s letter tell [, ~ 
what five months’ treatment did. ; 


*‘When we arrived at the McLain ; 


formed foot and walked on her toes, 
When we left five months later she ; 
had a nice straight foot and walked 
with her heel and bottom of foot flat : 
on the floor. I will recommend ag 
Sanitarium to any crippled persons. ; 
**MRS. EDITH BLISS, 
**Cooperstown, N.Y."* 


Crippled 
Children 


You may know some. Tell their 

parents of the McLain selene 
which is a thoroughly equipped 

eave institution devoted exclu- 


Joints, Wry .o etc., especiall 
as these conditions are found 
children and young adults. 

Write for their book, ** Deformi- 
ties and Paralysis,”’ and Book of 
References, mailed free. 


McLain ‘Orthopedic Sanitarium 
905-T Aubert Av.,St. Louis,Mo. 








NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 

full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 

Trapping stories and pictures, 

valuable information about guns, 

rifles, reyolvers, Baling tackle, 

camp outfits, t places to go 

for fish and game, and = 

laws, and a thousand and one help- 

ful hints for ape g ational 

& Sportsman telle what to } by in = 

is, how to cook grub, how 

build camps and blinds, how te 

train your hunting dog, how to 

=| preserve trophies, how to start a 

ZU gun club, how to build a rifle 
range. 

We will send you National 
Sportman for a whole year, 12 
big numbers, and the han 

| Mosaic Gold Watch Fob shown 
herewith, on receipt of $1.00. 


Special Offer 


Just to show 27° what it’s 
‘ like, we'll si yous 
of this month ote 


vertiseme: mont an 
mail it right now te 














ISOKNIFE] 
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pn shows it reduced one-half. Actual size 4 inane 
eight 40z. Price each 88¢ Postpaid; , for $2.40. 

Shears $1.00. This knife and shears for $1.60. 

& G. blade i 2 > forged from razor steel, 

warran' ted. Send for 112 page free list and How to usea 

Razor.”” Maher & Grosh Co., 636 A St., Toledo, Ohio 


AGENTS Big Profits 


Easily made introducing new style guaranteed hosier? 
for men, women and children—53 styles, iy colors 
mets 0 experience necessary. YOUR PAY DAILY 

ADVANCE. Easy to sell—Just show aaa 
write orders. We deliver and collect—Satistied — 
ers and repeat orders mean permanent business and 
larincome. Big outfit furnished—All colors and 
including finest silks, wool and heathers 


Mac-0-Chee Mills Co., Desk 2171, Cica0, 
aS 0 sea = 

“THE RELIGIOUS CONVICTIONS 
© OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN” 


By Willliam Howard Taft, LL.D. 


and other liberal religious literature sent FREE 
Please address: F. EVERETT, Room 1-D — 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
5a] SSL. S| | OE 
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it doubtless make the transfer upon re- 
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ceiving notice from the original policy holder 
to do so. 
Official State and National Flowers 


What is the national flower and also the 
flower of New York state? 
New York. Subscriber. 
The rose has been adopted as the flower of 
New York state, but no national flower has 
ever been adopted by Congress. 


Name of Illegitimate Child 


Does an illegitimate child take the name 

of its father or its mother? What if the 

mother afterward marries another man? 
Indiana. Subscriber. 


In contemplation of law, an illegitimate 
child has no father, and it therefore takes the 
name of its mother. If the parents marry 
each other and the father recognizes the 
child as his, the child takes the father’s name. 
It is not customary for an illegitimate child 
to take the name of a man other than its 
father. There is no law, however, to forbid 
its taking or being known by any name the 
child itself or its mother chooses to adopt. 





Veterinary Questions 


Answered by Dr. A. S. Alexander 
Knuckling 


I recently bought a three-year-old mare 
colt. She is “‘cockle-jointed, ”? but in eve 
other way is sound. Will you please te 
me if there is any cure for it? 

Maine. C. K. H. 

When the fetlock joints are ‘‘cocked” or 
“knuckled”’ over, the only remedy is to have 
the flexor tendons sev ered by a veterinarian. 
This is an operation of tenotomy and it can 
only be safely done by an expert. 


To Bring Sow in Heat 


I have a purebred sow coming three years 
old, and she won’t breed. Can you 
advise me what to do for her? I paid $105 
for her and I hate to kill her, as I Want to 
raise some more good pigs. 

Oklahoma. Poe. 

The sow will be likely to come in heat in 
a short time if you give her, once daily in a 
little slop or water, twelve drops of fluid 
extract of damiana: A popular treatment 
with farmers is to feed charred ear corn as 
an almost exclusive ration, or to mix in the 
feed the water in which white navy beans 
have been boiled. Damiana is most effective. 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


Can you tell me what kind of a sickness 
our cattle had last fall? We lost four of 
them. They were mostly yearlings, and in 
g ‘condition before they had the sick- 
ness. Their discharge was mostly blood. 
What do you think caused the sickness? 
North Dakota. G. F. 
It is most likely that hemorrhagic septice- 
mia killed the yearlings, but anthrax also 
causes bleeding am the bowels, and there is 


also a form of dysentery in which the feces | 


are bloody. A trained veterinarian should 
have been c alled to diagnose the disease, as 
vaccination is necessary to prevent more 
losses from the two diseases first mentioned. 
For dysentery, medicinal treatment some- 
times succeeds. The drugs most commonly 

are creosote, oil of cajuput, oil of 
eucalyptus and acetic acid, but the most 
suitable has to be chosen by the veterinarian 
after examining the animals. 


Fistulous Sore on Back 


I have a six-year-old horse that broke 
out with a fistula—at least, I think that is 
what it is. Some say it is too far back, 
but it looks just like a fistula to me. It 
roke out about three inches from where 
the back band of a harness rests. I would 
e to know how to treat it. I have used 
corrosive sublimate and red precipitate. 
is made a pipe come out, about the 
size of a small hen egg, but it still runs— 
about a teaspoonful of matter a day. A 
heighbor says he can cure it by starvin 
horse for a day, so the horse woul 
hungry, then he bleeds him through 





























$279 Profit in a Few Days 


How a Woman Paid Paid $100 fc for a “Per a “Ferocious Brute” | 
and in a Few Days Made it Worth $379 :| 


An actual fact,—this is, Mrs. Louis Mc- former students now make a business of baying up 
Cutcheon of Kitchener, Ontario, bought a aS herpes, one them, and selling 
mare for $100, The mare re absolutely refused ‘fake big money in their : 
to work. Even to harness her was a day’s work in ties. All edit rofit- 
itself. She kicked bit balked and shied at every- ebie. What the et ee 
thing. Noone on the farm erste do anything with ou can do. Our y free book 
her. Then a neighbor told Mrs. McC is you ho eS 
secret of his own Wed Seer horses--and how she y we =e ff 



















panda cairo © | our tig iteteeed book [iam 
Ina few daysshe had the mare eating out of her o beer : 
hand! Ina few days this ‘ferocious brute’ became How to Break and Train 


Horses’’, tells you how 
you can become master 
of any horse. Gives you 
several pgs a ee 
you make 

pn y. Full a inter 


and willing worker. In a few y Mrs, 
McCutcheon turned $100 —_ $379. os t was the 
secret? How did she do it 
The Secret of Sines Training 
Mrs. McCutcheon, like more than 107,000 others, 
— the pat t of qx ro horses from Prof. 
lorse 


esse 
ing. And 
to sell the 





















221 Maia Steet, Pleasaat Hil, Obie. 












mean, wic ‘wild your horse may be 
Dear = Please send 
he cannot Feslat the Beery methods . They are easy Coa Hee to re eet and 1 age 
results, traits are overcome for good and 
} sor all, Bad habits are broken forever. Name 
Big Profits For You 


Street or R.F.D. 











You can make big money breaking and traini; 
colts or ‘‘ornery’’ horses. Hundreds of our 

















| delivered. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 153 Temple St.. Springfieid, Mass. 


PATENT 
Beale & Par 
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PRICES SMASHED! 
U. S. Govt. Harness 


L.) 


its 


THM, 





“Veterinarians said, ‘better kill, than try to 
cure so bad a case’, I had not used him for 


Trainloads of U.S. Army Harness 


left. After I started treatment, I 

the horse and he was cured in about i? 

months,’ L.J.Cornwell,Watertown,N.Y 
More than 350,000 satisfied users have had 
similar experiences with Save-The-Horse, It 
has unrivalled record of success,for 29 years. 


SAVE-The-HORSE: 


is Guaranteed by signed MONEY BACK con- 
tract to cure SAVIN, Ringbone, Thoropin,— 
or Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon 
Disease. Write today for FREE 96-page Save- 
ThesFerse BOOK-— on how to locate, under- 
stand and treat 58 kinds of lameness; also 
sample Guarantee and expert veterinary pd- 
vice— ei no obligation; write 


'Y CHEMICAL CO. 


onal] fract dpaiity through a 
canta 


-4 Bulletsetand 
A-1 condition) only . ‘Parnes, (lily ' 


g® 
Brand New, $41.75. ° 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or money & — 



















ORBINE STOPS 321 State St Street inghamton, N.Y. 
LAMENESS | late poor he pd ery sy 





from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar troubles 
and gets horse going sound. It acts dé 
mildly but quickly and good results WKS 
are lasting. Does not blister or re- ys, 
move the Poa and horse canbe 
worked. e 17 in pamphlet with 
each aonb pe Is how. $2.50 a bottle, 
Horse Book 9 R Free. 





COMPOUND 


er A sais orev 


Hy "Pie. guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
back. $1 Pkg. sufficient for ordinary cases. 


a an MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 500 Fourth Ave. Pittsbargl, Pa. 


Trade - Secured: Send sketch or 
model of your invention for 
examination. Write for 
FREE book and advice. : 


Copyrights 
J. L, Jackson & Co., 232 Quray Bidg., Wash., D. C. i 4 

















Send for our free book of Patent Information. 


806 F St, - Washington, D. C. 
16 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Keep the little white jar 
of Musterole handy on your 
bathroom shelf and you can 
easily head off croupy colds 
before they get beyond 
control. 

The moment you hear 
that w: cough, get out 
the good old Musterole and 
rub this soothing ointment 
gently on the chest and 
throat. 

Made from pure oil of mustard 
and other simple ingredients, 
Musterolepenetratesright through 
the skin and breaks up the cold 
by relieving the congestion. 

Musterole does its good work 
without blistering the skin like 
the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Use it for treating tonsillitis, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, chilblains, 
colds and croup. 


Sold all druggists, in tubes and 
jars, Shc and 65c; hospital size, $3. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 











Stop Snuffing 






























Get rid of nasty Catarrh. Stop sneez- 
ing, hawking, spitting and coughing. 
You weren’t with that disgusting 
disease. You acquired it because your 
Lungs, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, and 
all other organs designed to eliminate 
waste matter are not functioning 
properly. Now your vitality is failing, 

r Songee is coated, — breath is 
oul and your Nose, Throat, Lungs 
and every part of your body are 
loaded with Catarrh poisons. Don’t 
waste your time and money on do 
and drugs, sprays and washes, pills 
and powders. These can never help 

. The only way to gain relief is 

drive out the waste matter and 
build up your body—all of it—through 
Nature’s Laws. 
STRONGFORTISM —The Modern Science of 
Hesith Promotion will rebuild and restore 
very part of your body and aid Nature in forever 
benishing Cotarrh and ai! other ailments. 
Mention the subjects on which you 
want special information and send 
with l0c for postage, etc., on my 
“Proectical Yet on Catarrh” and my free 
book. ““Prometion aed Conservation of Health, 
sTRonGForr §& th end Mente! Energy." Send for 
The Perfect Man t Right Now. 

LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Heaith Specialist 
























Stop Using a Truss 
Fre a aierent trom the tree, 


being medicine plicators 
made self-edhesive pur- 
posely to hold the distended 
musc! securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring 
attached —cannot slip, so 
cannot chafe or press against 
the pubic bone. Thousands 
a OG PE ey I 
Reduced Fat Sil france trom work moe 
Geld Medal® obstinate cases conquered. Srand Prix, 
Awarded 





Soft as veivet—easy to apply—inexpensive. 
Gold Medal and Grand Prix. 


prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 


Plapao Co., 1515 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Return mail will bring Free Trial Piapao 












Stuttering. “tts 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. 
1486 Bogue 





Process of recovery_is 
natural,.so afterwards no further use for trusses. We 


7 You can be quickly cured, if you 


| 
Send 10 centa for 238-page book on Stammering and 
Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 





Gldg., 1147 N. tl. St., Indianapolis. 
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the mouth on a certain day of a month. 
The blood is caught in a feed box that-has 
bran in it, and the horse then has to eat 
this bran and blood. This he said was an 
old way they had of curing them in the 
Civil War. F. D., Kansas. 

The treatment proposed is absurd, and 
would only be believed in and practised by 
the ignorant. In the case in question a 
simple operation would be necessary for the 
removal of dead or diseased skin and other 
tissues, after which the wound. should be 
swabbed with tincture of iodin and then 
wetted two or three times daily with a lotion 
composed of one ounce of acetate of lead, 
six drams of sulphate of zine and one pint of 
soft water. \Label the bottle ‘‘Poison” and 
shake it well befare using. 


——— > 


Health Questions 


Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


A. P. H., Mexico: For bleeding piles an 
ointment of nutgalls will often be of benefit. 
If you have a good pharmacist near, he can 
make the ointment or get it for you. 


Mrs. J. W. G., Conn.: Dizziness, pains in 
the chest and abdomen, combined with a 
tendency to fainting, are caused by some dis- 
turbance which can be ascertained by having 
a thorough examination by.a physician. 


A Jersey Reader: Not knowing the cause 
of your “unpleasant breath,’’ I can only 
suggest aromatic antiseptic mouth washes 
which are too numerous to mention, each 
one claiming to do much more than anything 
will actually accomplish. 


Mrs. L. F., Mass.: Dull headaches and 
night-sweats, which are relieved by freeing 
the bowels, are probably produced by some 
condition of the colon which does not properly 
function. Have a thorough examination, in- 
cluding the blood pressure and the urine. 


A. S. A. M., Minn.: In a person fifteen 
years of age, swollen hands and feet, the 
hands getting red, may be due to various 
causes. As a safe precaution I would advise 
an examination of the urine, the heart and 
any other organs connected with the circu- 
lation which might cause the swelling. 
However, in your case, I suspect that it is 
some condition of the system which causes 
local congestion. At any rate, it would be 
advisable to have the matter looked into 
before prescribing. 


O. C. M.: 


gall-stones. 


I do not know of any cure for 
Of course there are numerous 
so-called ‘‘cures,’’ but physicians have not 
been able to find any such thing. The 
stones sometimes pass spontaneously and 
sometimes remain in the gall-bladder for a 
long-time without causing any disturbance. 
In proper cases, surgery will remove them 


entirely. In many instances, however, some 
of the so-called gall-stone remedies like 


succinate of sodium, and other remedies in 
this class, give relief. In any case the in- 
dividual symptoms must govern the treat- 
ment. 


D. F., Miss.: Your child is probably 


suffering from what is known as “night 


terrors,’’ but it would be well to have the 


child examined for any physical defect that 
might be present. If no defects are found, 
the treatment must be symptomatic. 


that might disturb digestion, especially at 
the evening meal. 


kept in good condition. If you can not 


control the terrors by such means, I would 
suggest that on retiring you give the child 
Tincture of hyoscyamus 
two and one-half fluid drams; sodium bro- 
mide, 100 grains; sirup of orange, enough to 
Dose: one-half to 
one teaspoonful, followed by a drink of water. 


the following: 


make three fluid ounces. 





Hen: “Oh, doctor, see what you’ve 

done! You gave my husband that 

monkey gland treatment to restore 

his youth, and now he’s turned back 
° into an egg!”’ 





This 
consists in not letting the child eat any food 





The bowels should be 
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———a 
reak up congestion 


Exposure—then painful chest | 
with a tight, clinging cold. Don't 
let that develop. Break up the 
congestion and you are relieved 
of your cold. Apply Sloan's, 
Don'trub. It Jenetrates—strikes 
right into the sore spot, warms it 
up, starts the blood coming and 
going. This simple, effective > 
action banishes the congestion. * 
Truly, “The World's Liniment.” 
Sloan's eases backache, neuralgia, sore, 


aching muscles, rheumatic twinges— 
all the pains of congestion, 


Sloans Liniment- kills : pain! 


“| Would Not Part 
With It For $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. 
Conserve your body and life Jirst. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN and MEN. De- 
velops an erect, and graceful 


m | 
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figure. Brings restful relief, x 
comfort, energy and_ pep, dres 
ability to do things, health Also 


and strength. Does away with - 
the strain and pain of standing and walkigg; fe 
places and supports misplaced internal organs;~ 
reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves bac 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after effects of Flu. Comforteble and easy to wear. 
Costs You Nothing to Try It _. 
Write today for illustrated book, free, with full it 
formation and measurement blank. Address 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 


Don’t Wear . | 


a Truss 


BE COMFORTABLE — 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, 
the modern scientific inven- 
tion which gives rupture suffer- 
ers immediate relief. It has no 
obnoxious borings orpads. Auto- 
matic Air Cushions bind and MR 
draw together the broken parts. ° ‘ 
No salves or plasters. Durable, Cheap. Sent on trig) 
to prove its worth, Never on sale in stores as 
my ere is made to order, the proper size an: 
o Cushion Soong ee nature of 
Beware of imitations. for p 
































































Write for Free Guide 
¢ and Record of 
Blank. Send model or 
of invention for our free opinion of its pat 
nature. Reasonable Terms. Prompt Attention. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. wit0.Siath 


W ashington, 




























































.the family said ‘the was as limber as a 
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RIZZLY Giant, the big redwood tree in 
the Yosemite, is estimated to be 4,000 
J years old. Quite a respectable old age. 


You can call most of Our Folks by phone; 
2,500,000 farm folks have telephones. 


JANUARY, 1923 
Bes ; 





den 
pictures, so that all may enjoy them 





the circle of heat pulling icicles from his ¢ 
beard was the farmer who delivered the milk. 
The salesman paused staring. ‘‘Man!’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘which room did you have?” 


Blinders for Turkish Mules 


tsand 


cae ce ere Te 








extracted the papaya juice which is the 
papain of commerce. This fruit is a popular 
one in the tropics. The flesh is salmon 
pink, and in taste resembles that of a musk- 
melon. The fruit and juices extracted from it 
have properties which assist in the digestion 

of other food. This tree is 





Lambgora was one of the 
names submitted for goat meat. 


If you live seventy years, you 
live 613,200 hours. One hour 
a day studying equals 25,550 
hours. How do you spend your 
spare time? 





Here is another snake story. 
Our good friend J. E. Jones, 
of Ohio, writes us that his big 
cat caught and killed a four- 
foot black snake. 


Lightning struck an oak tree 
on the farm of Vernen Brown, 
of Kentucky, and tore out a 
piece of lumber twenty-two 
feet long, four inches wide, and 
three inches thick. It was 
some bolt! 


Paramaribo, the capital of Dutch Guiana, 
has one very unusual feature—its streets are 
lined with mahogany shade trees. For the 
trees in one block, a lumber firm offered 
$50,000, but the residents declined to sell. 


A real tree lover was found’ not far from 
Detroit, Mich. He built a big wall around 
his estate, and to save any tree that was on 
the line, he ran his wall around the 
tree. We wish there were more men 
like him. 


“Shoestring was the name of my 
uncle’s horse that lived to the good old 
age of 28,’’ writes Ernest Short, of Illinois. 
He was so named because, as a colt, he 
was so active and wiry that a member of 


shoestring.”’ 


The millenium is coming. More than 
twenty Protestant denominations are 
building a church in common at Jackson 
Heights, L. I. The building will cost 
$150,000 and will seat 600 people. To 
thousands of communities everywhere 
we say: “Go thou and do _ likewise.” 

A Maine lobster, planted five years ago in 
Puget Sound and branded “‘E—17” on the 

k, was recently caught off Oregon waters 
500 miles away. Five years ago 6,000 eastern 
shellfish were brought to the. 

Northwest by the Fisheries 
Bureau, but the experiment 


at 





The Gilliams Service 


This picture, taken in the outskirts of Con- 
stantinople, shows how the Turks com- 
pletely cover the eyes of the animals which 
are engaged in continuously going around 
and around in a’circle to operate the irriga- 
tion pumps. The blinders are put on to 
prevent dizziness. 


They Will Be Buttons 





This pile of mussel shells is a two-months’ 
harvest for one man. There are about five 
tons in the pile and they are worth $65 a 
ton. The picture was taken on the bank 
of the Mississinewa river in Grant county, 
Ind. The shells are made into buttons in a 
factory at Wabash. 


The Papaw Tree 


raised in certain sections of the 
United States, but it is not 
held in as high esteem as it is 
in the tropics. 


A Happy New Year to you 
and yours. May all our 
“Odd Mention’’ followers have 
health, happiness and enough 
of the world’s goods that will 
enable them thoroughly to en- 
joy life. It is always better to 
enjoy the little we have than 
to have much and not enjoy 
any of it. Don’t you think so? 


Hundreds of eagles, hawks 
and magpies banqueted in the 
fall, along Fulda creek, on dead 
salmon with which the water 
was filled. The salmon died 
after attempting to leap Cecilo 
Falls of the Columbia river. 
Eagles are so voracious, many 
gorged themselves until they were barely 
able to fly. At night bears, foxes and many 
other furbearers snarled and fought over the 
fish strewn along the banks. 





It takes much digging to unearth diamonds. 
The earth taken out in a year by one of the 
largest diamond mining companies would 
form a cube more than 430 feet in each 
dimension. This would fill a large city 
block to a height of more than thirty 
stories. The diamonds found in this vast 
amount of earth would fill a cubical box 
less than three feet each way. But these 
few pecks of stones for which a mountain 
was moved were worth perhaps in excess 
of $25,000,000. How would you spend 
$25,000,000? 


What the corner peanut stand is to 
the American, the litchi pedler is to the 
Chinese. The lichi is grown on a tree 
about the size of an apple tree, which 
does not mature until the twentieth year. 
The fruit grows in clusters of from three 
or four to a dozen, is green at first and 
tipens to a bright strawberry red. For 
export the lichi is dried in the sun. In the 
process the skin becomes brown and with 
the shrinking of the flesh which becomes 
detached from the skin takes on the aspect 
of a shell, whence comes the erroneous de- 
signation ‘‘lichi nut.” 


Did you know a wooden ship 
has knees? American Forestry 





Was not profitable. 


A blue-winged teal, banded 
September 24, 1920, at a small 
lake twenty miles north of 

oronto, Ont., was caught, 
two months and seven days 

ter in the Caroni swamp, 
hear Port of Spain, on the Is- 
dof Trinidad, just off the 
coastef Venezuela. The short- 
est flight that this bird could 


have made would be over 3,000 
Miles, 


War must be in the air. We 
tWays thought doves were 
Sweet, loving and peaceful. Our 
Opinion was all upset by a 
letter from Rosalind Mokray, 
of New Jersey, who writes us 
sue Saw two doves fighting, and 

Was a real scrap. One was 

Ceding and the other was 
a many. feathers. What 


we have for 
; an emblem of 





. tells us that a ship-knée is a 
right-angled wooden brace used 

» to give strength to the fram- 

; ing, and is fashioned from the 
a natural crook of a tree formed 

by a heavy, shallow, horizontal 

root and a section of the trunk. 
Knees when finished are some 
times as much as six or seven 
feet high. The timber preferred 
is second-growth Douglas fir, 
found growing in shallow soil 
so that the roots turn off at 
right angles to the trunk and 
thus give the proper shape. 


$5.00 for You 


If (note the if) your letter is 
the best on ‘““The oddest thing 
I saw in 1922.” Your letter 
must not be more than 250 
words in length. Send to Odd 
Mention Editor, care The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., be- 
fore January 30, 1923. No let- 
m=) ters returned. Now, cudgel 








The traveling salesman shiy- 
In night in his room in the village hotel. 
morning, early fa» him, he rose and 

t the roaring office stove. Standing in 


This shows a papaya or papaw tree in South 
Africa. The fruit of the papaw is about 
twelve inches long and from this fruit is 


your brains and let us have 
some good “oddities.’’ Besides the $5 prize, 
we will pay $1 for each letter we print. Photo- 
graphs welcomed, and $2 extra for each used 
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advantage of this condition while it lasts. 
Buy now and save money. 


prizes and how, for efficien 
pean Contest. Find out why 500,000 M 


jum Melotte is the only single-bearing-bowl sepa: 


other makes. Spins for 25 minutes unless brake is applied 
or aceds a brake. The Melotte bow! has solved the 


it —test it in every way. 








The Melotte Separator ®°.23" 
U. S. Mgr. 
Dept. 2501 soe West 19th Street, ethane Weltoraia 
Without cost ¢ f '. 
the clots eating or abe pation tn any way. slonse cond me 


ful separator an Jules Melotte, its inventor, and hundreds 
of testimonials from American farmers. 


png eg age my BS itself from your in 


Send Coupon 1 for Free Book! 
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Cut In Price 


Mi‘ separets the Edison of Europe, manufacturer of the greatest Cream 
Mi separator the world has ever known, announces a sweeping re- | 
duction in prices. Labor conditions in general together with | 

tremendous re-building and re-organizing efforts put forth by this big 

man of Belgium has resulted in cutting production costs to the bone. « 


And right now at this particular time gor aA yor —— a 


after 30 Days 
Free Trial 
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Before buying any.separator find out how the Melotte has won 264 Grand and Inter- 
national Te skimming, ease of turning, convenience of 
Operation and Durability—the reat prey Melotte has won every important Euro- 

elotte Separators are in continuous use today. 


Self Balancing Bowl 


This patented 


phe Hele! — —y ten one frictionless bearing and spins yy! a ton. we is self-balancing. 
It skims as perfectly after IS years’ use as when new. Positively can not ever get out 
of balance—cannot vibrate and thus cause cross. currents which waste cream by re- 

mixing with the milk. The 600 Ib. Melotte turns as eaally ¥ the 300 Ib. machine of 


No other separator has ) 
problem of perfect skimming. 


Cie} 


| : 
Ry oy wm meets ee myer ay ny? ar ur farm on a 30 days’ 
absolutely Free Trial — no its — no to si tune it an if it wae your owe ' % 
separator. ae ee at the po bowl is as easy to clean as a china # 


When you are convinced the Melotte skims cleaner, turns easier, washes quicker, gn | 
has one-half less tinware to clean, lasts longer than all others, then pay $7.50 as first 
payment and balance in small monthly payments until the separator is paid for, 


Send No Money! — Easy Payments ! . 


You're not to send one cent until you've ee send your milk to the creamery. o> 
eepenrenant pe iy Let them prove which separator skims 
ig my for 30 ge ~~ a free trial, 
er 30 da’ trial, then send only the 
fst ie were your own mach oo Guuell quan o¢ 47.00 and the balanceincs 
Compare the Melotte aay ng mong The BS baye for for 


Mail coupon for catalog giving full description of this wonderful 
cream separator. Read about the porcelain lined bowl. Easy to clean 
asa china plate. One halfless tinware toclean. An exclusive Melotte 
feature. Other exclusive Melotte features are described in full. 


Don’t buy any separator unti] you have investigated the Melotte. 
Take advantage of the 30 day free trial which Mr. Melotte has now 
authorized us to offer. Test the Melotte against all other separa- 
tors and satisfy yourself as hundreds of American farmers have 
done, that it is the world’s greatest separator. The only separator 
that requires a brake. It is so easy to turn that it spins twenty-five 
minutes after you stop cranking. And remember, it is 

for 15 years. Don’t wait—be sure to mail coupon TODAY! 


The Melotte Separator 5:5 hance 
Dept. 2501 2942 West 1m Sireet Chlengn, Mine, oasis 
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Send me you, 


Showi 


Fencing, Ga 


I mean every word of it—I want 
you to see the EXTRA low prices 
Iam making this season—I want you 
to get my new Bargain Book before 
ou buy Fencing, Gates, Roofing or Paint. 
want you to see how much Jim Brown’s Freight Prepaid, Factory 
Prices will save you. It will cost you only 2c to mail the coupon —I’ll send you my big 104- 


pee ook by return mail—it will save you many dollars. I don’t believe such wonderful : 
ns have ever before been offered, as I am making thisseason in My New Bargain Book. /// 


750,000 Farmers Buy From Jim Brown 


For years I have been saving my customers big money. I’ve been giving them bigger, better values 
than they could get elsewhere. That’s why over 750,000 farmers continue to send their orders to Jim 








Send meyour New Bargain Book 


town whenever they need Fencing, Gates, Roofing or Paints. Read what a few of them say. I get 
thousands of letters just like these: 


Saved Nearly Half 
“Received my order of fence and 
roofing and am more than pleased. 
You have sure acted fair and square 
with me. It is the best fence and roof- 
ing I ever saw. I saved nearly half 
on my order.” 1. Rambo, 

Steubenville, Ohio 


Saved $14.40 
“Your paint is much better than I ex- 
pected, in fact, Idon’t believe it can be 
beat: I didn’t expect to - such good 
paint for so little money. I saved $14.40 
on 10 gallons by buying from you.” 
S. A. Ellwell, 
Punta Gorda, Fla. 


Saved 30c a Rod 
“I received my fencing all O. K. I 
find I saved about 30c on a rod by buy- 
ing my fence from you and besides 
yours is much better fence.” 
Harry Coffeen, 
Champaign, Ill. 


pd just a word about quality. Low prices don’t mean anything unless the quality is right. That’s the point 
enna to emphasize. I believe I make and furnish my customers with the best quality Farm Fence, Farm 
ates—Lawn Fence—Steel Posts—Paints and Roofing that it is possible to produce. My fence is made 


from Basic Open Hearth Steel— Double Galvanized. My Wear Best Paints can’t be beat and my 


Asphalt 


I Also Pay the Freight 


That's another big saving—my low rock-bottom prices are all you pay—I pay the 
freight charges to your railroad station. 
factories at Cleveland, Ohio, Adrian, Mich., Memphis, Tenn.—also from 


Warehouses at Kansas City, Mo. and Davenport, Iowa. Everything 
you buy from Brown is backed by Jim Brown’s Ironclad Guaran- 
tee—you take absolutely no risk. Send for my Big New 
Bargain Book Now—see for yourself what a nice big 
Ohte bunch of money you can save by buying from 


Jim Brown, President 


The Brown Fence and 
Wire Company 
Dept. 3217 
Cleveland, Ohie 


I ship direct from my three big 


Roofing lasts for years and years. Not only do I give better quality at lower prices but— 








All My 250 Stark Trees Plante 
Bore 20 to 80 Big Apples 
Each in 1922! (ee 


The tree photo below shows Mr. Chas. Riedenbaker of 
Burlington Co., NEW JERSEY and one of his 250 
Stark’s Golden Delicious trees planted in 1920. 


He bought poor stump land that wasn’t “worth a nickel 
an acre,” everyone said. Planted to Stark trees it is yielding 
him riches and has helped raise his big family in comfort. 

He declares:—“‘These trees are very hardy and rapid 
growers. Never knew of any other that bore so young 
and had such heavy crops. The best apple grown—very 
large, fine color, exquisite flavor.” 


Regarding Stark’s Golden Delicious, A. B. Anthony, 
noted fruit grower, Whiteside Co., ILLINOIS also de- 
clares:—“The quality of Stark’s Golden Delicious apple, 
together with its longer keeping ability, its clinging 
tenacity and heavy bearing — eat Stark’s 

° ~ olde elicious 
This Tree Planted in 1920 trees. should 
Bore 80 Apples 1922 planted in numbers 


In sending in photo, Mr. Chas. Ried- equal to all other 
enbaker declares:— ‘“Golden Delicious kinds of apple trees 


is the best apple grown!’’ PUT TOGETHER!” 


50% Larger 
than % 
Grimes Golden 


—immeasurably better than 
Grimes in flavor and far superior 
in keeping quality—keeps 4 mos. 
longer. Crisp, tender, creamy-yel- 
low flesh blessed with a spicy, aro- 
matic flavor savoring of a particularly 
fine, perfectly ripe pear — completely 
saturated with exquisite juice. Unques- 
tionably the most radiantly beautiful golden 
apple ever produced. 


The trees that bear this remarkable fruit are 
amazing fruit growers everywhere. S. Hahn, 
Montgomery Co., KANSAS, writes:—‘“‘My 300 
Stark’s Golden Delicious trees beat anything in 
my 50 acre orchard! I call them ‘everbearers’ 

because they bloom three times in the spring. 
They are frostproof!” 

Beyond all doubt, it is now 

fair and just to declare——= 














**The Wealth-Maker for America’s New Fruit Grower |} 


Reports from practically every state indicate this to be a FACT. E.N.R@ 
ayne Co., NO. CAROLINA, writes:—“I don’t know what it is about yourtt™ 
that makes them grow and bear so well, but they have got anyt 

that I ever saw in the way of fruit trees—and I have been in over 20 
ent states! My Stark’s Golden Delicious planted in 1920 had fine 
on them this year (1922).” 4 
And Prot. Otis Crane, GrantCo., INDIANA, asserts:—“‘I havew™ 
for the Agricultural Extension Dept. of Indiana for years a@@ a) 
say that Stark’s Golden Delicious arethe most vigorous gm 
and bear apples younger than any I ever observed or pia 
\ Investigate this ‘‘Queen of all Yellow Apples”. SEND 
\\. “PON for FREE COPY of BIG, 80-PAGE, 4-0 
SY “PRIZE FRUITS” BOOK. Shows Best A $ 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, Grapes, Berries, in 
own colors. Also Ornamental Trees, Shru 
and Roses. 


NN a 
»>Stark Delicic 


Bear Money Crops in 44 out of 48 


The ORIGINAL TREE Strain of STARK DEL 
ym trees has achieved a ya ee for — a D 
and big money crops never ‘ore equa 
red apple tree. Get the PROOF! SEND NS UPON fot 
“PRIZE FRUITS” BOOK—at once! 


Stark Seed PSS.gner 


—so states Mr. U. Southeimer, Bucks Co., Penna. “The best I ever S% 
jy quick, SURE growth,” J. Janko, Boyd Co., Nebr. SEND COUPON 
64-Page 1923 Seed Catalog—AND 5 SEEDS FREE! 


Address Box 112 


SAN Stark Bre 


“ Blight Resister” Tomato Oldest in America—And 
—the most sensational Largest in World at 


“mia viseiwer FPe@L ©=LOUISIANA, MG 


For Over 107 Years 


is 





